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CAPTAIN of es Navy, 
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as a Tribute to that Friendſhip with 1 
| which he has long honoured oy 


His moſt affeQionate, 


And moſt _ Servant, 
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Prefatory Advertiſement. 


HE following letters are part of a 
; collection, written by a perfon who 
lived long in England, where his face was 
| known in every place of genteel reſort, 

though, from the plainneſs of his 'appear- 


ance and his modeſt behaviour, few people 


ever aſked his name. 5 
What may be their merit is ſubmitted to 


the judgment of the publick ! The Editor 


only begs leave to ſay, That if he could 
have depended upon his own, ſo far as to 
have ventured publiſhing the collection to- 


gether, they would appear to much greater 


advantage than in this divided ſtate; many 
of theſe now publiſhed loſing much of 
their force for want of the conſequences; 
which follow in the order of time, in the 
following letters; not to mention how much 
more intereſting theſe muſt be, as they ap- 
| proach to our own times, the moſt remark. 
able occurrences of which, in that particu- 
lar line which ſhews the character of a 


people they repreſent, with a freedom and 


candour ſcarcely to be hoped for from a 
. perſon not ſo totally unconnected with the 
parties as this writer was. 1 

9; Na - Ho- 


1 

How theſe letters came into the hands 
of the Editor, were in vain to fay at pre- 
ſent ; the fictitious accounts uſually prefix- , 
ed to publications of this period, having 
obviated the credit of ſuch as may be true: 
but ſhould the reception theſe meet with, 
encourage him to publiſh the reſt, that and 
ſeveral other particulars relating to them, 
not unworthy of the attention of the curi- 
ous, ſhall then be gang 11 8 
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The Pil, rim ChoAx , 


2 the moſt illuſtrious CHAN G-TI, Supreme Man- 


darin of the Province of QUAnG-ToNG: 


XXI ;hour hath not elapſed, ſince I parted 
HA from the friend of my heart; and now I 
fit down to write to him, with as much eager- 
| nels, as if we had been ſeparated for many years. 


"+ 


Bleſſed be the memory of him, who bleſſed man- 


kind with this comfort, under the ſevereſt of al! 


the woes of human life! this method of conti- 


nuing the converſation of friends, after they are 


torn from each other. Other occupations may 


occaſionally engage my thoughts, other objects 


of neceſſity occupy my time; but whenever my 


ſoul can retire into itſelf to ſeek for happineſs, it 


will be in this method of converſing with you. 
I have taken poſſeſſion of the habitation ap- 


pointed for me in this travelling city, where! 
find many more, and much greater convenien- 


Vol. I. 


cies, 


in a journal. AE un | 
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cies, thahi i its fize, and the number of its inha- 
bitants, gave me reaſon to expect; ſo that all 
your friendly fears on that account were ground- 


leſs. 


I ſtood upon the deck, while the ſhip was looſ- 
ed from the ſhore, and given to the winds, How 
ſtrongly does the eagernels in every look and ac- 
tion of all around me, ſhew what I ſhall feel, 
when I once more ſhall run my face to my na- 
tive home; to all which hold dear in life | | 

But perhaps theſe interruptions are neceſſary to 


keep the powers of enjoyment in proper order! 


Perhaps their edge would be blunted 
Ruler of heaven ! What doth thy creature ail | 

— My head turns round—My eyes ſw im- OH! 

farewel, my friend N 3 for 


* * * » * 


es 8 all the pains of death, for 0 


vretched days and nights, without the wiſhed re- 


lief of dying, I riſe from my bed, as to a new 
life, the firſt-fruits of which I thus dedicate to 
that friendſhip, which is its greateſt bleſſing. 
The winds had ſcarcely filled the ſails, and ſet 
the ſhip in motion, when I found myſelf ſinking 


under an univerſal depreſſion, ſuch as I had never 


known before. An happy ſtranger to all thoſe 
ailments, by which intemperanee is juſtly made 
its own puniſhment, I naturally concluded, that 


what I felt was a ſickneſs of my ſoul, at being ſe- 
parated from thee, its dearer half; and therefore 


retired directly to my apartment, to ſeek the pro- 


per medicine, in writing to you. 


I Theſe breaks, which occur frequently, appear to have 
been deſigned to mark What was Written/at one time; as 
ſome of the letters take j in the occurrences of many months, 
which were evidently written as ſoon as they happened, as 


. But 


* 
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But alas ! I ſoon found, that my ſickneſs was 
not confined to my ſoul, ſeverely as that ſuffered. 
The whole economy of nature was iaverted : and 
I expected nothing leſs than its inſtant diſſolution. 


Reaſon alone retained its powers in ſome degree; 


but whether that was not rather an aggravation 
than a relief of my ſufferings, is a queſtion not 
eaſy to be reſolved; as it added to the miſery of 
ſickneſs, the mortification of ſeeing it treated With 
ridicule, by the inhuman creatures round me. 


The Commander of the ſhip alone ſometimes of- 


fered me a few words of conſolation ; but they 
always failed of effect, becauſe he treated my ſut- 
ferings with contempt. _ N 

Surely the feelings of the human heart are as 
different as the tinctures of the ſkin. Had I ſeen 
the moſt loathed of brute animals ſuffer, as I have 
| ſuffered, I ſhould have ſhewn it more compaſ- 
ſion, than the people I am among have ſhewnito 
TE * * * * * 5 | 


How unjuſt are the judgments which we form, 


while under the immediate influence of paſſion ! 


I. repreſented theſe people as devoid of human 
feeling, becauſe they had not ſeemed to ſympa- 
thize with me in my ſufferings; and particularly 
the Commander, for having treated them with 
indifference, at the time when I expected they 
would end in inſtant death. 5 N 1 
But that repreſentation was injurious. They 
lighted my ſickneſs, not from diſregard to me, 
but becaule they knew by experience that it was 
inevitable; that it was not attended with danger, 
and would ſoon be at an end; every man, who 
ſaw me, having endured the ſame, at his firſt 
breathing the briny exhalations of the ſea, inſtead 

of the balmy eſſences of all the various vegetables, 
1 B 2 fruits, 
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fruits, and flowers, with which nature hath fo 
richly covered the earth, for the ſuſtenance and 
ſolace of human kind. | 

You muſt not reproach me for this hidden 


as of my opinion. Juſtice demanded it; 


nor would | to ſave the imaginary (ſhame of re- 


traction eraſe a charge, which | thought juſt when 


I made it. I pretend not to infallibility ! Beſides, 


T have promiſed you to write the genuine impteſ- 


ſion of the moment, without any reſerve for fu- 
rure information, | 

Away with reſerve or caution between us. My 
letters ſhall repreſent my mind, as faithfully as 
the mirror doth my face. Whether you will re- 
ceive pleaſure or improvement from the repreſen- 
ration, I pretend not to ſay. Perhaps it may af- 


ford both to trace the mind through all its errors ; 


and contemplate the ſtruggles between truth and 


- falſehood, for dominion over it. At leaſt, you 


will be certain, that you have @ Picture of Life, 
drawn without intention to deceive; as to read 
the heart of man, in his actions, is the end which 
. Paper by this Pilgrimage. | 
„* * * . 

We ene without any ſiniſter accident, at 
aher a town built by theſe. ſons of induſtry, 
on the ſea-coaſt of the country of Mogulſtan, 
for the purpoſe of carrying on 'their commerce. 
The place differs not materially from the deſcrip- 
tion you have heard of it, nor the people from 


thoſe of them who have come among us. 


I ſhall reſume my voyage to-morrow, and at 
the time you receive this letter be, if alive, fol- 


_ lowing tlie ſun, in his daily courſe, over that vaſt 
body of waters, which roll between the eaſtern. 
; . the en worlds. fp: | 


: 
| 
x 
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DIS, ee OW 
"LETTER I 


W R IF E again to my fried foi the bo- 
ſom of the great deep; my launching out upon 
nie hath been attended with ſickneſs, as be- 
fore, though neither ſo violent,. nor of ſuch long 
_ continuance, | 

I know not, however, whether that is not 
over-balanced by a change in my ſituation, hav- 
ing given up my former apartment- to a female, 
who goes in company with us. I was not ob- 
liged to do her this courteſy, but my tenderneſs 
for her ſex would not ſuffer me to ſee her ſtrug- 
gling with inconveniencies, which! thought PP 
ſelf better able to ſupport. 

Our company is alſo increaſed by three men 
of her country; but though they had it better 
in their power to have paid her a like compli- 
ment, their conſequence in their own eyes was. 
too great to permit their ſhewing regard to any 
but themſelves. A 

The whimſical ſage who defined man, an 
animal to be laughed at,” was certainly in the 
right. There is not one of his purſuits, one of 
his actions, perhaps not one of his ſufferings, 
which, ſtripped of the falſe colourings of preju- 
dice, and viewed in its native ſimplicity, is not a 
Juſt object of ridicule. 

Such you know were always my ſentiments. 
I laughed at thoſe things which ſtruck others 
with horror or admiration, But poſſibly, what I 
may ſeem by this to attribute to reflection, was 


only the inſtantaneous effect of temper ; the real 


ſource of more of our ſentiments than we are our- 
ſelves aware. | 


1 „%% In 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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In no inſtance do the cuſtoms of the inhabitants 
of different parts of the world differ more, than 
in the intercourſes between the ſexes. - 

"Theſe younger children of nature, who dwell 
in the regions of the ſetting ſun, are obliged, by 
the religion they profeſs, to connect themſelves 
ſor life, in ſingle pairs, one female with one male; 
at the ſame time, that the ſexes converſe together 
as promiſcuouſly, as if no particular attachment 
was ever thought of among them. 

It ſhould be ſuppoſed, that a connection form- 
ed thus for life, and on which i its happineſs muſt 
neceſſarily depend in ſo great a meaſure, ſhould 
be an object of the greateſt care; but, on the con- 
trary, as far as I can learn, there is no tranſaction 
of lite conducted with fo little regard to its conſe- 
„ nee Indeed their conduct, in relation to 
ir, is ſo abſurd, that it ſhould ſeem the con- 

PHP was no more than a matter of meer 
amuſement. Þ 

J have juſt hinted at theſe erke, as neceſſary 
to prevent your 8 the following hiſtory of 
my female fellow- paſſenger for a mere fiction, 

from its contrariety to our manners. 
I There is no circumſtance of life, which fo 
ſuddenly conciliates an attachment between two 
perfons, as their ſharing in the fame ſufferings. 

Though this female had before traverſed 
the great ocean, her ſickneſs in the beginning 
of her preſent voyage, was not leſs ſure than 
mine; and laſted longer, in confequence perhaps 
of the ſuperior Arength of my conſtitution. 

As the places, appointed for our reſt, were 
cloſe to each other, we could not be unacquaint- 
ed with our mutual fafferings ; nor avoid Feeling | 
for them, from what we felt ourſelves. 


ah | 
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The firſt object of my attention therefore, as 
ſoon as I was able to attend to any thing, was to 
give her every little affiſtance in my power. She 
was not inſenſible of my care ; and in return gave 
me her utmoſt confidence. ' 


There is ſomething inexpreſlibly pleafing in 


the converſation of women, excluſive of every 
__ conſideration of ſex. Our ſympathy was ſoon 
improved into friendly attachment; and imper- 
_ . ceptibly to ourſelves we choſe each other's focie- 
ty, in preference to that of the reſt of our compa- 


ny, whoſe conyerfation turned chiefly on matters 
of commetce, equally unintelligible and uniate- 


Having heard it hinted, on her firſt coming 


into the ſhip, that there was ſomething ſingular 
in her ftory, I took occaſion, one night, as we 
_ fat together on the deck, at a diſtance from the 
\ reſt of our companio 


ns, to intimate a defire of 


. # 


being acquainted with it. 


My requeſt ſeemed at firſt to embarraſs her 
not a little. She heſitated ;, and then anſwered, 
bluſhing, that the account 1 defired could not 


but be diſtreſſing to her to relate, as it would lay 
her under the neceſſity of unfolding many things, 


which the partiality of human nature to our- 
ſelves, would prompt her rather to conceal; 
however, to ſhew. her ſenſe of my courteſy; ſhe 
would undertake the painful taſk ; ſaying which, 


| ſhe pauſed for a few moments, and then began 


her ſtory, which I ſhall repeat in her own words. 
Lou are no ſtranger to the country from 
which I come. My father was the younger fon 
of a family of diſtinction, by whoſe intereſt he 
obtained an employment at court, after he had 
diffipated his own little patrimony, in thoſe plea- 
furable purſuits which make the buſineſs of what 
is called Genteel Lite. 8 e 
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<< The profits of his employment, though not 


x inconſiderable, were barely ſuffcient to ſupport 
the ſtate of it; ſo that, far from being able to 
make any proviſion for his family, his utmoſt 


care could do no more than juſt ſupport the ne- 
ceſſary appearance of the day. But while he 
was engaged in this ſtruggle between poverty 


and pride, they Who were moſt nearly intereſt- 


ed in his ſituation had ng ſenſe of the danger 
of it, 
« My mother, who bid been the choice of 


| his inclination, was ſo intoxicated by the glit- 
ter with which ſhe was ſurrounded, that the 


was incapable of looking forward for herſelf, 


much leſs for me, who ape. was her only 


1 — 


child. 
„While her life was one round of idle amuſe- 
ment and vanity, I was inſtructed in all the 


ſhowy accompliſhments which fill the circle. of 
| female education in the higher rank, and taught 


to look down with contempt upon every art of 


real uſe; ſo that when we were awakened from 
this dream of happineſs by the death of my fa- 
ther, I was as unqualified to ſtruggle through the 
ſtate I was plunged into, as the moment I was 
born; tl te 
| ſufficient to pay his debts. 


trappings of our finery being ſcarcely - 


„My mother's heart had been too much 
wedded to her late rank to ſupport this re- 
verſe. She ſoon ſunk uader it, leaving me 
friendleſs and alone in the world ; the haugh- 


tineſs with which we bore our ſtate, having 


kept all beneath it at ſuch a diſtance, that they 


now only inſulted our fall; while our former 
intimates ſhewed that their attachment was only 
to that ſtate. I was ſaved from the horrors 
12 want, by the uncommon virtue of a perſon 

5 | to 
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to whom my father had given an inconſiderable 
employment under himſelf, from which low, be- 
ginning he had advanced himſelf by prudence, 
diligence, and honeſty, to a * of indepen». 
dence and reſpeR. 
e worthy perſon, the moment he heard 
of my father's death, came and offered us his aſ- 
ſiſtance; as he had long foreſeen the miſery into 
which we muſt neceſſarily fall. N 
| © But ſuch was the falſe pride, the inden 
of my mother's heart, that ſhe rejected his offers 
with diſdain, as an inſult to her, becauſe he had 
once been her ſervant; and fo powerful, I take 
the ſhame to myſelf to own, was the influence of 
her conduct upon me; that when, after her 
death, he came and repeated his offer t me, my 
heart revolted againſt eating at the ſame table with 
bim, though I knew not where elſe to eat. N 
But his virtue was ſuperior to this wretched 
ingratitude. He affected to conſider the ſullen- 
neſs of pride, as the inſenſibility of grief; and 
returned my inſolence with the moſt reſpectful 
conſolation, till by degrees he opened my eyes, 
and brought me to ſome ſenſe of myſelf. 

„ HgBut alt he could do was no more than a 
temporary relief, He had a family which claim- 
ed his care; though even if he had been at li- 
berty to have beſtowed upon me all the acquiſi- 
tions of his life, I could have taſted no happi- 
neſs in a place, where every object reminded me 
of a ſtate after which my heart ſtill languiſied. 
This diſpoſition of mind prompted me on to ac- 
ept, without heſitation, a propoſal: which my 

. benefactor, who read my ſoul, ſoon found an 
opportunity of making to me. 

„% A merchant, with whom he was oungetied; 
had received a letter from a correſpondent in In- 
B 5 dia, 
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dia, defiring him to ſeek out a female anſwering 
bis defeription, and ſend her to him for a wife. 
„Though it was evident that the acceptance 
of ſuch a propoſal muſt be the meer effect of the 
moſt deſperate poverty, my friend, whoſe par- 
tial regard aſeribed to me every qualification re- 
quired by the deſcription, palliated the diſgrace 
in fo delicate a manner, and blazoned the advan- 
tages, which might reſult from my acceptance, 
in ſuch tempting colours, that I eloſed with the 
propoſal, without venturing to enquire farther 
into it. It ſeemed to open a poſſibility of my 
recovering the ſtate from which IT had fallen; 
and that, "however improbable, outweighed every 
objection. 
„ Nor did his friendſhip ſtop here. He ſup- 
plied me, in the moſt ample manner, with all 
the ornaments neceffary'to tet the gifts of nature 
11 the moſt 5 licht, and ſtrike the 
fincy at firſt view. | 
„Thus ſupplied, ard thus recommended, I 
was conſigned to my unknown purchaſer, with 
circumſtances, eſſentially little differing from 
thoſe of a common roll of merchand:ze, 
A ſee your ſurpriſe at a tranſaction, the ab- 
ſurdity of which ftrikes myſelf no leſs at this 
moment. But it was my happineſs at the time, 
that 1 was incapable of examining any thing 
which had the leaſt $f or of affording me 
2 5575 
46 ſhall not trouble you with the deſcription! of ä 
2 voyage, in Whieh there occurred nothing uncom- 
mon ; nor of my own thoughts during the time. 
Indeed, they are beyond deſcription. | 
oh On the day of our arrival at the place of 
our deſtination, at the place where I was going 
with my eyes open to put every "end happineſs - 
| life 
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life into the balance againſt vanity and falſe am- 
bition, I arrayed myſelf in the manner which 
I thought moſt likely to ſtrike the Lord of my fate, 
whom 1 expected every moment to come, and 
take a view of his purchaſe. - But alas! I had 
ſtill more mortifications to go through than T had 
_ accounted for. After having waited ſome time, 
in a ſtate of impatienee and ſuſpence not poſſible 
to be deſeribed, the Commander of the ſhip at 
length received a letter from my merchant, in- 
forming him, that ſince he had ſent his order 
for a wife, he had changed his mind on the ſub- 
ject, and having met with a friend, who was 
willing to take the lady off -his hands, he had 
parted with his property in her on ſaving terms, 
and therefore defired we a") be delivered to 


the vearer. 5 


„„ „ 


Oh, my friend! do I live to write to you 
again; „ What ſcenes have | ſeen! In how many 
various ſhapes has the King of terrors ſtared me in 
the face, ſince J ended the paragraph "preceding 


this? 
All the winds of heaven have been let looſe to- 


gether upon the ſea, which roſe in mountains to 
oppoſe them: This moment have our heads 
been wrapped in the clouds! the next have we 
been ſwallowed in the great abyſs. Ye powers 
of heaven, how ſtrong muſt be the love of gain, 
to make men make a trade of tempting their 
fate 1 in ſuch a frightful form ! | 

But now a moment, and the whole ſcene is 
changed. The moon, ſkining on the boſom of 
the waters, preſents a view as bright and placid, 
as the former was turbulent and imbrowned with 


horror. Oh! Lord of nature! thou Ruler of 
| | _ 
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the elements, how. wonderfully 1 is thy. power dil. 
played in all thy various works? 

Will my friend permit me to ſay, that my ſoul 
could contemplate this ſcene, unmoved: could 
contemplate the glory of its author, amid all 
the terrors with which he was clad. 

But alas! how different were the fealings of 
moſt of my companions ! It gave me pain to ſee 
the human ſoul debaſed by ſuch fears, as glared 
in almoſt every face around me; while the ef- 
fects, in which thoſe fears broke out, were often 
ſo deſpicably ridiculous as to extort laughter in 
the midf of fo much danger. 

My female friend alone ſhewed a 5 worthy 

ol a creature endowed with reaſon. Inſtead of 
betraying any figns- of fear, ſhe fell upon her 
knees, and raifing her hands and eyes in rapture, 
returned thanks to heaven; for having ſpared her, 
till ſhe was thus properly ref 18 to its pleaſure, 
and prepared to meet it. 

In this account, I muſt not be underſtood to 
include the mariners, | Far from ſhewing fear, 
they ſeemed to think of nothing but their work; 
and that without more concern than at any other 
time, Can this be the force of habit? or are. 
theſe iſlanders endowed by nature with a greater 
contempt of the dangers of an element, ſo pe- 

ceiſary to them, than all the reſt of ning 7 

How contradictory to each other can a few 
moments make our wiſhes At the hour of even- 
ing, every heart panted, | every eye was lifted up 
to Heaven, for a cell: ation of the winds, which 

b Fire around us; and now, before the circle of 

| the day-is half compleat, we look with liſtleſs 
dejection at the calmneſs of the ſea, and Janguiſh 
for a  kriendly breeze to ſpecd us in our courſe. 1 
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will juſt indulge nature with a little reſt, and then 
reſume the ſtory of my female fellow paſſenger. 

2 1 „% 5 
I was interrupted, where ſhe had informed m 
of the Commander of the ſhip's receiving a let- 
ter from the perſon to whom ſhe was ſent, to ac- 
quaint him with his having transferred her to 
another. e . Bs ft -» 

„The Commander, (I continue to uſe her 
words) although unuſed to the melting mood, 
could not read this ſtrange letter, without feeling 
for me. He entered the cabin in which I ſat, 
panting: with anxiety and ſuſpence ; and, prefac- 
ing a few words to prepare me for ſuch a ſtroke, 
gave me the letter. = $9 
e ſhall not pretend to deſcribe what ] felt, 
at ſuch an indignity. Suffice it to ſay, that after 
giving vent to rage, indignation, and grief, I at 
length made a virtue of neceſſity, and ſubmitted 
to a fate which I could not avoid; encouraged 
indeed by the humanity of the Commander, 
who, as ſoon as I was capable of attending to 
what he ſaid, congratulated me on a change, 
which he aſſured me, from his own knowledge, 
was in every reſpect to my advantage. 
* To ſhorten a recital, which muſt be as un- 
intereſting to you, as it is painful to me, 1 went 
on thore with my new owner, who happening not 
to diſlike. his bargain, I was married to him in a 
few days after. | . 
« The humiliation, which I at firſt ſuffered in 
my owneves, was ſoon effaced by the pomp with 
which my marriage was ſolemnized. Nor was 
the circumſtance itſelf, of my having been re- 
jected by my firſt inviter, beheld in that light, 
ty. the people among whom I was. Former in- 
ſtances had recouciled them to it; and I, for the 


firſt 


cuſtom. 
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firſt time, experienced that the ridicule in which 


many things are held, depends merely upon 


© This nioawitirzcs; which the wealth of my 
huſband enabled him to ſupport without any 
charge of imprudence, ended not with our 
wedding. As the ſtyle of life, in which I had 
been bred, was known, it was his pride to ſee 
me diſplay a taſte and elegance in all our ſchemes 


ol pleafure, which had never been ſeen there 
before; a grols profuſion of expence being the 


on] thing which had, till then, diſtinguiſhed the 


higheſt from the loweſt claſſes of the people. 
Such a life was ſo exactly ſuited to my wiſh, 


that the misfortunes, which had led me to it, 
ſeemed but the ſhadow of a dream. | 


% But, alas! I was too ſoon awoke to an un- 


| happy remembrance of them. You may have 


heard of the dreadful fate of a number of our 
le, who, in the late war with the natives, 


having ſurrendered themſelves priſoners on pub- 
lie faith, were thrown into a dungeon, fo nar- 


row, chat much the greater part of them were 


ſuffocated. 
& T ſhall draw a veil over a ſcene, from the 


remembrance: of which imagination ſtarts back 
affrighted ; and only ſay, that my huſband was 
in the number of thoſe, who periſhed on at 
unhappy occaſion. ä 
A flood of tears here choaked her utterance. 
She'covered her face; and having given vent to 


| her grief for fome OT, thus reſumed her 


ſtory. 
« [am eonfeious; that this tribute, which my 


heart pays to the memory of a man whom it 


truly loved, may, from the circumſtance of our 
waage, appear to be no more than affeQation. 


Rut 
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„ But it is too fevere to ſuſpect fincerity, 
where diſſimulation can have no end in view. 
His virtues commanded my eſteem; and that 
ſoon warmed into an affection, not leſs tender, 
and in general more ſolid and laſting, than that 


which is firſt founded on inclination. The ten- 


der care of my huſband had removed me, in 
time, from this fcene of deſtruction; but the 
account ſoon reached me, and was almoſt as 
ſeoon followed by the conſequences. I fell in an 
inſtant from the higheſt of human happinefs, to 
the loweſt miſery. | On 

«© A great part of my huſband's wealth had 
fallen, along with him, into the hands of our 
favage enemies; and what remained was in the 
poſſeſſion of various perſons, in different places, 
who might take advantage of the diſtraction of 
the times to avoid giving them up to me. 
I wonder ftill, how I was able to ſupport 
ſuch a ſhock. But the truth is, our ſex is 
ſpoiled by too much indulgence. Our ſtrength 
is not known, even to ourſelves, becauſe never 
put to trial, ky: 1 1 
HI inſtantly ſaw all the difficulties of my fi- 
tuation; and that I muſt either ſtruggle through - 
them by my own ſtrength; or ſink; all thoſe 
from whom, in quieter times, I might have ex- 
\pefted, and perhaps received aſſiſtance, having 
every power of mind and body engaged for them- 
ſelves. Grief, I mean the unavailing expreſſion 

of it, gave place to neceſſity. The occaſion cal- 
led for refolution, and I found it. 

Dangerous! deſperately dangerous as it was 
to attempt travelling in a country over-run by 
ſuch enemies, I reſolved, the very day after [ 
had received the account of my huſband's death, 
to go directly to one of our moſt diſtant ſets 

OD tlements, 
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tlements, where I knew he had effects of con- 
ſiderable value, in the hands of a perſon whoſe 
probity I greatly doubted; in hope ie _ getting : 


there before he could have time to . ſecret 
them from me, in caſe ſuch ſhould "4 Ne pur- | 
pole. 


As I could not 133 a guard 1 to 
protect me if 1 travelled publickly, I ſet out at- 
tended only by a ſingle native who was well 
acquainted with the way, and had been attached 
to my huſband by many acts of beneficence; 


75 throwing myſelf i Upon the protection of 


Heaven. 
6 The difficulties of travelling. in ſuch a 


country, can be conceived only by thoſe who 
have experienced them. After twenty days, or 
rather nights, of inexpreſſible fatigue and af- 
fright, (poſſibly indeed, the latter enabled me to 
ſupport the former, by keeping my attention 
conſtantly fixed upon ſelf- preſervation) I arrived 
within fight of the place of my deſtination ; a 
place, though, which I was not deſtined to 
reach, without ſufferings ſtill more ſevere than 
any I had yet undergone ; being ſurprized by a 
party of the enemy, who were ſtrolling Aang the 
country in ſearch of prey. | 
Every new misfortune ſeems worſe than all 
the paſt. I now thought myſelf utterly un- 
done. Indeed imagination can frame no ſtate 
more truly terrible, than that into which I was 
fallen; a captive to ſavages, who knew no uſe of 
their power, but to make the unhappy ſubjects of 
it ſuffer every miſery which the vicious my 


of man can deviſe. 
I fawall the horrors of web fituarion, and 


#3 waited for my fate in the ſtupefaction of af- 


WE 
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fright. But the ready fidelity of my, attendant, 
in the very moment when the wretches were tear- 
ing off my clothes to gratify their wanton cruel- 
ty, gave a turn to their paſſions ; which ſaved me 


5 ghar inſtant, and threw my misfortunes into 


a different train. 1 i 


15 Ln informed. them, that I was the wife of 
the Governor of one of our ſettlements, who 


would certainly, pay the higheſt ranſom for my li- 
berty, if Fwas reſtored to him without injury, 


be name he mentioned added weight to 


his ſcheme. That Governor being reſpected for 
his virtues, by thoſe who held the reſt of his coun- 
trymen in deteſtation, they inſtantly deſiſted from 
all violence, and reſtoring my clothes, conveyed 
me, with all the reſpect they knew how to pay, 
to their Commander. a ; 
& But alas |. the ſame motives had not the ſame 


weight with him; ſomething in my appearance 


happening unfortunately to ſtrike. his fancy. 

Had he refted my compliance on threats of 
inſtant death, it would have been no great ſacri- 
fice to virtue to prefer it to a life which had no- 


thing even in remoteſt proſpect to endear it. But 
the alternative was not left to me. He ſcarce 
waited for a refuſal, before he proceeded to force. 


Though my ſufferings were not to end here, 
the circumſtances which attended them became in 
ſome degree leſs ſhocking. By the caprice of my 
fate, the paſſion of my amen ſeemed to be en- 
creaſed by gratification ; but it was at the ſame 
time ſoftened into ſomething like reſpec. . He 
forbore all future repetitions of force, and endea- 
voured to inſpire me with a return of his paſſion, 

by offices of tendernels, and profeſſions of regard 
and the better to effect his purpoſe, conveyed me 
to a fortreſs which he commanded, with ſove- 
51110 | | reign 
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| | reign power, in a far diſtant province of hoſe im- 


mw 


mm 


menſe regions. 


How long this moderation might have con- 15 


tinued, I cannot ſay, had not Heaven ſent me 
the timely aid of a ſevere fit of ſickneſs, into 
which I was thrown by ſuch accumulated fatigue 


and diſtreſs, the very night after I arrived at the | 


fortreſs. 
A ſenſibility to gratitude i is printed by na- 


ture on the human heart. I was affected by the 


tender anxiety he ſhewed for my recovery ; my 


acknowledgments of which he received with rap- 
ture, as an earneſt of that Nele with which he 


_ wiſhed to inſpire me. 


„The operations of the war calling him away 
before I was perfectly recovered, he left me with 
evident reſpect, ordering my commands to be 
obeyed as implicitly as his own in every inſtance, 


except for my departure from him. 


„ Unhappy as my preſent ſituation realty was, 


that unhappineſs fell ſo far ſhort of my fears, that 8 


J ventured to raiſe my eyes to hope of ſtill farther 
relief, tho* I knew not whither to look for it. 
— 0 With the firſt dawn of this hope, my health 

an to returnz and I ſoon recovered both . 
need and ſpirits to obſerve ous ſeene around 


6 The fortreſs was „ feurtell on \ whe ſummit of 


7 2 mountain, which overlooked the rer round 


as far as the eye could reach. 


„ The art and induſtry of ages had been e- 


erted to enable it to reſiſt external force, and at 


the ſame time ſupply the wants of its inhabitants. 


4 Tn the midft of it arofe a fountain, whoſe _ 


copious overflowing was the ſource of a moft 


beautiful river; the ponds were ſtored with fiſh, 
the fields with — and the habitatiens ſir | 
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neglect of the Commander. 


or fleeping in the ſhade. 
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rounded by all the various kinds of domeſtic 


fowls neceff ary for the uſe of man, ſo ſpacious 
was the incloſure; and it was alſo ſo well prepar- 
ed for defence, that the very people it ſuſtained 
were ſufficient to repel the united force of the 
Eaſt. Once had it been conquered by Alexan- 
der, and only by him; nor then thro” the weak- 
nefs of the place, but through the cowardice and 


11 


BgBut my ſubjects came more immediately un- 
der my obſervation than my dominions ; for a ſo- 
vereign I was in every ſenſe, as much as the Mo- 
gul; my orders, in all things reſpecting myſelf, 


being implicitly. obeyed by all who approached 


The novelty of ſuch a ſcene kept my curio- 
firy employed for fome time; but no ſooner was 


that fatisfred, than the fameneſs palled upon me. 


< had no employment for reafon, no conver- 


ation to relieve thought. The very few words, 
which I had learned of their language, ferved 
_ ſufficiently for all the intercourſe I could have 
with my female companions, whofe ideas were 
as limited as the place of their habitation, beyond 
which, they knew no more of the world, or its 
ways, than the hour they came into it. 5 


They were occupied ſolely in the works of 


domeſtic economy, Their only ambition was to 


pleafe their huſbands, when at home with them; 


nor had they a ſenſe of any duty, beſides their 
will. As their life was devoted to labour, they 
wiſhed for no recreation but reſt; all the time 
they could fpare to which, was ſpent in bathing, 


* Unhappy as fuch a ſituation naturally a- 
peared to me at firſt, it ſoon laid the foundation 
of the only true happineſs I had ever known. 


For 


* 
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For want of exterior engagements, my mind was 
forced to turn in its powers upon, itſelf. I ex- 
amined my paſt life. I traced my misfortunes to 

their true ſource; and I reſolved to ſeek happi- 
nels, by treading back the ſteps which had led 

MED V 7 = 
e As I had no temptation to combat this reſo- 
lution, I found the performance of it leſs difficult 

than I had apprehended. The proſpe& cleared 
up the moment [I ſet out; and every ſtep I ad- 

Vvanced was rewarded with ſome new happineſs, 
till at length I was able to thank Heaven, with a 
ſincere heart, for the misfortunes which had open- 
ed the way to this happy change. 

_*© I had continued in this ftate ſeveral months, 
ſo well reconciled to my ſituation, that I had not 

a wiſh to change it, except what aroſe from ap- 

prehenſion of the Chief's repeating. his violence 
on his return, as I was firmly reſolved never to 
ſubmit to his ſolicitations. © 5 
„ At length the dreaded day arrived. He re- 
turned, crowned with victory, and loaded with 
wealth, all of which he laid at my feet, with the 
molt paſſionate profeſſions of love, 
My condition was now truly diſtreſsful. I 
knew it was my duty to refuſe him ! I feared, 

from ſad experience, that my refuſal would not 
only be in vain, but would alſo draw farther 
evils upon me. But ſtill, I reſolved to throw 
myſelf on the protection of Heaven, and hazard 
every thing, rather than commit one evil to avoid 
another, however great. te. 
Not to provoke my fate though, by preci- 
pitation, I expreſſed a grateful ſenſe of the honour 
he offered me; and -promiſed to return him an 
anſwer the next day, which I hoped would meet 
his approbation. „ 0 St] 


ws, & 1 OO 


* The agitation of my mind, during that hor-, 
rid interval, is ſcarcely to be conceived. I wiſh- 


ed for death, as the only relief I thought poſſi- 


ble; but I did not dare to fly to it of myſelf, At 
length I formed the reſolution to which I was to 

truſt my fate. J%ͤ; | 
When he came to my tent the next evening, 
glowing with impatience for an anſwer, which 


he doubted not of finding favourable to his wiſhes, 
I threw myſelf at his feet, and, bedewing them 


with my tears, begged that he would hear the. 


- unhappy ſtory of my life, before he repeated a 


requeſt, with which that would prove the impoſ- 
ſibility of my complying. = 
„ Surprized at an addreſs ſo unexpected, it 


was ſome moments before he had power to raiſe 


me from his feet; when, ſeating me at his fide, 
he attended, with the firongeſt anxiety in his. 
looks, to what I ſhould fay. 5 
As ſoon as I had recovered the power of ut- 
terance, I gave him a ſhort account of my life, 
never violating truth by the addition of a ſingle 
circumſtance, though I did not think myſelf un- 
der the ſame obligation to relate more, than I 
thought proper for my preſent honeſt purpoſe; ' 


for which reaſon, when I informed him whoſe. 


wife | really was, I mentioned not the death of 
my huſband. _ „ „ 
He heard me with uninterrupted attention, 
ſhewing, by the changes in his countenance, 


| how deeply he ſympathized in the various changes 


of my fortune, till 1 mentioned my huſband's 
name; on hearing which he ſtarted from his ſeat, 
and, fixing his eyes ſteadfaſtly upon me for a few 
moments, fetched a deep figh, and then left me, 
without ſaying a word; nor did I either ſee or 
hear more from him till the next evening. 
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In the mean time I felt a ſerenity of mind, 
which I myſelf was ſurprized at. Conſciouſneſs 
of having done my duty, inſpired me with a re- 
ſolution to meet the conſequence, be it what it 
might, which no other motive could have given. 
About the ſame hour the next evening, the 
Chief ſent to deſire I would meet him by the ſide 
of a canal which watered the garden, in the mid- 
dle of which my tent was raiſed. 
L obeyed his ſummons without heſitation, 
though I could not avoid trembling for the event 
as J approached him; which he no ſooner per- 
ceived, than, addreſſing me with a look of me- 
lancholy tenderneſs and reſpect, he deſired me to 
fit down, and lay aſide fears for which there was 
no foundation. . | 


„When we had fat ſome moments in filence, + 


© What you have already ſuffered,” faid he, with 
a figh, which ſeemed to have burſt his heart, 
was Owing ſolely to my ignorance of you. Had 


1 known whoſe wife you were, my ſoul would 


have paid you the ſame reverence, as to the mo- 
ther who bore me in her womb, He ſaved the 
life of my father, when the hand of the executi- 
oner was raiſed to ſlay him ! He ſaved my own 
life, while yet an helpleſs infant ! Nor ſhall any 
act of mine ever, deſignedly, give him reaſon to 
repent of his goodneſs. : | | 
© The facrifice which I thus offer to gratitude 
coſts me dear, but my happineſs ſhall not make 
benefactor unhappy. I will convey you to- 
morrow to the ſettlement near to which I found 
u; and ſtrive by my future, to obliterate my 
R717 6 o. Oz 
It is not pofſible to expreſs how I was af- 
fected by theſe words. I would have thrown 
i „ myſelf 
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myſelf at the feet of my generous benefaQor ; but 
he foreſaw, and prevented my deſign. „ 

« As ſoon as I had given ſome eaſe to the ful- 
neſs of my heart by a flood of tears, I endea- 
voured to expreſs my gratitude, in the beſt man- 
ner I was able; but he put an end to the ſweetly- 
painful ſcene, by going to give orders about our 
departure. a a 3 

As the war, which had ravaged thoſe coun- 
tries, was now ended, our: journey was far from- 
being diſagreeable; my protector having provid- 
ed every accommodation, which thoſe countries 
could afford, in the moſt plenteous manner. | 

Nor did his generoſity ſtop here. As ſoon / 
as he came within fight of the place of our deſti- 
nation, he took leave of me with a reſpectful, 
but melancholy air; ſaying, that he had ſome 
private reaſons for not going farther ;: but that 
his people would attend me to the end of my 
journey; adding, that he had taken the e 
to ſend with me ſome tokens of his eſteem, whicl 
he hoped I would not refuſe to accept. 7h 

My heart was too full of my preſent happi. 
neſs to think farther about the preſents which h. 
had mentioned, for ſome days after my arrival 
but judge you hat was my ſurprize, what wer. 
the ſentiments, the gratitude of my foul, to fine 
a caſket filled with jewels of ſuch value, as ſatis 

fied every with of my heart for wealth = 
And happy was it for me, that his generc 
ſity was ſo great! All the fortune of my late hu 
band being ſecreted in private hands, or ſeque 

tered by the publick, in ſuch a manner, that 
have never yet been able to recover the leaſt pa 
of it. ; 7 

«« This is the hiſtory you required. If it 8 
given you entertainment, I think myſelf well = 

ward 
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warded for a recital, ſome parts of which, I 
own, gave me pain. 
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untry, to enjoy, in a peaceful retirement, the 


all thoſe follies, with which it was ſo fully fraught 
when I came abroad. 
16 „One fanguine wiſh, and one e only have I, 
which is, that I may find my generous benefac- 


ane 
r 
* 


into execution, in order to ſhare with him the 
fruits of his own beneficence. In reſpect to all 
he reſt of human kind, I hold myſelf a perfect 
ranger in the world.“ 


* c 
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many a tedious hour in the recital, afforded 


. ARR 


- tires to. their advantage, when received with a 
- Foper e and make virtue literally its own re · 
ward. : 

Nor was the lfiruRion; which ] TOE omi it, 
nfined to a religious light. It gave me an in- 
ht into many particulars of the conduct of man- 
d, which J could never have received from 
Bt mſelves. For, with all our boaſted ſuperio- 
ry of reaſon, we are ſurpaſſed by the female ſex 


uickneſs of ene pr as well as in delicacy 
0 Anime. 
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e opportunity bath this moment offered, for 


- Fpuld have hoped. 25 
the midſt of the pathleſs ocean, we have 
met by A ſhip of me lame nation with our's, 


4 | | which 


— — — — —— — 


At preſent, I am returning to my native 


; ruits of ſo many difficulties and dangers ; for if 
I I know my ownheart, it is perfectly weaned from 


ttor, who firſt ſuggeſted to me the thought of 
Z:oming abroad, and then enabled me to carry it 


The circumſtances of this ſtory, which beguil- | 


ne matter for much reflection. I Seren the 
wer which can ſanctify the ſufferings of its crea- 


ſmitting this jetter to you, much ſooner than 
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- which is to proceed in the courſe of it's voyage, 
to Qy ANTON G. 0 85 


The Commander promiſes to deliver it into 
your own hands; and I promiſe myſelf, that from 
regard to the writer, you will ſnew him ſuch 


marks of your favour, as ſhall be conſiſtent with 


the dignity and duty of your ſtation. 


Adieu! O deareſt friend of my heart! Think 
ſometimes of the Pilgrim CHoanG, who will ne- 


ver ceaſe to think of you. 


LETTER III. 


Have been again on ſhore, at a ſettlement, eſ- 


tabliſhed by the Hollanders, on the moſt ſou- 
thern promontary of Africa, which, running out 


to a great length into the ſea, is made by mari-- 


ners an imaginary boundary between the eaſtern 
and weſtern ocean. | | | 


Art and nature appear to vie in making this place 


delightful. It ſeems to be the garden of the uni- 


verſe. The choiceſt productions of the vegetable 
world are collected here from every quarter of the 


globe, where the happineſs of the climate brin 


them to the higheſt perfection. 


But men, not places, are the objects of my 
obſervation, and tlie men in this place are not to 


be known in much more time, than I am to ſtay. 
among them. Their conduct is a regular ſyſtem 
of duplicity. The only judgment which can be 
ſafely formed of them, is, that they are bound by 


no principle, nor purpoſe any end but their own. 


advantage, which they ſcruple no means to ob- 


- Inſtead therefore of engaging in ſo diſagreeable 


a taſk, as it neceſſarily muſt be to obferve their 
actions, I will avail myſelf of the opportunity of 
"TO hs on a ak. 
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a ſhip, which is ready to fail from hence to your 


city, to communicate to you a ſecret, which, if 


poſſible, I would more willingly conceal from 
myſelf; that when theſe effuſions of the ſoul of 


your friend ſhall reach you, you may be able to 


vindicate my honeſt name from wrong. 


Of all my friends, you, the neateſt to my 


heart, ſeemed beſt ſatisfied with my undertaking 


IJ 


* 


4 


this pilgrimage; and flying thus from all the du- 
ties and endearments of nature. 


The unclouded cheerfulneſs of my temper, 


the happy effect of a ſound mind in a ſound bo- 
dy, made it be univerſally imputed to levity, to 


an unſteadineſs of mind, which preferred the 


Sgratification of ſuperficial curioſity to the more la- 
borious purſuits of reaſon. 


The imputation was injurious to mei; but J 


- attempted. not to refute it, leſt, by awakening a 


farther enquiry, my true motive might be hit up- 


on, by ſome unlucky conjecture. For though I 
hold many things to be no more than folly, 
which ſeveèrer cenſors call crimes, and there- 


fore laugh where they inveigh, am not myſelf ; | 


the fool their outrageous virtue would repreſent 


Little did my friend ſuſpect that my happineſs 


was poiſoned in the ſpring; that my abandoning 


my native country proceeded from the very cauſe, 


which, in appearance, ſhould have bound me 


moſt ſtrongly to it! Little did he think that the 
intimacy, which diſtinguiſhed the three happy 
Pupils of Tait-fong, from 'whoſe mouth dropped 
wiſdom like the dew of the evening, ſhould, ! 
by being ſtrained too cloſe, prove the cauſe of | 


heir ſeparation to the oppoſite extremities of the 


earth 


- 
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* To explain this, it is neceſfary to look back 
do theſe happy days, when the wiſdom of the So- 
vereign of the world, who, in reward of your 
ſuperior merit, retained you at the foot of his 
throne, created Mouſab and myſelf Mandarins of 
the ſecond order in the provinee of Huquain: the 
cireumſtance of our ſeparation thus from all our 
former connections, and eſpecially from you, na- 

= turally connected our friendſhip for each other 
N ſtill more cloſely. We ſeemed to be two bodies 
animated by one ſoul. 


1 
1 
* FW 


5 We had lived in this happy ate for ſome time, 
bh equally admired and reſpected by all who knew 
2 us, When Mouſab took to wife the daughter of 
Chirrg, the fame of whoſe beauty filled all the 
1 regions round. | Ns . 
n | I directly provided for myſelf a feparate habi- 
tation. But Mouſab would not hear of my re- 
1 moval. He ſcorned to be reſtrained by cuſtoms, 


which, he ſaid, interfered with the intimacy of 
friendſhip, and were utterly unneceſſary among 
perſons of virtue. I accordingly continued to re- 
2 fidewith my friend, and converſed with his wife 
with the familiarity of a brother. | 3 
Ciiuſtoms, however abſurd in their firſt inſtitu- 
tion, acquire ſuch a neceſſity by long uſe, as to 


„make any innovation dangerous. The wife of 
ne Mouſab, freed ſo far from that reſtraint under 
he Which ſhe ſaw the reſt of her ſex held, was not 
„„ Content without greater freedom. | 

4 Whether ſuch unexpected liberty affected her 
9. reaſon, or my temper ſuited her's better than the 
of graver turn of her huſband, I know not; but ſhe 
he ſoon beheld me with eyes of deſire, which ſhe 


wanted not opportunity to let me ſee. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe what 1 felt at the 
diſcovery. . I thought- 5 criminal, in being 
| V the 
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| the unhappy occaſion of her crime ; and inſtantly 
reſolved to break off a familiarity which had been 
attended by ſuch a flagitious conſequence. 
The difficulty was how to do this, without 
- diſcovering the reaſon to Mouſab, who was ſo 
enamoured of the beauties of his wife, that 1 
knew he could not ſupport the. ſhock of her infi- 
delity. 

Too great anxiety often blunts our faculties. 1 
revolved many ſchemes in my mind, without be- 
ing able to fix on any which promiſed ſucceſs; 
when your being promoted to the government of 
Quangtong ſuggeſted that, of applying to you to 

: . procure permiſſion. for me to viſit the regions of 
the weſt, in order to obtain an inſight into the 
genius and manners of a people who carry on ſo 
extenſive a commerce with the province entruſted 

to your care, though I foreſaw the objections 
which would be made to it, by your friendſhip, 
as well as by the wiſdom of our ſovereign. 
But theſe difficulties were not to be put in com- 
- petition with the cauſe. of my deſign. I there- 
fore patiently bore your reproof, and, what was 
ſtill more ſevere, your ridicule. of the levity of 
my temper; till my, perſeverance convincing. you 
that my ſoul was immoveably fixed on its pur- 

. poſe, you at length yielded to my importuni- 

<tYs...and obtained for me the e I de- 

ſired. b 

My ſituation in hs mean time was moſt dif 

treſsful. I was obliged to keep a guard over 

-eyery action, word, and look, to avoid giving 
encouragement. to her paſſion by any little offices | 
of complaiſance, or ſhewing her that I had difſ- | 
covered it, by a greater diſtance than uſual in my 
behaviour; the latter of which was ſo painful an 

hypocrily, that e but * regard for the 

* 
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happineſs of my friend could have made me fub- 


mit to it. As I was well aware, that ſhould ſhe 1 4 


once FOES ſhe was diſcovered, ſhe woul no 
longer obſerve any bounds. 

With this embarraſſment I FE till 1 re- 
ceived your letter, with my wiſhed releaſe. 1 
wanted but little preparation for my journey, I 
ordered my attendants to be ready in an hour; 
and then went to communicate my departure to - 
Mouſab, who fortunately was fitting in bis gar- 
den at ſome diſtance from the houſe. 5 

It is impoſſible to deſeribe his ſurpriſe at ſuch? 


unexpected news. The temper of Mouſab you 


know is warm, and quickly ſuſceptible of the 


ſtrongeſt impreſſions. He gazed at me for ſome- | 
moments with a look, in which I could plainly 


read anger, jealouſy, and contempt; then giv- 
ing a looſe to his paſſion, he upbraided in the 
harſheſt terms my want of friendfhip, which had 
concealed my intention from him; and ridiculed, 
as you had done, that levity of diſpoſition from . 
Which he thought it proceeded, 85 | 

IJ attempied not to undeceive him, becauſe 15 
could not ſpeak the truth in my defence. I there- 
fore barely beſought his more favourable opinion 
of one, whom he had honoured with his eſteem ; 
and falling on his; neck; bathed his boſom with 
my tears, while I bade him an adieu, which he 
diſdained to return. 8 

It was my intention to Bere departed without | 
ſeeing the unhappy wife of my friend; but that 
was not in my power. My attendants having i in- 


advertently informed her of my departure, ſhe 


watched my return from her huſband, and 
throwing herſelf in my way, aſked me eagerly, 
whether it was true that S was going to forſake 


them. 
C72 My 
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My anſwer, though conceived in the coldeſt 
terms, put her off all guard. She wrung her 
hands; and burſting into a flood of tears, be- 
wailed her unhappineſs in the moſt paſſionate 


manner. 


Never was embarraſſment equal to mine, leſt 
her huſband ſhould return, and find her in ſuch. 


a ſtate; as I ſaw ſhe was incapable of. concealing 


from him the cauſe of her afffiction. | 
I attempted therefore to ſooth her with words 
of friendſhip, and promiſes of a ſpeedy return; 


by which I at length brought her to ſome degree 

of compoſure. „ 55 
I bluſh to own a violation of truth ſo contrary 

to my ſentiments, and which I well know your 


virtue will condemn, as this promiſe |. But | was 
taken off my guard. My anxiety for the hap- 


pineſs of my friend, which I knew would be for 


ever overturned by a diſcovery of her guilty paſ- 


ſion, made me unable to attend to any thing elſe. 
Having pacified her in ſome meaſure, I was 

juſt preparing to depart, when I was again pre- 

vented by the arrival of Mouſab. His reſent- 


ments, you know, are not more ſudden, than 


ſhort-lived. A moment's reflection had ſhewn 


him the unkindneſs of parting from me in ſuch 


2 manner; and he came to reconcile himſelf to 
my heart, by new endearments. _ : | 


Though I trembled at every thing which de- 


layed my departure, my heart returned his em- 
brace with a joy not to be deſcribed, 
the reſtoration of a limb, which had been broken; 


a part of myſelf, without which my exiſtence was 


imperfect. 
After an exchange of many embraces, Mouſab 
inſiſted that 1 ſhould make atonement to his 


frendſhip for having -concealed my intention 


from 


It was like 
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from him, by abiding. one night longer under 


his roof. 


Fa a 44 53 


violent to be reſtrained by any bonds. Gracious 
Heaven] before this time, the good name of 
your friend may be ruined! the jewel of his ſoul 
torn from him without cauſe. 7 

* This letter does not appear. 


5 
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But you, who know my heart, have not judg- 
ed from appearances, however ſtrong, againſt the 
tenour of my life. To remove, however, even 
the ſhadow of a doubt, I ſend you this account. 
| Read it! and then vindicate your friend, firſt to 
yourſelf, and after to the world; nor let me ſink 
under an unmerited load of infamy. 

And now, that you know the melancholy rea- 
ſon of my undertaking this journey, can you any 
longer wonder at the title J have aſſumed? Is not 
he, who wanders from his native home to ex- 

piate a crime, of which he hath, however, in- 
nocently been the occaſion, 1 in the ſtriQeſt ſenſe, 

a Pilgrim? 9 11 
As the man who has e to deliver this 
letter, is of a nation who will not execute the 

' moſt ſacred offices of humanity without hire, I 
have promiſed him, that thou wilt pay twenty 
ounces of filver on the receipt of it; confident 
that thou wilt not think that too much to pay, 
or the Jallitication of thy friend, 


LETTER Iv. 


E have contnitted ourſelves again to the 
| mercy of the winds and waves I (t.ould 
rather ſay, of the Ruler of them; a mercy as in- 
diſpenſible to our ſafety on the ſummit of a moun- 
tain, as in the boſom of the great deep. Fo 
This unhappy affair fits heavy on my mind. 

I have loſt that internal peace, which clad my 
face with cheerfulneſs. My female friend in- 
ſtantly perceived the change, and, without at- 
tempting to dive into the cauſe of my grief, ex- 
erts all her endeavours fo divert my attention 


from it. As for the reſt of my companions, their 
OR thoughts 
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| thoughts are too much engrollkd by the contem-. 
plation of their own conſequence, to deſcend to 


one whom they hold ſo far beneath them. 


Of theſe there are three, whoſe characters are 
as oddly contraſted, as any which were ever 
Jumbted together in the confuſion of life. 

Luhe firſt, to give precedence. to ſenjority, has 
worked his way from the moſt abject poverty to 

immenſe wealth, by every method of iniquity 
and oppreſſion, which inſatiable avarice could 
ſuggeſt to unlimited power. 

His converſation is ſuch as may be expected 
from a life ſo ſpent. Groſsly ignorant of the 
moſt common objects of knowledge, of the moſt 
common forms of civilized intercourſe, he con- 
ſoles himſelf in his ſkill in the arts of acquiſition, 
which he obtrudes upon all companies, and i in 

the place of all other converſation. 811 
Oft nine hundred moons, which his age. has 
compleated, he hath ſpent three fourths in heap- 
ing up riches, which he is now modeſtly going 
home to enjoy, though loaded with ſo many in- 
firmities, beſides thoſe of old age, that, to hu- 
man appearance, - he has but little probability ot 
reaching the end of his voyage. +, (1 

The next, whom -I ſhall deſcribe; wants, a2 
third part of the age of the former; but his ex- 
perience amply ſupplies his want of years. : 

| His firſt appearance on the ſtage of life was in 


the character of a menial ſervant,” in which he 
profited ſo well by his acceſs to his maſters, as to 


become a compleat copy of all the faſhionable 


fapperies of the age; and at length, in reward for- 


ſome ſecret ſervices - in the myſtery of his pro- 
feſſion, was ſent in a lucrative employment to 
the country of Mogulſtan, where he hath ſhewn. | 
himſelf capable of imitating the crimes as well 
Ws as 
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as the follies of his ſuperiors, and amaſſed a 
fortune, which, in the eſtimation of his coun- 
trymen, levels all diſtinctions of nature. 
The character of the third, though glaring with 
equal abſurdities, is yet different from the others 
in many reſpects. | | 
He is a native of a country, whoſe meaneſt 
ſons lay claim to noble birth. Ridiculous as- 
ſuch a claim is, when deſtitute of means to ſup- 


port it, there yet reſults from it this advantage, 


that it inſpires a pride, which is often the ſtrong- 


eſt incentive to noble actions, the ſtrongeſt guard 


to virtue. Nor is this the only advantage de- 
rived by theſe people from this opinion. The 
moſt indigent father finds means to give his ſons 
a liberal education, to enable them to fill a rank 


equal to their birth, whenever their merit ſhall 


raiſe them to it; in hope of which, and encou- 
raged in that hope by. many inſtances of ſucceſs, 
they all quit their native country in early youth, 
in order to put themſelves in fortune's way in a 
more extended ſphere. Hl 5 

On this principle had this perſon come to 


| _ Mogulftan, where by unwearied, induſtry, and 


not without ſome degree of publick merit, he 


has acquired riches, with which he is now re- 


turning home, elate with the honeſt joy of be- 


ing able to reinſtate his family in that ſplendour, 
of which, for many ages, they have retained on- 
ly the tradition. | | 


But with all theſe advantages.over his compa- 
nions, a ſhade of the ridiculous marks of his 


character as ſtrongly. as theirs, He thinks his 


own country: to be the fineſt, his own. family the 
beſt, and himſelf the moſt accompliſhed perſon 
under Heaven; and he never miſſes any occa- 
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ſion, however improper, of making his opinion 
known. | 1 WET. 

The claſh of characters ſo ſtrongly contraſted, 
affords. matter of entertainment every hour; eſ- 


pecially as they are prevented from coming to 


extremity by our Commander, a man of ſenſe 


and ſhrewdneſs, who is appointed umpire, with 


abſolute authority to determine all diſputes be- 


tween his paſſengers. _ 


vantage. 


Not that this exempts me from ſome ſtrokes 


of their wit. The firſt; gibes at my poverty, the 
ſecond pities my. want of a polite education, and 


the third holds in contempt the meanneſs of my 
birth. But I conſole myſelf under all with the 
pleaſing reflection, that, if I am deſtitute of theſe 
advantages, I am, at the ſame time, free from 
the other eircumſtances by which they areattended. 


. 


— 


After this, you will probably be ſurprized to : 
hear that I am ſecretly the confident of them all. 


As Laſk them no queſtions, nor even repeat a 


ſyllable that I hear, they all take a pleaſure in 
unboſoming themſelves to me; by which means I 
have learned all their hiſtories from each other. 


* * * N R 


— o 


I had -ſcarcely finiſhed the aboveaccountof my 8 5 


tompanions, when my female friend, as * TT 
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had known what I was writing, and had a ; nine | 
to compleat the picture, broke in upon me, 
burſting with laughter. | 
Pardon me,” faid ſhe, ** this intruſion ! but 
I could not enjoy a ſcene of ſuch exquiſite mer- 
riment, as I have planned, without ſharing it 
with you, You will find it difficult to credit what | 
I am going to tell you, 7 
« ] have had overtures of love made me by « our 
three fellow-paſſengers'; perſons ſo widely differing 
from each other, that it might be thought, no- 
thing leſs than'a miracle could have ever recon- 
ciled them to think alike in any one inſtance. 
But ſuch ſcenes as this are ruined by deſ- 
cription. Come with me, and I will place you 
where you ſhall be a witneſs to their trial; for J 
have made an appointment ſeverally with each 
of them, to receive their propoſals, than which 
T do not ſuppoſe that human folly can afford any 
thing more ridiculous,” | 
Had it even been my inclination to have refuſ- 
ed, the vivacity of my friend would not have ſuf- 
fered me. She took me by the hand, before 1 
could make any reply, and leading me into her 
own apartment, placed me behind a ſcreen, ++, 
I could ſee and hear every e Which PAP, 3 
without being ſeen. myſelf. rt 
The lady had not fate many minutes in her 
cha; r'of audience, when all her lovers eng to 
het together. 
As that was contrary. to her ſcheme, ſhe Was, 
at firſt, ſome what at a loſs how to behave, but | 
the man of quality ſoon relieved he. 
Madam,“ faid he, preſenting her his muff „ 
1 box, with a falute equally awkward and formal, | 
nas it happens that we three aim at the fame 
| "on, however * * to obtain it, 
| En 
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we have agreed to diſplay our ſeveral pretenſions 
in preſence of each other, that no miſrepreſenta- 
tions may miſlead your judgment ; for nothing 
elſe I think I may, without vanity, ſay, can 
keep you a moment in doubt how to decide be- 
tween us.” 


1 think ſo too,“ ſaid the ſenior, Shin A leaſh 


2 27 


of plumbs are thrown into the ſcale. 


» Plumbs are pretty things,” interrupted the 
fine gentleman, bowing fantaſtically to the lady, 


for thoſe who have teeth to eat them. But my 


good friends, a lady looks not at ſuch things. 


The man is the thing. The behaviour of the 
man it is, that can pleaſe her eye, and gain her 


approbation. There are ſuch things as balls, aſ- 
ſemblies, maſquerades, and an hundred others, £ 


an acquaintance with which ladies know how. 


to prefer to plumbs, or pedigrees either.” 


Pedigrees |” exclaimed the man of quality, 


ſtarting from his chair in a rage, what mean you 


by that alluſion? I will have you to know that a 


man of family values himſelf above all the muſh- 


rooms in the world, let them be garniſhed as 


they will with foppery or wealth.“ 


The ferocious air, with which“ theſe ode 


were uttered, denounced terrible war; when the 


Commander of the ſhip entered, and, with a 
flap of his hand upon the table, commanded | 


ſilence. 


As the ſubj ect of the conteſt had been deſign-" 
ed to be cinecales from him, his appearance 
ſtruck all the competitors dumb: but the lady 


was not under the ſame reſtraint. She inſtantly ' | 


availed herſelf of their filence ; and turning to 
the Commander, I am glad you are come, 


Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, to give me your advice in an 
Eu N I much doubt my own ability to 
deter mines“ 
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determine.“ Then addrefling herſelf to the 
courtiers, Gentlemen, ſhe continued, if 
you pleaſe to proceed now regularly, our friend 
here will aſſiſt me to judge between you.“ 
Eager as each of them was before, the ridicu- 
louſneſs of their preſent ſituation ſtruck them too 
ſtrongly to permit their proceeding. The plumb- 
merchant knit his brows, pouted his lips, and af- 
fected to nod, as if he did not hear her. The 
fine gentleman took out a pocket-glaſs, picked 
a pimple on his cheek; and then fixing his eyes 
upon her with a languiſhing ogle, Ahl] ma- 
dam,” ſaid he, ſhaking his head, and ſhrugging 
up his ſhoulders, ©** you know your own power, 
and triumph over your ſlaves!” While the man 
of quality, begriming all his face with his ſnuff 
in the hurry of his reſentment for ſuch an in- 
dignity, replied, <* I expected, madam, that. a 


lady of your birth and education would have 


made a proper diſtinction between perſons, and 
paid more reſpect to a gentleman ; but varinm 
et mutible, as the poet Virgil faid.”—— Saying 
which, he clapped his hands akimbo, and ſwing- 
ing round on his heel, ſtalked majeſtically out of 
of the room, followed by his campetitors, one 
of them coughing, and the other humming a 
tune. . 5 „5 
The Commander all this time ſtood gaping 


like the ſtatue of Surpriſe, unable to conceive 
the meaning of what he heard and ſaw; till the 
lady at length, calling me qut of my hiding- 


place, ſatisſied his curjofity, When we all joined 


in a loud laugh at ſuch an unaccountable ſcene. 
Thbis affair threw, a cloud over the gaiety f 
dur company for ſome days; but the lady by 
her vivacity, and an equal diſtribution of her 
imiles, not only reſtored. our former banner: 
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but alſo kept the hopes of all her courtiers alive, 
ſo as to afford an inexhauſtible fund of entertain- 
ment for our whole voyage; not an hour paſ- 
ſing, in which the plumb-merchant does nat 
tempt her with boaſting of his wealth, the fine 
gentleman makes her ſome threadbare compli- 
ment, and the man of quality gives broad hints 
of the honour he ſhall confer upon any lady, 
whom he ſhall think worthy of being introduced 
into his noble houſe, though perhaps at this very 
moment there is not a deſcendant of it, beſides 
himſelf, poſſeſſed of a ſecond ſhirt; while the 
Commander, under pretence of keeping peace 
between them, in reality plays their follies againſt 
each other, and heightens the jeſt. | 

Thus do we beguile the tedious hours of our 
long paſſage over the great ocean. If I ſhall not 
be able, in the day of account, to ſhew any acts 
of virtue, by which they are diſtinguiſhed ; I 
hope on the other haad, that they are not ſtained 
with any crime, even in thought, Þ _ | 

In other reſpects my time hath not been ſpent 
without ſome advantage. I have acquired a per- 
fect knowledge of the language of the people to 
whom I am going. I know ſo much of their 
manners, that I am out of danger of - giving of- 
fence by any groſs error; and I have reconciled 
myſelf to their cuſtoms, ſo as not to be ſtartled at 
any thing I ſee. In a word, were it not for the 
tincture of my ſkin, and the turn of my features, 
I might, in the common intercourſe of life, paſs 
for one of themſelves; and a nearer reſemblance 
do I not deſire. 1 1 

ZR | S » „ * * P | 
Our voyage eee an end. We are ſafe 
at anchor in an harbour at one of the extremities 
of the iſland, from whence my female friend and 

I propoſe proceeding by land to the capital, 1 5 
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__ ſhip though will remain here till the wind OR 


favourable for her ſailing thither, which the ma- 


riners ſay it is not at preſent ; and give that as 


the reaſon of our ſtopping here. 


The cuſtoms of this people are moſt unac- . 
countable, They ſeem calculated expreſsly to 
defeat the end, for which they are e ger 


ſigned. 
As ſoon as we entered this harbour, a number 


of men came into the ſhip, without aſking any 


permiſſion, and ſeemed to take poſſeſſion of it as 


if it were their own. 


On my demanding of the Sünder, along 
with whom 1 happened to be, who they were * 


he told me they were men appointed by the go- 
vernment to take care that no part of the com- 


modities brought in the ſhip ſhould be carried to 


Jand, without firſt paying the taxes Poe upon 
| them for the public ſervice. 


a4 


„ How can theſe men prevent it?“ ſaid I. 


cc They are not ſufficient in number to reſiſt the 
mariners, ſhould they be inclined to TAKE their 
merchandize on ſhore,” 


That is very true,” he anſwered ; © but then 


it is known, that any force offered to them would 


be attended with the worſt conſequences. The 3 
offenders would not only loſe their merchandize, 


which would be taken from them by the power 
of the ſtate, but alſo ſuffer an ignominious 
death, for a violation ” Ws ſo neceſſuty to ſup- 


port it.” 
980 And are the over Biers certain,” 1 S 


<<: that theſe men will not connive at what they : 
are appointed to prevent? What means do they 


uſe to aſſure themſelves of their fidelity?“ 
e They ablige them to take an oath,” he re- 
plied air 6 that "wy = execute their truſt 


| honeſtly.” 


135 
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- But 
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% But do they never break that oath ?” I con- 
tinued. 


" Daily,” ſaid he; „ often the very Rune * 


ter they take it. Nor do thoſe who impoſe it ex- 
pet they ſhould do otherwiſe.” 


«© Good Heaven !” I exclaimed ; 60 what do 
J hear ? But | muſt be under ſons i error, Will 


you, Sir, forgive my troubling you with a que- 
ſtion or two more. What is the nature of an 
oath in this country? What is the opinion con- 
ceived of it? With us, an oath is an ach of reli- 
gion, held fo ſacred, that it is never taken but on 
the moſt important occaſions, and in thegmoſt 


ſolemn manner ; and a man who ſhould violate. 


it, would not only be caſt out of ſociety, he would 


die of affright; the very terrors of his own con- 


ſcience would drive him to deſpair,” 


J am ſorry to'fay,” he returned, e that the | 
caſe is very different here. Oaths are made ſo 


common, that they have loſt all reſpect; and 
impoſed on ſuch occaſions, that it is impoſſible 
they ſhould be kept; inſomuch, that inſtead of 
anſwering the end for which they are impoſed, 
they only occation a diſbelief of thoſe principles 


from which they ſhould derive their effect. Mat- 


ters of religion ſhould never be proſtituted to 
other purpoſes; nor its obligations oppoicd to 


ſuch temptations, as buman nature is too ſeldom 


able to reſiſt, I have myſelf taken oaths, Which 
I knew it was impoſſible for me to keep But 


what cou'd I do? J muſt either take them, or 


quit a buſineſs on which I depend for bread.” 
Saying which he left me, in evident embaraſſ- 


ment. 
3 had not 11me to make: any ade dene on the 


words of this unhappy man, when one of thoſe 
guardians of the Jaw came up to me, and without 
any 
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4 THE PILGRIM. | 
any preface told me, that if I had any buſineſs to 
go, there was not an officer in the ſhip who would 
ſerve me more reaſonably than himſelf. 5 
It is not poſſible for me to expreſs the horror 

with which I was ſtruck at the profligacy of this 
propoſal, which I underſtood too well from the 
converſation I had juſt before had with the Com- 
mander, Looking him ſteadily in the face, 
„ Wretched man!” I replied, © can you think 

any price equal to ſo black a crime??? a 

Such a refuſal was ſo unexpected, that he knew 
not wffat to ſay. He ſtared at me, for ſome mo- 
ments, unable to reply; then turned off, mutter- 
ing to himſelf, Phe fellow's a fool!“ 
That he met few ſuch fools, I too plainly:faw. 
During our whole ſtay, there was. a. mart held 
publickly in the ſhip, every thing bought at 
which was carried on ſhore without hinderance 
from the men ſworn to prevent it, and often. by 
themſelves ; and this I had reaſon to believe was 
the true motive for our ſtopping here. 

, * R % * Fa 
I have been once more, for ſome hours, on the 
land. How ſtrange does every thing appear to 
me! I thought 1 ſhould not betray myſelf by 
ſhewing ſurprize ; but it was impoſſible to be pre- 
pared for what exceeds all conception. 

T his people are far more powerful than we 
could think, even from their own accounts. 'The 
place where we have landed is one of the ports 

appointed for their ſhips of war, It is impoſſible 
for any deſcription to convey an idea of the ſtores 
of every kind collected here for the conſtruct ion 
and ſervice of thoſe dreadful machines, each of 
which ſeems of ſufficient ſtrength fingly to wage 
a war; and yet I am informed, that they have ſe- 
veral other places of the kind, two of them in par- 
Licular far exceeding his. Good 
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| Good Heaven l what beneficent purpoſes-might 
be ſerved by a right application of the treaſure 
expended here for the deſtruction of the human 
kind? My ſoul ſickens at the thought. I no lon- 

ger admire a power fo horridly abuſe. 
"WEE * * 4 * 4 

I went, the evening after our landing, along 
with my female friend, to an entertainment of 

muſick and dancing, where I had a farther proof 
of the impoſſibility of farming a proper judgment 
from deſcription. * 

Much as I had heard of the freedom with which 
the ſexes converſe in this country, I was ſtruck. 
with aſtoniſhment when I entered the room; the 
reality ſo far exceeded every thing 1 could con- 
ceive from the repreſentation, _ 

Figure to yourſelf a number of people af both 
ſexcs, with the high blood of youth irritated by 
violent exerciſe, and their paſhons inflamed by 
the moſt intimate acceſs to*their objects, and you 
will form a faint notion of the ſcene I was in. 

This is arming nature againſt virtue, laying 

the ax to its root; and muſt neceſſarily introduce. 
an utter diſſolution of manners. I turned away 
with abhorrence from the fight. Nor was I the 
only one diſpleaſed with the ſcene. The man of 
quality, not thinking there was ſufficient reſpect 
paid to his birth, refuſed to join in their feſtivi- 
ty; and placing himſelf beſide me, gave vent to 
his reſentment in farcaſtick remarks upon the 
company, to which his temper is too prone. 

But that was far from being the caſe with. my 
female friend, She appeared to be once more in 
her proper ſphere. Every atom-of her was alive, 
every look {poke pleafure. As her. firſt rank in 
life was known, and ſueceſs had obliterated the 

manner of her going abroad, the rulers of the en- 
5 | : tertainment 
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| tertainment paid her every honour in their power, 
to which her whole deportment thewed her equal. 
i As to the other companions of our voyage, the 
| plumb- merchant holding it waſte of time to go 
into company where there was nothing to be got- 
| ten, took his cuſtomary nap in his eaſy-chair ; 
1 while the fine gentleman would by no means omit 
| ſuch an-opportunity of diſplaying his accompliſh- 
ments, in matters which were the conſtant theme 
of his converſation. He accordingly dreſſed him- 
ſelf with great magnificence, and aſſumed all the 
airs of a man of the firſt faſhion ; but his perform- 
ance was far from ſupporting his pretenfions. He 
only ſpoiled the character he affected. The foot - 
man appeared uppermoſt in ſpite of all his endea- 
vors. 
{ ſhall ſet out for the capital to- -morrow, in 
company with my female friend, to whoſe con- 
duct I ſubmit myſelf implicitly, The diſtance is 
conſiderable; but that is overbalanced by the 
conveniencies of travelling, which, I am inform- 


ven. 
- This 1 is far from being unwelcome to 
me. Before I landed I was nov ſenſible of half 
the diſagreeable circumſtances which attend ſo 
long a ſea- voyage; but now that I have taſted the 
free air of the morning, perfumed with all the 
balmy eſſenees of autumn, my heart ſickens at 
the thought of the noiſome priſon in ien ſo 
many of us were crowded together. 
- Beſides, I ſhal ſee the face of the country, find 
read the genuine manners of the people, which 
are always moſt fre in the ſimplicity of rural 
life. 
I underſiar d that 1 ſhall e frequent oppor- 


| tunity of ſending my letters to you, 6 
al 


— 


ed, exceed. thoſe of any other countty under Hea- 
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at the approaching ſeaſon of the year, which gives 
me great pleaſure, for more reaſons than one. 
Beſides the happy aſſurance of my heart, that 


it will be 


pleaſing to you to hear often from me, 


it will prevent my letters from being ſo long as 
they have bitherto been, and, but for“ that eir- 
cumſtance, muſt have continued to be; for if a 


great book is a great evil, as I have ſomewhere 


read, much more ſo is a great letter, which, 


from the 
In the 


nature of it, ought to be ſhort. | 
manner of my writing, I ſhall obſerve 


this rule; to give the ſentiments of other people 
in their own words, that is, to let them ſpeak for 
themſelves : and this I ſhall do, for fear of miſ- 


repreſent] 
which is 


ng their meaning, ſhould I miſtake it; 


not unlikely, where people intend quite 


the contrary, of what they ſpeak. — | 
With my own meaning, which I may perhaps 
be preſumed to be better acquainted, I ſhall not 


think my 


ſelf obliged to obſerve ſuch formality, 


but give either the fubſtance of what I may have 
ſaid on any occaſion, or the words themſelves, as 


it may happen. 


FFF 


1 4 


* 


at length, in ſome manner, ſettled in 


AM, 
I the metropolis of this ſtrange country; where 


I have be 
Let no 


en for ten days. 63: ay; 
t my friend think, from my having diſ- 


continued writing ſo long, that T forgot him for 
a ſingle moment; or was diverted by any plea- 


ſure, from ſo dear a duty. The whole ſyſtem of 
as I may ſay,” has been diſordered to 


my. ſoul, 
ſuch a de 


gree, by the noiſe, buftle, and confu- 


ſion in w] 


nich I live, that it was impoſlible for 


me 
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me to arrange my thoughts in any intelligible, 
much leſs agreeable order. 

My journey, if I may call it ſuch, from the 
place where we landed to this city, afforded me 
abundant matter for ſpeculation. I ſay, if I may 
call it a journey; becauſe we were to every pur- 

poſe at home, during the whole way. 5 
Me travelled in a chamber drawn by horſes, in 
ich we fat as much at our eaſe, as if we were 
in an houfe; converſing without interruption, 
and viewing the country through the glaſſes of 
which the ſides and front of the chamber were 
made; and which ſerved equally to admit the 
-proſpect, and defend us from every inclemency 
of the weather. = | | 
Nor was our living inferior to our manner of 
travelling; there being houſes all along the road, 
at moderate diſtances from each other, where tra- 
vellers are inſtantly ſupplied with every thing they 
can be ſuppoſed to want, even to luxury; and 
that with as much readineſs and regularity, as if 
they conſtantly reſided there. In a word, my 
dear friend, juſtice obliges me to own, that in 
the arts of procuring the conveniencies of life, 
3 theſe people have advanced far before us. 
But this is only one ſide of the medal. The 
: reverſe affords a very different proſpect. Their 
1 attention appears to be fixed entirely upon theſe 
| . ſecondary objects. The country is for the moſt 
part uneultivated, and conſequently deſtitute of 
inhabitants; for agriculture alone can ſupport po- 
. pulation. Their cities indeed, and this in par- 
iicular, are crowded with people; but that rather - 
- - -waſtes, than ſtrengthens the ſtate: too, great an 
-acceſs to one part, like a tumor in the human 
body, draining the extremities - of their due ſup- 
port. F have looked around me more than once; 


and, 


— —— ——— ——— —„— 
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and, as far as the eye could reach, could ſcarcely 
- perceive any traces of the habitation or labour of 
an huſbandman. Hoy different from our coun- 
try! where every ſpot is inhabited, and Wa 
ſupport to the hand which cultivates it. 

Ihe ſhades of night had covered the earth, 
when we arrived at this city ; a cireumſtance 
which, 
us of the pleaſure of ſeeing the many beautiful 

and magnificent 'habitations with which it is ſur- 
rounded on every ſide; but the loſs was amply 
made up to me. Judge what was my — | 
to find this immenſe place illuminated in ſuch a 
manner, as to preſent us with an artificial day. 
It inſtantly recalled my native country to my mind. 
1 ſeized the hand of my conductreſs, and, in the 


abſence of joy, ex claimed, “ This, at leaſt, you! | 


have borrowed from us! This can be no other, 
than our feſtival of lamps. 
I ſhould arrive on the very day.” 

„I hope,“ ſhe replied with a ſmile, <* that 
every thing you meet will give you equal joy. 


This cauſe of it, at leaſt, you will never want. 


The illuminations, which you behold, are not in 
conſequence of any feſtival. 
lights, continued every night through the year, 


for the, convenience of the people.” | 
We ſtopped at an houſe of accommodation, of 


the ſame kind of thoſe which we had met upon 
the road, where we were ſerved with: the greateſt 
eaſe and elegance. 


On our entering the city, I had obſerved-that 
Which 


my conductreſs felt unuſual emotion; 
vented itſelf in a flood of tears, as ſoon? as the 
people of the houſe where we ſtopped had receiv- 
ed her commands, and withdrawn to oro 
in execution, 


my kind conductreſs told me, deprived 


Happy omen ! That 


They are ordinary 


The 
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The fight ſtruck me. A ſympathetick drop 


Road: ready in my eye, though 1 knew not the 


cauſe of her grief. I ſaw her grieved ; and that 


was ſufficient cauſe for me. 
She ſaw how I was affected; and with a ſmile, | 


| ſweet as a ſun-beam ſparkling thfough a ſhower, 


8 


* Wonder not, my friend, ſaid ſne, at theſe _ 


tears 1 They are the overflowing of an heart, 
| grateful to Heaven for all its favours ; the Ge | 


of which recurs upon-me the more ſtrongly, at 


the remembrance of the manner in which I teſt 


this place.” 
The remainder of the evening ſhe ſpent in 


anticipating the joy the ſhould feel at meeting 
her benefactor the next day; and ſharing with 


him the happy fruits of his friendſhip to her, in 
the day of her diſtreſs : ſhe then ordered one of 


' her ſervants to go in the morning to his houſe, 
and enquire at what time he ſhould find him at 
| home, without ſaying by whom he was ſent; for 
ſhe had not given him any notice of her arrival, 

in order to heighten t their mutual pleaſure, by his 

ſurprize. 

Nor could ſhe, at times, forbear indulging a 


pleaſure as natural, though perhaps not of ſo pure 
.a:kind.: As 55 the acquaintances of our proſ- 


perity, the ſummer- flies of lite, ſaid ſhe, with a 


lofty air, „I ſhall know. them no more! It is 


now my turn to forget!“ 
As I was acquainted with the whole affair, 
he kindly promiſed to let me ſhare in the plea- 


ſure of the interview between her and her friend; 
but it proved more affecting even om ſhe ex- 


pedted. 
We had juſt ended our morning's 8 


when the ſervant ſhe had ſent to enquire for him, 


returned. His face was a letter of unwelcome 
a TT =» OK 
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tidings. He informed her, that her friend was 
in a priſon, where he had been for fome time 
confined for a debt, which he had unwarily 
contracted, by becoming a ſurety for another 
perſon. _ | - ; 3 
The effect, which this information had upon 
her, may be eaſily conceived. © In a priſon!“ 
ſaid ſhe, ſtarting from her ſeat, with an expreſ- 
ſion in her looks impoſſible to be deſcribed. Then 
waving her hand to the ſervant to withdraw, ſhe 
ſunk back into her chair, and burſt into a flood 
of tears. . | | 85 
There are ſituations, in which the obtruſion 
of conſolation only aggravates grief. I echoed 
her ſorrow: with a ſympathetick figh ; nor vainly 
attempted to interrupt the work of nature. 
A few moments reſtored her to herſelf. Why 
1 do I waſte in unavailing tears, ſaid ſhe, the 
time which I ought to devote to the relief of my 
friend. Thank Heaven,” continued ſhe, falling 
on her knees, and raiſing her hands and eyes in 
rapturous exuitations, ** Thank Heaven, that it 
has enabled me to give him more effectual con- 
|  ſolation, _ | . 8 
„ We will go to the priſon,” ſaid ſhe, riſing, 
& and put an end to his diſtreſs, every moment 
of which is more painful to me than it can poſſi- 
bly be to him, becauſe it infinuates a reproach to 
[my friendſhip.“ à„ 8 
On dur entering this ſcene of miſery, my heart 
was ſtruck with horror, from the deſcription 
which my friend had given me of it in the way. 
Juſt Heaven ! that man ſhould fink fo far beneath 
humanity, as to take a malignant delight in heap- 
ing unavalling miſery on his fellow. creatures, 
whom misfortune hath, on the contrary, made 
it his duty to relieves 8 „ 
LL v.. cm 
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The meeting of my conductreſs with her 


friend, is not to be deſcribed. The moment he 


entered the room, whither he was ſummoned to 
her, ſhe flew to him; and falling upon his neck, 
without regard to the numbers who were oreſent, | 
| ſobbed out, Oh! my friend] my friend!“ as 
ſhe wept over him, in anguiſh of foul. . | 

His ſituation did not appear to be leſs diſtreſs- 
ful. Abſorbed in the ſenſe of his own. misfor- 
tunes, he felt her embrace, before he knew from 
whom he received it: but the ſound of her voice 
ſoon told him. 

So unexpected a. meeting melted. him into a 


£ ſoftneſs, which he had never ſhewn before. He 


preſſed his lips to her cheek; and returning her 
embrace, mingled his tears with hers. 

Such a ſcene was too affecting to be ſupport- 
ed, even by thoſe to whom cuſtom had made 
grief familiar. Every one withdrew in reſpectful 
ſilence, leaving the mourners and me to our- 
ſelves. 


this ſoftneſs. Why do we waſte our time thus?“ 
; ſaid ſhe, as ſhe raiſed herſelf from the neck of her 
friend; why do we give a moment to grief, 
which can be reſcued from it? How, much is your 
debt? And to whom due? Prepare to return, 
with me, directly to your family. My heart will 
never feel happineſs, till I make you all, once 
more, happy together. . 
This was more than the grateful heart of the 


good man could hear. He fixed his eyes eager- 


ly upon her for a moment: then turning away, 
as unable to ſupport her ſight, The child of 


ny dear maſter!“ ſobbed he, burſting out into a 


torrent of tears. 


et 


But her beneficent ſpirit Gon roſe ſuperior 8 
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But ſhe did not ſuffer him to remain long in 

this ſtate. ** Shake off this weakneſs,” faid 

ſhe, taking him by the hand; and anſwer me. 
How much is your debt! And to whom?“ 

4 Oh! madam,” he replied, having by this 


time recovered the power of utterance, “ you 


are too good I muſt. not] cannot treſpaſs upon 
you ſo far. The debt is too great! 


Then it muſt be great indeed!“ interrupted 


ſhe ; but let the motive apologize for my 


freedom. I think you could not poſſibly get ere - 
dit for any debt, which I ſhall think too great to 
pay for you. Anſwer me then, directly; or I 


ſhall conclude that you repent of your friendſhip 


to me, and hold me unworthy of the happineſs 


of making a return for it. 
This was an adjuration not to be reſiſted. He 


informed her, that the nominal debt, for which 


he was confined, was ten thouſand pounds, the 
penal ſum of a bond * into which he had enter- 
ed, as ſurety for a man with whom he had long 
lived in friendſhip, but who had mma fled, and 
left him to ruin. 


Not for ten thouſand "md, * aid ſhe,- 
| raiſing her voice, in. exultation ; * nor for ten 
times the ſum ſhall my friend be ruined ! Send 


to your creditor to meet me here in an hour; and 


I will depoſit in his: hands jewels to twice that 


value, till I can diſpoſe of other effects to pay 


him. Send for him inſtantly ; and at the ſame 
time ſend home to your _— to let them know | 


* The writer, in this, and many other places, is at 2 good 


deal of pains to explain to his friend the matters he alludes 
to; and that not always with ſucceſs : but the-tranſlator has 
not thought it neceſſary to trouble his readers with ſuch ex- 


planations, as the terms themſelves are lufficiently under- 


tosd by them. 
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we will dine with them; for never will I taſte 
bread, till you are freed from this wretched place. 
We ſhall afterwards have time. to conſider how 
this miſchance may be retrieved.” 
Saying this, ſhe aroſe to go for the jewels; but 
the worthy man begged her to ſtop a few mi- 


nutes, and hear what he had to ſay: He told 
her, that to refuſe her friendſhip would be an in- 


grateful pride, of which he was not capable; but 


that, if ſhe would permit him, he would avail 
"himſelf of it, in a manner equally beneficial to 
him, and much leſs burthenſome to her.” He faid, 
that he was not unable of himſelf to pay all that 
could be proved to be due upon his bond; but 
that, as he+had reaſon to believe the whole tranſ- 
action to have been a ſnare laid for him between 


his creditor and baſe friend, he did not think 
himſelf under any moral obligation to rob his fa- 


mily of the earnings of his life on ſuch an ac- 


count; and therefore, as he could not procure 
bail for fo great a ſum (by reaſon of his creditor's 


ſuing him for the entire penalty of the bond) he 
had ſubmitted to confinement, either till he ſhould 
be able to unfold the myſtery of their iniquity, or 


be releaſed by death, rather than give up his wite 
and children to poverty. But that if ſhe would 


be ſo good as to procure him his liberty by bail, 


he did not doubt but he ſhould ſoon detect thes 


whole villainy. 
T his propoſal e not of any objection. 


She waited therefore while he wrote a letter ro a 


banker, who was his friend, as far as worldly 


prudence can be reconciled: to that ſacred name, 


to inform him of her intention; which letter ſhe 
was to deliver along with the diamonds, and then 
bring him along with her to the priſon, to con- 


Jude the affair. | 
It 
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It is unneceſſary. for me to ſay, that ſhe Joſt not 
a minute. In leſs than three hours, ſhe had the 
inexpreſſible happineſs of ſending her friend home 
to his family, whither ſhe promiſed to follow him 
in the evening; her ſpirits having been already 
too much agitated for her to bear being preſent at 
their firſt meeting, | 1 
On our going to this houſe of joy and-glad- 
neſs, the meeting was ſuch as might be expected 
from the mutual circumſtances and characters of 
the people. They found as much difficulty to 
give vent to, as ſhe to repreſs, the effuſions of gra- 
titude winch flowed from every heart around her. 
As ſocn as their firſt emotions were in ſome 
meaſure appeaſed, ſhe conſulted with her friend 
upon the management of her own affairs, the en- 
tire conduct of which ſhe entruſted to him. 
It is impoſſible for me to expreſs what I felt 
during all theſe affecting ſcenes, though I could 
only be a {ſilent ſpectator of them. Never had 
my heart known an happier day. TS, 
Ina few days the care of her agent provided my 
friend with an houſe and equipage ſuited to her 
preſent ſtate; in which I was in a manner com- 
pelled, by her kindneſs, to accept of an apartment, 
where | am, in every reſpect, maſter of myſelf. 
He has likewiſe procured for me an attendant 
.of approved fidelity, who is not unacquainted 
with the cuſtoms of our country, having lived 
there ſeveral years; the one, whom I brought 
from home, having proved negligent and un- 
faithful during the voyage. He has alſo ſold for 
me one of my diamonds, and two of my pearls, 
at ſo great a price, that I am a man of wealth, 
and known to be ſuch : the only ſure title to re- 
ſpect in this country, or indeed, too probably, in 


any other, oa | 
| | D 3 Theſe 
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| Theſe neceſſary matters being thus ſettled, I 
ſhall have leiſure now to apply my thoughts to 
making ſome obſervations on the people of this 
country, their cuſtoms and manners, for which my 
fortunate connection with this ſenſible and worthy 
woman will afford me the beſt opportunity, by 
_ Introducing what is here called the beſt company, 
that is, the: een of thoſe of the firſt rank. 
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M. time is ſo ha up by day, that I devote 


the hours of reſt to writing to my friend, 

Theſe people ſeem to live for no other purpoſe 
but to pay viſits, the ſole motives to which are 
idleneſs and vanity ; and yet at theſe viſits is the 
heart eaſieſt read by an oblerving eye. 

No ſooner was it known that my friend was 
returned in affluence to her own country, than, 
as ſhe had foreſeen, all thoſe who had turned 
their backs upon her on the death of her father, 
now flew with open arms to welcome her home. 
T be dignity of her behaviour, on this occaſion, 
did her the higheſt honour. She received them 
all with the politeneſs due to their rank and her 
own; but, at the ſame time, with the diſtance of 
Utter "ſtrangers ; ; not returning any of their kind 
enquiries, nor ſeeming to recoliect that the had 
ever ſeen them before. | 

Abaſhed at a repulſe, which came too home to 
be miſtaken, they ſhewed their conſciouſneſs of 
its juſtice, by their confuſion. - 

One only had the confidence to expoſtulate | 
with her on her conduct; which gave occaſion/to 
a ſcene too extraordinary to be omitted. 

This lady had been one of the moſt intimate ac- 


quaintance of my friend's mother in the life of her 
| huſband, 
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| huſband, not only encouraging her in all her va- 
nity, and leading her into expence, but alſo fre- 
- quently borrowing money from her, which ſhe well 
knew ſhe was not able to lend; and all this in the 
- light of friendſhip, becauſe ſhe was of high birth. 
But the moment the death of her huſband had 
changed her circumſtances, inſtead of treating 
her even with compaſſion, ſhe made her the ſub- 
ject of her ridicule and abuſe in all companies, and 
even refuſed to ſee her, or anſwer her letters, when 
applied to for the money ſhe had borrowed. 
Nor had ſhe ſtopped here. When, by the death 
of her mother, my friend was left to appearance 
deſolate and alone in the world, ſhe added inſult 
to her former ill treatment, ſending her a meſſage 
by a ſervant, thut, if her pride was yet brought 
down to her condition, ſhe would take her into 
her own ſervice, till ſhe could find another for her. 
It had happened that ſhe was in the country, when 
my friend's return, in ſuch proſperous.circumſtan- 
ces, was firſt made known in the polite world. 
As ſoon as ſhe returned, either not having 
heard of the reception which the others had met, 
or thinking to bear it down by greater aſſurance, 
ſhe came the next morning in an undreſs of in- 
timacy, and at an earlier hour than that of cere- 
monious viſits ; and, defiring to be ſnewn directly 
to her, entered without any introduction or no- 
tice; and running directly up to her, threw her 
arms around her neck, and embraced her with 
all the warmth and tenderneſs of friendſhip, be- 
fore ſhe had power to keep her off, or even knew 
who ſhe was; exclaiming, as well as the eager- 
neſs, and repetitions of her ſalute would permit, 
* Good Heaven ! am I fo happy as to embrace 
again the daughter of my deareſt friend?“ 
But though my friend had not had time to ſee 
her face, her voice directly told her who ſhe was. 
| | D 4: =; Diſ- 
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Diſengaging herſelf therefore from her embrace, 
without making any return to it, ſhe aſked her, 
coldly, whom ſhe was obliged to for ſo great a 
favour? EOF „„ 


But her viſitant Was too ſanguine in her tem- 
per, to be fo eaſily repulſed. Gracious Hea- 


WH 


ven!” ſhe anſwered, with a look and accent of 


aſtoniſhment, b is it poſſible that my deareſt 5 


Emily can have forgotten Lady Mary, the in- 
ſeparable, the deareſt friend of her dear mo- 


ther? Perhaps I am altered ! But never can I 
forget that lovely face of yours. The bud is 


blown to its full perfection; the promiſe of 


your infancy exceeded by your ripened beauty. 


How often have I gazed in rapture on that face, 


while you fat ſmiling in my lap!” FE + 
My friend, who had now got over the firſt ſur- 


prize of ſuch an intruſion, let her run on to the end 


of her roll, knowing that the more ſhe ſaid, ſhe 


would only lay herſelf the more open to the re- 
turn ſhe deſigned her. As ſoon as ſhe ſtopped, 
*© Tam ſorry, madam,” replied ſne, that I can- 
not return the compliment your Jadyſhip is pleaſed 
to pay me, as | really do not know that my mother 


ever had any ſuch friend as the lady you mention.“ 


How! returned the other, reddening with 


reſentment, or perhaps ſurprize ; „the daugh- 


ter of Mrs. Courtley not know that Lady Ma- 
ry was her inſeparable companion, her beft, 


and moſt reſpected friend! You aſtoniſn me, 
my dear! It is not poſſible.“ . 


<< I well know,” anſwered my friend, that my 


mother had an acquaintance of that name, during 


the life of my father ; and I alſo know how that 


acquaintance behaved to her after his death, and 
again to myſelf after her death; which I think a 
juſt reaſon for ſaying that I will know no _ 4 

| h | N ; | Phe 
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c The creature's brain is turned, I think, 5 
replied the other, ſcarce able to articulate a word 
through rage; the creature's brain is turned by 
the ſucceſs of her tranſportation. But I will 
humble her inſolence, and teach her how to be- 
have to her” betters ; . which, ſhe flung 
out of the room. 

As ſoon as ſhe was gone, I am glad, ” ſaid 
my friend, << that this interview is over. I fear» 
ed it more. than any other, leſt I ſhould not be 
ſufficiently miſtreſs of my temper ; for of all hu- 
man-kind, this is the one, whom my heart 


holds in the greateſt deteſtation. | 
„ The conſequence I well know, She. will 


run all over the town to rail at me; but her rail- 
ing will have an effect quite contrary to her inten- 
tion, and, like dirt thrown againſt the wall, re- 
| coil in her own face. Lam rich, and ſhe is not: 
the world therefore, with its uſual good- nature 
and juſtice, will take part with me without fur- 
ther enquiry,” 

Then, to juſtify a . which was 
ſtronger than I had ever known her expreſs be- 
fore, ſhe gave me this account of the lady's 


behaviour, 
13 Bs. : 


"Y friend has hitherto been the principal 
ſubject of my letters ; but I ſhall now be- 
gin to make ſome figure in them myſelf; and 
often be the hero of my own tale. 

A matter came lately to my knowledge which 
has given me but an unfavourable opinion of the 
manners of this people, and of the laws of the 
country, at leaſt in ſome very intereſting par- 


ticulars. | | 5 
D 5 8 have ; 
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'T have informed you of my friend's having de- 
livered from confinement a worthy man (his 
name is Williams) to whom ſhe was under mm” 
obligation. 

While the and I waited with him for the exe- 
cution of ſome fermalities of law, neceſſary for 
procuring his liberty, I was ſo ſtruck by the con- 
traſt in che appearance of two men, whom I ſaw 
walking together in the priſon-yard, that I could 


not forbear enquiring of him who they were. 


& Sir,“ :nſwered he, they are two of the 
inhabitants of this place of wretchedneſs, whoſe 
appearances do not differ more than the cauſes 
which have involved them in this common ruin. 

He ho is ſo u ell dreſſed, and appears to be 
in every reſpect ſo much at his eaſe, is confined 
for debts to the amount of thirty thouſand pieces 
of gold, which he has found means to contract 
by every ſpecies of iniquity, and impoſition upon 


the credulity of mankind, which could eſcape the 


immediate notice of the law ; and now refuſes, to 
pay, though he is known to be worth twice the 
lum; but lives here in luxury, while his creditors 
are many of them ſtarving, his fortune being out 
of their reach. It is not many days ſince the wife 
of one of them applied to him for relief in the 


moſt moving terms; but the callous wretch, 
though he had been under the higheſt obligations 
to her huſband at his firſt ſetting out in life, ard 


is convinced that he has been the ſole cauſe of his 
ruin, had the inhumanity to throw the poor wo- 
man a ſhilling, ſaying, he never e to a 


beggar. _ 
His intention, I 3 is to weary out his 


creditors, till he ſhall bring them to accept of 


ſome very trifling compoſition, which the poorer 


pr them certainly would a do; but, as the 
richer 
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richer will not ſubmit to ſuch a barefaced impo- 


ſition, he will not pay thoſe who would, becauſe 


their diſcharge alone would not reſtore him to 
his liberty. | - 3 
It was not his ſcheme to have ſpent his days 


here. He had prepared every thing tor flying 


into a foreign land with the ſpoils of his iniqui- 
ty; but one of his creditors, ſuſpecting his de- 


ſign, ſtopped him in the very moment he was 


going to carry it into execution. 


As for the other, his caſe is really to be 


pitied. He was in happy circumſtances, and 
juſtly reſpected for his virtues by all who knew 


him; when he had the misfortune to become 
ſurety for one of his acquaintances, who was 


made a gatherer of the publick revenue. 
As he did not think that by ſuch an en- 


gagement he had given up his right to act as he 


thought proper in other matters, he ſome time 


after ventured to oppoſe the Miniſter at an elec- 
tion, which gave him ſuch offence, that he 
directly called upon the tax-gatherer for his ac- 
counts, and, on finding a deficiency in them, 


ſued his unhappy ſurety; whoſe fortune falling 
ſomewhat ſhort of the debt, he threw himſelf 
info this priſon for the reſidue ; where he hath 


now been for ſeveral years, nor hath any hope 


of being ever releaſed, as the debtors of the ſtate 
are expreſsly excluded from the relief occaſionally 


given by the legiſlature to thoſe who are in con- 


finement for debts due to private perſons, | 


„ Nor is the ſeverity of this treatment the 


worſt part of it. There is too ſtrong reaſon to 
think that the tax-gatherer ran away with the 
publick money at the inſtigation of the Miniſter 
bimſelf, in order to put this poor man into his 

| 5 power, 
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power, that, by his ruin, he might terrify others 
from daring to behave with the like ſpirit,” | 

I was ſo much affeRed with the misfortunes of 
this unhappy man, that I reſolved, if poſſible, 
to reſtore him to his liberty. For this purpoſe, 
when Mr. Williams came ſome days after to 
ſetile the account of the jewels which I had given 
him to ſell for me, I aſked him the amount of the 
debt for which he was confined; and whether it 
might not be poſſible to procure his releaſe by 
payment of ſome reaſonable part of it? To 
which he anſwered, that the debt was not above 
three hundred pieces of gold; but that, as debts 
due to the ſtate were never compounded nor for- 
given, there was no way of procuring his releaſe 
but by paying the whole, which, though not a 
great ſum in itſelf, exceeded his ability, his whole 
fortune having been already torn from him. 

] inſtantly devoted that ſum to ſo beneficent a 
uſe; and gave directions to Mr. Williams to that 
effect. 

REY a commiſſion was fo unexpected, that 
the worthy man could not forbear exclaiming, 
«©. Good Heaven! can it be poſſible ??—Then, 
as recolleging himſelf, But why ſhould I be 
ſurprized, 7 continued, < at any act of gene- 
roſity in the friend of my bencfactreſs? Her eſ- 
teem is a proof that he muſt poſſeſs every virtue !” 

He propoſed to me going with him to the 
priſon ; but J declined it, being deſirous to keep 
the affair ſecret from every one but him. 

But I ſoon found that impoſſible. When the 
poor man could not prevail upon Mr. Williams 
to let him know who was his benefactor, he na- 
_  turally concluded it muſt be my friend ; and ac- 
cordingly, his firſt enjoyment of his liberty was 
to throw himſelf at her feet in gratitude, which | 


. drew on a diſcovery. 
I will 
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Il Will not attempt to deſcribe the emotions of 
his honeſt heart. I more than once feared that 
nature would prove unequal to them; that rea- 


ſon, if not even life, would ſink under the 


weight of his gratitude. 


My friend reproved me, with an air of the 


kindeſt jealouſy, for having intended to deprive 


her of the pleaſure ſhe enjoyed in ſuch a proof of 
my virtue; and not to be behind me in bene- 
ficence, gave him a purſe of gold, faying, 
& That liberty, without the means of enjoying 
it, loſt half its value.“ “ 


And now, O ſhadow of that wiſdom and virtue 


which diſpenſe happineſs to a myriad of myriads, 
is not the great merit attributed to this action an 
implicit reproach to the morals of theſe people? 
Does it not argue a want of virtue in their prac- 
tice to beſtow ſuch laviſh praiſe upon the perfor- 


mance of duty? For, it is not the duty of every 
man to relieve the diſtreſs of his fellow, as far 


as in his power? N 
The money whſch hath reſtored liberty to this 


oppreſſed man, is not the twentieth part of what 


I poſſeſs. . How then could I anſwer to myſelf, 


how could J enjoy the reſt, ſhould I neglect an 


| opportunity of applying that much ſo properly ? 


Nor doth it appear to be a leſs reproach to 


their laws, that a man ſhould languiſh in priſon, 


and his value be loſt to the community, for a 


debt, which he is known to have contracted 
without a fault, and to be unable to pay; while 


another, who, by a premeditated abuſe of the 


confidence neceſſary to ſociety, has gotten the 
Property of the generous and unwary into his 
poſſeſſion, is permitted to riot on the ſpoils of 
his. iniquity. Ought there not to be a dif- 
* For the ſcquel of this ſtory, ſee letter XVI. vol. II. 
„ b | ference 
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ference in the ſufferings of the innocent and 
the guilty; and ought not the latter, at leaſt, to 
be debarred from the enjoyment of the wealth 

acquired in ſuch a manner, if it cannot be wreſt- 

ed from him for reſtitution? N 


Lr ER i., 


| Went yeſterday to deliver a letter of recom- 
| : mendation from the Governor of the city 
where I embarked, to a friend of his here, whoſe 
military exploits have rendered his name famous 
through all the regions of the eaſt. , 
Nile was at one of his country ſeats not far from 
E this city, where every thing ſhews wealth in 
| profuſion. _ HL” + . 
| My friend, who had known him in Mogul- 
ll - ſton, was ſo kind as to accompany me. We 
| were received with equal magnificence and po- 
| liteneſs; nor was there any thing wanting to 
| make our entertainment pleaſing, but our enter- 
| tainers being pleaſed ; who too evidently did not 
reliſh himſelf, what he took the greateſt pains to 
- recommend to us. FC FOE 
| As! know that there is nothing ſo agreeable, 
| 


on ſuch occaſions, as approbation, I praiſed eve- 
ry thing | ſaw in the moſt judicious manner I was 
able, to ſhew that I ſpoke not merely from com- 
pliment; as indeed every thing deſerved praiſe ; 
no expence appearing to have been ſpared in the _ 
purchaſe, notaſte wanting in the choice of them. 
|. - Fhis honeſt artifice took effect. His eyes. 
ſparkled at every word I ſaid : but I ſoon ſaw that 
all his pleaſure ended in this momentary gratifi- 
cation of vanity, He could not bear to look a 
ſecond time at any thing he ſhewed us, and be- 
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trayed impatience at every moment we ſtopped 
to conſider them. 

When the courſe of this oſtentation led us in- 
to his gardens, he took an opportunity of de- 
taching me from the reſt of the company, while 
they were examining the various works which he 
was carrying on. 

As ſoon as we were alone, 2 have ardhntly | 
wiſhed for this happineſs,” faid he, preſſing my 
 kand, and fixing his gliſtening eyes eagerly upon 
mine, ever ſince I have heard of your arrival 
in this country, that I might have the honour 
of conſulting with you, upon a matter in which 
you mult certainly be much better able to adviſe 
me, than any other perſon I know. | 

* You ſee this houſe and thele -gardens ! I 
purchaſed them at a moſt extravagant price, be- 
cauſe I heard them univerſally praiſed : but I had 
ſcarce got poſſeſſion of them, before all their 
boaſted beauties faded in my fight. 

I then conſulted the moſt famous architects 
and deſigners of the age, who all gave me diffe- 
rent plans, every one aſſerting his own to have 
the pre-eminence. _ | 

« As it would have coſt me too much MF 
to examine them particularly, I gave the prefe- 
rence to that which was the moſt expeniive, con- 
cluding that it muſt be the beſt. | 

% Accordingly every thing was overturned. ; 
woods and hills removed, vallies filled up, the 
courſe of the rivers altered, in a word, the whole 
ſcene entirely changed ; but now that it is almoſt 
fnifhed, I am fo ſick of it, that I would this. 
inſtant undo all that has been done; if I Knew 
what to do after. 

„What Jhave therefore to requeſt of you is, 
that, as the beight of my wiſh is to imitate the 

ſtyle 
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ſtyle of your country, you will give me a model 

of ſomething which has never yet been ſeen in 
this. I regard not the expence, nor how much 


out of nature it may be. What I want, is, to 


amuſe myſelf, and ſurpriſe every one elſe who 


ſees it. The people I employ at preſent have 


- attempted ſomething of the kind, but ſo injudi- 
cioufly,that, like an improbable tale, their works. 


raiſe diſguſt, rather than ſurpriſe.” - _ 
I promiſed him that I would conſider of the 
matter, unable to ſay whether his unhappineſs 


more moved my pity or contempt, 


As we returned, ** You have now ſeen,” faid 
my friend, one of the moſt extraordinary in- 
ſtances of the power of caprice over the human 
heart, which this, or perhaps any other age or 


country, has ever produced. 
„ This man, whom you ſee ſurrounded with 


every thing which is thought to conſtitute the 
happineſs of all other men, is himſelf the moſt 
unhappy of human kind; either that he is ſati- 

ated with what he poſſeſſes, and can with for no- 


thing which is not already in his poſſeſſion ; or, 


that his powers of enjoyment are not equal to 


his means of procuring their gratification. He 


cannot reliſh what he eats, as I may ſay, becauſe 


be is not able to eat all he has.” 


But may it not more probably be, that a recol- 


lection of the means by which he acquired his 
preſent wealth imbitters his enjoyment of it! 


that he ſtrives, by the hurry of continual changes, 
to divert his attention from the bite of the worm 


that never dies 


Nor is this a vague conjecture, a mere indul- 


gence of baſeleſs malignity! The manner in 


which the people of this country have ground the 
faces of the unhappy natives of Mogulſtan, are 
ſufficiently known, through all the regions of the 


 _ Eaſt, to warrant ſuch a judgment. „ 
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One pleaſure I have enjoyed here at their ex- 
pence, which is, to ſee that even in a country 
where wealth is openly beld to be the ſovereign _ 
good, theirs, great as it is, is not able to balance 
the deteſtation, which nature invariably dictates 
againſt ſuch atrocious erimes: though it ſkreens 
them from puniſhment, and purchaſes them ho- 
nours, they are ſtill held in abhorrence by the 
very people who profit of the fruits of their ini- 
quity, and flatter them to their faces for private 
ä „ | | | 7 
5 X At our return from the country, I went with 
-my friend 'to a place of public entertainment, | 
of the elegance of which Fame ſpoke in the ſtrong- BY 
eſt terms. „ | | 
I ſhall not attempt te deſcribe the ſcene of this en- 
tertainment. Tho” Thad ſeen all the magnificence of 
the Eaſt, where the richeſt treaſures of nature make 
their firſt appearance, and are diſplayed together 
in ene view, before they are diſperſed over the 
%* reſt of the world, the effect was far ſhort of what 
7 I now felt. e | 
Every thing ſhewed the moſt exquiſite judg- 
ment in uniting magnificence and taſte ; the moſt _ 
_ conſummate knowledge in the art of detaching 
the mind from every thought, but that of enjoy- 
ing the preſent moment. „„ 
5 It was impoſſible for the human heart to reſiſt 
6 ſo powerful an attack. I melted involuntarily | 
into ſenſations of foft delight, from which the 
voice of reaſon would for fome moments have en- 
deavoured in vain to arouſe me. | : | 
My friend, upon whom the familiarity of 1 
ſuch objects had weakened the force of their faſ- | 
cination, contemplated with pleaſure the effect of | 
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it upon me. | | EN 
Pulling me, at length, by the fleeve of my 4 
garment, Come,” ſaid ſhe, ſmiling, let us 
| | move vw 
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move forward! If you gaze ſo, you will be re- 
marked. I knew how well your philoſophy would 
be able to ſtand this fight ; and therefore brought 


you thus early, that you might have time to view 
the whole, and recover from your ſurpriſe before 
the company meets; as that will afford objects 


more worthy of your attention. This young 


- gentleman,” turning to a relation of hers who 


was With us, „will ſhew you the houſe, and ex- 


plain any thing you may not underſtand.” 


% 


This was an office which the gentleman wil- 


| lingly undertook, as it gave him an opportunity 


of diſplaying a knowledge, on which he valued 


himſelf not a little. 3 
As he led me through the different apartments, 


his, my dear Sir,” faid he, preſſing my band, 


while his eyes ſparked with emulation, „this is 
the utmoſt effort of human genius to refine plea- 
fure, and pluck the thorn, off the roſe. 
© Before this happy inſtitution, a man wore 
himſelf out in anxious and uncertain purſuits ; 


but all that trouble and pain is now ſaved, and 


gratification meets his wiſhes as ſoon as they are 
„ What, for inſtance, does this world afford, 


1 which is really worth wiſhing for, but woman? 
Formerly, when a man fixed his inclinations up- 
on a female, he was obliged to lay a thouſand 


ſchemes, to bribe ſervants, and climb into win- 
dows, only to ſpeak to her; and then he had all 


the prejudices of education about honour, vir- 
tue, and ſuch things, to ſtruggle with after; but 
all this is now ſaved, as 1 faid before. 


x 


«© Let the coyeſt of her ſex come to this Tem- 
ple of Pleaſure, (and thanks to the kind affiſtance 


of ſome of the foremoſt of them, it is become a 
neceſſary part of education, an indiſpenſible re- 


gauiſite 
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quiſite of condition to be initiated into the myſ- 
teries of it!, and if nature has not made her 
imperfectly, if ſhe has one inflammable atom in 
her compoſition, I will undertake that the woman 
of this place ſets it on fire, and ſoftens her heart 
ſufficiently to receive any impreſſion which any 
man ſhall pleaſe to make upon it, in ſpite of all 
the ſtrait-laced principles ſhe may have brought 
from home with her, 1 5 

I ſay any man; for when the paſſions of na- 
ture are thus raiſed to their proper height, ſhe 
throws off the abſurd reſtraints of form or prepoſ- 


ſeſſion, and honeſtly obeys the immediate impulſe 


of the moment. 


6e But I ſee the company begins to gather. Let 


us place ourſelves therefore Where we may have 
a view of them as they enter, and I will give you 
ſuch ſketches of their characters and connections, 
as ſhall make the occurrences of the evening 
more entertaining to you.. 

T will not recapitulate the information which 
my conductor gave. me on this occaſion, It 


would be unintereſting to you, who are acquaint= 


ed with the people: beſides that I know it 


would give you as much pain to read, as I 


ſhould feel in writing the ſecret faults of indi- 
_ viduals. ; | 


The only juſtifiable motive for | lifting up the. 


- veil which covers private characters, is the hope, 
that, by ſhewing vice and folly in their native co+ 
lours, and tracing their conſequences, the guilty 


may be reclaimed, and others deterred from fal- 


Ot n cf}; = 
ut the evil is, that this good end is too often 


_ fruſtrated by the means taken (perhaps I ſhould 


rather ſay, pretended to be taken) to attain it. 
The repreſentation is either made with a malevo- 


— lence, - 
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lence, more apt to harden in guilt than deter from 
it; or elſe drawn in a light fitter to tempt than 
terrify the imagination; while fictitious circum- 
ſtances are added which overcharge the picture, 
and prevent the application from coming home 
tothe heart. %%% e 
I hall therefore only ſay, that the account 
which my conductor had given me of the effects. 
of this place, was too well confirmed by my own 
ooo ͤ a z 
Tue fight was far from being pleaſing to me. 
I love: not to ſee nature in a diſadvantageous 
light; and turned —_ with diſguſt from the 
contemplation, of a familiarity between the ſexes, 
the conſequence of which, in the moſt diſtant de- 
 gree of compariſon, I had learned, by ſad expe- 
rience, in the unhappy affair of the wife of Mou- 
tab, which it inſtantly brought to my rememe 
 brance. : VVV 
It gave me ſincere pleaſure to find that the ſen - 
timents of my friend agreed with mine upon this 
__nccafion. Though the natural turn of her tem- 
per, and the happineſs of her mind, give her a 
reliſh for pleaſure, ſhe never for a ſingle moment 
loſes fight of that virtue, which invariably directs 
all her actions; nor indulges in any preſent gra- 
tification, however innocent in itſelf, whoſe ten- 
derneſs ſhe ſees bad another way. She will go no 
more to this place. . 


"i 1 R IX. 


& e ſplendor in which my friend lives, has 
1 made her houſe a place of reſort for all 
thoſe who are under no immediate neceſſity of 
applying their time in a more profitable manner, 
to whom ſhe has introduced me in ſuch an ad- 
1 „ vantageous 


which is univerſally allowed to be the moſt anti- 
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vantageous light, that I have à reſpe& ſhewed 
me, which no merit of my own could poflibly 


have procured. I have vifits paid directly to | 


myſelf, by perſons eminent for their curioſity, 


' taſte, and erudition ; and my judgment referted 


to in matters which never come under my obſer- 
vation; ſo powerful is public opinion 


I had juſt ſat down to write to you this morn- 
ing, the deareſt pleaſure of my life, when a per- 


ſon entered whom I had never ſeen before. 
After ſome of thoſe unmeaning compliments 


which begin all converſation here, my viſiter in- 


formed me, that he came to beg my advice and 
aſſiſtance in a matter of conſequence. You 


muſt know, Sir,” he continued, taking my ſilence 
for aſſent, << that I have undertaken a work, 


which has long been wiſhed. for in the learned 


world. Ir is, a comparative view of the opini- 
ons of mankind, in all ages and countries, con- 
cerning what is called moral good and evil; from 
the contradiction of which, in every point, 1 
will deduce this moſt important conſequence, 
That there is, in reality, no ſuch thing as either 


in the world: or, in other words, that all acti- 
ons are, in their own nature, indifferent; and 
that the prohibition of ſome, and the injunction 
of others, are mere acts of tyranny over man, 
who is really at liberty to do what he pleaſes, 


without being-reſtrained by apprehenſion of any 
imaginary conſequences from what he does. An 
undertaking, to effect which rhe moſt ingenious 


men of this age have generouſly applied their 


utmoſt abilities, and not entirely without ſucceſs; 


though ſuch is the power of prejudice, that much 
{till remains to be done. 925 
„Now, Sir, as I underſtand your country, 


ent, 
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ent, and your people the wiſeſt in the world, re- 

ject religion of every kind, their opinion will be 

of ſufficient weight to turn the ſcale. 1 9 
6 What I have therefore to requeſt of you is, 

to give me the names of your moſt celebrated 

writers, and ſome little ſketch of the nature of 


their works, and the different ages in which they _. 


were written ;. to which if you will give me leave 
to add your own authority, in ſuch points as I 1 
ſhall find neceſſary for my purpoſe, I have no 
doubt but I ſhall ſucceed, and drive thoſe fan- 
taſtical names of virtue and vice out of the world. 
“ This, Sir, is the occaſion of my waiting 


upon you; and when you reflect upon the ad- 


vantages which will ariſe from it, I flatter my- 
ſelf that you will not refuſe complying with my 
requeſt.” Sb is „ 
As ſoon as I could recover from the ſurpriſe, 
with which ſuch a propoſal ſtruck me, I aſked. 
him, gravely, what thoſe advantages were? as I 
acknowledged I could not myſelf conceive any, 
which could ariſe from unſettling thus the minds 
of mankind, were it poſſible to be done; which 
I much doubted. 5 75 
I ſpoke in this equivocal manner, neither ab- 
ſolutely approving, nor yet rejecting his propoſal, 
in order to encourage him to proceed in the ex- 
planation of his deſign, which I own had raiſed 
my curioſity very high; nor was my ſcheme in- 
effectual. 1 x | | 
The advantages, Sir,“ he anſwered, ** are 
many and great, . both to mankind in general, 
and to ourſelves in particular. Man will be rei- 
tored to the dignity of his nature, by ſuch a vin- 
dication of his liberty; and beſides the glory of 
accompliſhing that great deſign, in which you 
will ſhare with me, I ſhall alſo have the profits 
7 ariſing 


U 
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ariſing from the ſale of the book; an object be- 
neath your attention, who are a man of fortune.“ 
„But are you ſure ſuch a book will ſell?” I 
_ replied : I ſhould imagine the very tendency of 
it would turn mens minds againſt it.?“ 
| Not in the leaſt l he returned with a ſelf-ſuf- 
. ficient ſmile ; ** you are quite miſtaken ! There 
is no ſubject of which the world is fo fond as of 
this; witneſs the fame, and the fortunes too ac- 
quired by ſeveral writers of the preſent age, whoſe 
only merit conſiſts in their judicious choice of this 
Indeed, no other books ſell ſufficiently to 
make it worth a gentleman's while to write. I 
no ſooner mentioned my having the honour of 
your aſſiſtance, than all the bookſellers in town 
| were together by the ears for the copy ; for 
1 as I could not doubt of your compliance, I 
| thought it no crime to antedate it a little. 
_ £6 Certainly not, Sir, upon your principles, I 
returned; * a violation of truth cannot be 
crime, if there is nothing criminal in nature. 
gut, to admit the fondneſs of the world for 
ſuch ſubjects, there is another matter neceſſary to 
ſecure your ſucceſs. The ſubject is moſt exten- 
ſive, and muſt require much time and labour to 
inveſtigate it properly. I preſume you have viſited 
the country, whoſe opinions you have diſeuſſed, 
in order to ſee the influence which they have 
upon the manners of the people, the only cer- | 
tain means of forming a juſt judgment of them.“ 
No Sir!?* he anſwered, “that was not in 
the leaſt neceſſar . I have travelled only in my | 
cloſet: Jhe manners of all countries, but yours, 
are ſufficiently known. Former travellers have 
ſaved me that trouble a, 
b 5 C Of- 
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. Of paſt ages, I ſaid; this information 
muſt be: uieſeed in of neceffity ; but where 
herſonal experience is poſſible, I ſhould imagine 
it will not be efteerred ſufficient; though even 
ſo, your labour muſt have been infinite. The 
number of books, which treat of thoſe matters 
muſt require the age of a man to read.“ | 
„ Dbar Sit, hie anſwered, you are miſtaken 
there again. Vou take all things in too literal a 
ſenſe. Vou ſurely cannot imagine that we au- 
thors read all the books we quote: that would be 
endleſs work indeed, and never pay the time and 
labour. No! nol that work is ſaved to our 
hands. We have dictionaries in all arts and ſei- 
egnces, in whieh we find the opinion of authors 
on any ſubject we want, withaut: farther trouble.“ 
But is there no danger,“ I replied, of your 
being miſled by thoſe dictionaries? Is there a 
certainty, that the compilers of them were equal 
to the undertaking, and faithful in the execu- 
EEE» 961; 1, ( 
„Why not?“ he returned. What ſhould 
make them;/ otherwil? Befides;. even if they 
were, thatfignifies:nothing.to my purpoſe. While 
I quote them truly, I am ſafe; as none of my 
readers ever look for any authority beyond them. 
A ready knowledge of the names of writers, 
Sir, and of the ſubjects upon which they wrote, 
is all that is neeeſſary at preſent to eſtabliſh the 
character of learning; and for this reaſon I have 
preſumed to trouble you for that information, re- 
lating to the writers of the country, on whom 1 
can ſafely gather whatever opinions I pleaſe, with- 
out dapged of being contradicted; much. Jeſs de- 
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& This confidence I place in you as a proof of 
| my reſpect, and to remove every doubt of ſuc- 
W See, 
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ceſs, which might deter your complying with my 
requeſt, There are myſteries in all profeſſions ; 
and why ſhould ours be without them?“ 

His uling the word profeſſion, {urpri;:d me. I 
told him I had always thought, that books were 
written from a principle of the pureſt and moſt 


exalted benevolence, by perſons, who, having 
devoted their lives to ſtudy, took that method of 


communicating the fruits of their Jabours to the 
public for its information, without any other mo- 


tive, unleſs we ſhould add the general one of all 


human actions, a defire of fame; and in that 
light, authors are held in higher reſpect among 
us than any other claſs of men; whereas a pro- 


feſſion, as | underſtood the word, meant a bulinels | 


followed for hire. 
That may poſſibly have — the caſe 3 


merly, he anſwered; but the times are chang · 
ed, and cuſtoms ads them, No man does any 


thing now but with a view to profit, or for hire, 
if you pleaſe to call it ſo. There is not a Lord 


in the land, if the humour happens to take him, 
but will ſel] his copy as keenly as the pooreſt of 


us all. 

As for thoſe, who profeſs writing, that is, 
who write for their bread, the only difference 
between them and thoſe of other profeſſions, is, 
that the latter are bred to the buſineſs they follow; 
whereas writers moſtly take up theirs when all 


others have failed them, which is the reaſon why 


ſo few make a figure in it. 
A man muſt apply ſeven years of his youth 


to learn, before he is permitted to make a ſhoe 


or a glove; but any one, man or woman, may 


write away, without reſtraint, whenever they = 


pleaſe, Whether they can even fo much as ſpell; 


Vor. J. 1 . | ſo 
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ſo that it is nowonder if books are worſe made 
than any other article in trade.“ | 
e I preſume, Sir,“ I replied, „that cannot 
be your caſe; that you muſt have been regularly 
bred to your profeſſion, by your lamenting the 
abuſe of it ſo feelingly.“ | 5 
„Why, Sir,” he returned, I believe I may 
ſay I have been as regularly bred to letters as any 
one, although this way of writing was not di- 
- realy my firſt intention. I was bred to the 
- pharmaceutic art, in which I have been honour- 
ed with a degree in one of the univerſities of a 
neighbouring kingdom; but I know not how it 
was | becauſe I had ſet out regularly at the foun- 
dation of the buſineſs, and learned to make up 
medicines before I preſumed to preſcribe them, 1 
the reſt of the faculty, who had prepoſterouſſy 1 
begun at the other end of it, preſcribing uon 
the credit of others what they knew nothing of | 
- themſelves, raiſed: fuch a prejudice againſt me as . 
an interloper upon them, that I found it to no 
purpoſe to ſtrive againſt the ſtream, and there- 
fore turned myſelf to this way of writing, in all 
the various branches of which I think I may 
without vanity boaſt of having diſtinguiſhed my- 
ſelf, as you will find, if you will pleaſe to read 
my works in ſeventeen - volumes in folio, which 
1 would humbly recommend it to you to take 
home with you, for the benefit of your country ; 
to promote which, I will on proper encourage- 
ment directly learn the language, and tranſlate 
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them into it.“ | : | 
Good Heaven!“ I exclaimed, *©* ſeventeen 
volumes in folio! is it poſſible that one man can 
-have written ſo much? I ſhould think it the la- 
bour of a life even to read them, Pray, Sir, may 
I take the liberty to aſk upon what particular ſub- } 
ject you have written?“ : | 


c Dear 
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e Dear Sir,“ he anſwered, “ upon all ſubjects, 
politicks, divinity, law, natural philoſophy; nay, 
to ſhew the univerſality of my knowledge, I 
have not diſdained to look down into domeſtick 
life, and even write a treatiſe upon the culinary 
art: but my favourite ſtudy has been to trace the 
operations of nature in the vegetable world, 
in the courſe of which I have made many valu- 
able diſcoveries in pharmacy, that have been fa- 
vourably received by the public, and paid me 
pretty well for my pains. But this ſubject begins 
to be exhauſted; or rather the humour of the 


public is ſurfeited with it, wherefore I have thought _ 


proper to apply my thoughts to that, in which I 
have preſumed to ſolicit your aſſiſtance, as one 
which cannot fail of pleaſing the taſte of the 
time; the firſt thing for an author to conſider, 

when he ſits down to write.““““ 4 
Tuhis account, ' inſtead of ſatisfying my curio- 
ſity, only involved me in new difficulties. I told 
bim, that I thought a man's making public pro- 
feſſion of one bulineſs precluded, him from med- 
dling with any other; and conſequently, that af- 
ter he had been honoured with a degree in phar- 
macy, his ſtudies muſt neceſſarily have been con- 
fined to it; at leaſt, that it was ſo in my country) 

„O! Sir,” he anſwered, ſhaking his head, 
and ſmiling ſignificantly, as in. pity, of my igno- 
rance, ©** our cuſtoms are totally different from 
yours in moſt things. A man's profeſſion here 

lays him under no manner of reſtraint, nor argues 
any knowledge in the art he profeſſes: on the 
contrary, that is generally the one of which he 
knows leaſt. The mind muſt be left at liberty 
to follow its own choice at all times, or it will 

neyer riſe to excellence in any art.” 25 
| — E 2 This 
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This appeared ſo ſtrange to me, that I could 
not forbear interrupting him. But good Sir,“ 
faid I, ** how can that be in thoſe arts which are 
profeſſed under the ſanction of a learned ſemina- 
ry, inſtituted expreſsly for the promotion of 
knowledge? Are not the candidates examined 
before they obtain a certificate of their ſufficiency 
in any art or ſcience, or, as you term it, a de- 
gree; as it would be a violation of the purpoſe 

Ft of their inſtitution, a breach of faith with the 
| public, to grant ſuch a degree to one whom they 
1 did not know to be deſerving of it???? 
| e Not at all, Sir,” he anſwered ; „ no ſuch 
El  - thing,” In the univerſities of this country, I do 
F not know but there may be ſome old formality of 
the kind obſerved ; but in the one I mentioned, 
ſo far from examining the candidates, even their 
_ perſonal attendance is not required. All that is 
neceſſary, is, to pay the fees; and as theſe are 
not very high, they have good cuſtcm for their 
degrees; eſpecially among thoſe who have an 
ambition of turning quacks or authors; as theſe 
degrees are ſuppoſed, by the ignorant, to be ob- 
"tained in the manner you ſay, and conſequently 5 
to be a proof of knowledge and erudition; be- 
ſides that they dignify even the meaneſt mecha- 
nick with a feſpectable title, which he could not 
obtain by other means. We have Finkers and 
Taylors who are Doctors of law and phyſick, 
though they never applied, nor were capable of 
applying one hour to the ſtudy of either ſcience.” 
He was interrupted by the entrance of compa- 
'ny, or 1 know'not where he would have ſtop- 
ped. Calling me therefore a little to one ſide, 
the aſked me, in a low voice, when he ſhould to 
1 himſelf the honour of \ waiting upon me again, 
1 | | «> to 
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to get the information he had requeſted from 
me. * 

As I had neither time nor inclination to con- 
verſe further with him, I told him-I was much 
concerned at his making a requeſt with which I 
could not comply, without a violation of that 7 
vhich was the ruling principle of my life, as 
ſhould think myſelf guilty of falſhood ſhould I aſ- 
filt him to impoſe a fallhood upon any other; 
not to mention my diſapprobation, even to ab- 
horrence, of tlie deſign and tendency of the work 
in which he defired my aſſiſtance. 

So unexpected a. refulal ſeemed to Jiboncerr 
him. He ſtood filent for a moment; and then, 
as if recovering from his ſurpriſe, laid, with a ſigh 
and ſorrowful look, that he hoped 1 would not 
refuſe to ſubſcribe to his work at laſt, though I 
did not think proper to give him any aſſiſtance 
in it. * | 

This was attacking me on my ets ſide. 
The application of poverty is not to be reſiſted. 

I gave him a few pieces of gold, with which he 
Vent away ſeemingly ſatisfied. 

And now, O! Ruler of an 8 people, 
what doſt thou think of theſe matters? I have 
ever humbly diſapproved, in my own mind, that 
law of our country, by which all arts are confin- 
ed to particular families, who are prohibited from 
ever attempting, to practiſe any other, convinced 
that it is the cauſe of our having advanced no 
farther in them; that for a man to profeſs an art 
or ſcience of which he is ignorant, is a direct 
cheat upon the public; and the title of it a mere 
mockery, a diſgrace inſtead of an honour. 

As to a public ſeminary of learning's grant- 
ing an atteſtation or 9 by ſuch a ti- 
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tle, in the manner he OR it is too 375 to be | 
believed. . 


LETTER X. 


O my firſt arrival in this country, I was 


ſtruck with the magnificence of their pre- 
paration for naval warfare, and lamented that 
ſo much wealth | ſhould be applied to ſuch a perni- 


eious uſe. 


Juſtice requires me to ay, that they apply their 


Þ wealth alſo to uſes as beneficial as that is deſtrue- 
tive to human kind. They have charitable in- 


ſtitutions for the relief of every ailment incident 


to man, whether natural or accidental, _—_ do 
them the higheſt honour, 


1 went yeſterday to ſee that, where the marine 
veterans, worn out or maimed in the ſervice of 
their country, enjoy the evening of life in peace 
and plenty. It is a building incomparably more 
nificent than the palace of the Sovereign: an 

Sof modeſty, perhaps not to be equalled 
in any oth reign of the world. 

My heart melted with delight to ſee the man- 
ner in which every comfort of life was adminiſ- 
tered to, thoſe venerable heroes. No wonder that 
ſoldiers ſhould be invincible, who have ſuch a re- 
ward i in view, | 

There are alſo ſeveral inſtitutions of the kind, 
fountled by private individuals, who have grate- 
fully devoted a part of their weaith to the uſe 
moſt acceptable to the Beſtower of it, the relief 


of his creatures; where the miſeries of poverty, 


ſickneſs, and age, are alleviated; and life cloſed 
with all the comforts, which it is capable of prov-. 
ing. Surely ſuch a 11 deſerve to be rich and 
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In order to give me a juſt notion of the conſe- 
quence of her country in the purſuits of induſtry, . 
as well as in war, my friend had ordered our jaunt 
ſo, that we returned-to town by water, 

It.is impoſſible to expreſs the-aſtoniſhment with 
which 1 was ſtruck, at the number of the ſhips - 
collected here from every country under Heaven, 
which cultivates commerce at a diſtance from 
home; | . 8 | 

We paſſed, for ſeveral parauſays, through a 
continued ſtreet of them, as I may ſay, placed as 
regularly and as cloſe to each other as the houſes of 
a city, and interſeded by various other ſtreets of 
the ſame kind; the ſhips lying in as many rows 
as this great river would admit. 5 
Nor could I think them the collection of a lengtn 
of time, as I ſaw numbers both going out and 
coming in all the way as we paſſed along, 
Before I could well ſurmount my frl ſurpriſe 
at ſuch a ſight, I was ſtruck with a reflection 
which ſurpriſed me ſtill more. 
This was, how the number of people contain- 
ed in this little iſland could poſſibly conſume all 
the different kinds of merchandize brought in 
ſuch a number of ſhips 3; and whence they could 
procure money to purchaſe them ; as | well knew. 
that the country affords no produce of equal va» 
lue, to barter in exchange. 4 5 7 
On hinting this difficulty to Mr. Williams, f 
who was of our company, he ſolved it in the fol- 
lowing manner. . 0 
„The conſumption of our own people, or the 
produce of our country,” ſaid he, bear not any, 
| proportion to the general amount of our com- ö 
ö merce. We are the merchants, or rather the 

| factors of all other nations, who bring the ſeve- 
ral articles of their reſpeCtive produce hither, as 
| | 355 to 
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to the univerſal mart, where we buy from one to 
ſupply another; an advantage originally derived 
frem our ſituation, and which we ſupport by 
ſtrictly prohibiting the people of every country 
from bringing to us the produce of any other be- 
ſides their own; on our ſupplying other countries 
with which agan, we not only have an opportu- 
vity of ſecuring to ourſelves a ſatisfactory profit, 
but alſo of employing our own ſhips and people 
in the carriage of them, which raiſes for us ſuch 
a number of mariners, as gives us the n 
at ſea over all other nations.” 
The nature of this information made me think 
it my duty to communicate it to you, without a 
moment's delay. Vou will judge whether it is 
worthy of being laid before him, whoſe wiſdem 
governs the worid. It is impoſſible to form a juſt 
notion of the power of this people, without ſeeing 
the number of their ſhips buth for trade and war, 
which are ſupported only 13 the invariable obſer- 
vation or this law. | 


LET, N ER XI. 
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HAVE ſeen the Sovereign of this country 
1 ſurrounded by all the Mandarins of his court. 
How great is the power of firſt impreſſions ! How 
difficult to be ſubdued by reaſon ! 

Thad been fo accuſtomed to aſſociate the ideas 
of royalty and ſplendor, that I take to myſelf the 
ſhame to own, I was diſappointed when I faw this 
mighty prince, without any exterior ornament, 
or ſymbol of power, to diſtinguiſh him FO his 
ſubſects who ſtood around him. 

But, though I ſee and deſpiſe the folly of pay- 
ing reſpect to things ſo little worthF of it, may 


Not ſimplicity itſelf be carried too far? Aud as iſ 
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T HE PILGRIM. N 
firſt and ſtrongeſt impreſſions are made upon the 
ſenſes, hath it not been the policy of all nations, 
for that reaſon, to adorn majeſty with perular” 
magnificence ? | 

But here, in contradiction to this Fay Wl 
principle, many of the ſubjects of this monarch 
were more gorgeouſly habited than himſelf ; inſo- 
much, that I had fixed my eyes upon another, on 
my firſt entrance, and could hardly bring myſelf 
to think but he was the Prince, becauſe of the ſu- 
perior magnificence of his appearance; though, 
upon enquiry, I found him to have been one of 
the meaneſt of the people, who, having acquired 
wealth by ſome lucky accident, takes this eaſieſt 
method of making a figure in the crowd, This 

is a ſtrange perverſion of all rank and order. 
| This, miſtake of mine reminds me of an oecur- 
rence in our YOyage hither, which [ believe I have 
omitted. 

The ſtorm, which [ mentioned; havios driven 
us near to the great iſland of Serendib, our Com- 
mander, ſeeing a number of the natives upon the 
ſhore, ſent one of his officers to procure water and 
hy as for the refreſhment of his people. 

The officer, in order to ſtrike the natives with 

an idea of his conſequence, took with him ſeve- 
ral people as attendants, among whom was a ſer- 

_ vant of the fine gentleman, whom I have men- 
tioned to you before as one of our company, 

This ſervant, to pay the greater compliment to 
the officer, or indulge his own vanity, dreſſed 
himſelf in his habit of ceremony, which was of 
ſcarlet, adorned with a profuſion of gold, ſilver, 
and filks of various colours interwoven together; 
it being the cuſtom of this country to dreſs their 
lervants in the moſt fantaſtically-gaudy manner. 
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When the boat drew near to the ſhore, it hap- 
pened to be overſet by the rolling of the waves; 
and all who were in it were obliged to ſtruggle for 
their lives, as well as they could. 

The natives, ſeeing their diſtreſs, inſtantly flew 
to their aſſiſtance, when the gaudineſs of the ſer- 
vant's dreſs, ſtriking them with a notion that he 
muſt be the principal perſon in the company, their 
firſt care was directed to him; they brought him 
on ſhore in their arms, made a fire to dry him, 


and ſhewed him all the reſpe& they knew how ; 


while the officer, who, confiding in his authori- 
ty, had taken no care of his appearance, but was 
dreſſed in an ordinary habit without any orna- 
ment, had like to have periſhed for want of help; 
and when at length he was dragged to ſhore, he 
was taken no farther care of, but left to ſhift for 


| himſelf. 


In this ſituation, having with difficulty crawled 
to the fire, what was his ſurpriſe and indignation 
to ſee the ſavages all buſied if attendance upon the 
ſervant ! He called to him directly, in the voice 
of command, to come and ſerve him; which the 
other dared not to diſobey. | 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the itdaithment of 
the natives at this ſight, eſpecially when they be- 
held the officer give the ſervant a blow, for being 
tardy in obeying his commands. They looked 
upon it as direct rebellion, and were preparing to 
puniſh the offender ;. when one of his people, 
who. underſtood their language, explained the 
miſtake. | 

It was with difficulty that their chief could be 
perſuaded of what he thought ſo great an abſur- 
dity. However, he reſolved to correct it, and 
coming up to the ſervant, as he was buſied in his 


15 8 pon the officer, gave him a violent 


ſtroke. 


* 
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ſtroke upon the back, curſing the habit, as if it 


was that only he defi gned to ſtrike; and, order- 
ing him to pull it off directly, obliged the officer 
to put it on, in order to make his appearance an- 
ſwerable to his power, and prevent ſuch miſtakes. 


for the future. * 


Il went to court in company with my friend, 
who was to be preſented to her Sovereign; an 
honour never conferred but upoh- perſons of ſome 


diſtinction. 


As ſhe is never wearied with ſhewing her eſteem. 


for me, ſhe procured me the like honour alſo; 
upon a repreſentation, I fear, too favourable of 


my rank in my own country, I bowed myſelf 


before him in our own manner, and offered up a 
prayer for his happineſs,” while I preſſed my lips 


to the hand, which he condeſcendingly ache. | 


to raiſe me. 


Nor did his e ſtop there. He en- 


quired whether I had had a good voyage from my 


own country; how I liked his; and concluded 
by ſaying, he hoped I ſhould find every ing in 


It agreeable to me. 


Such gracious affability, gh minute attention 
to one fo inſignificant as myſelf, affected me with 
the moſt grateful reſpect; but, upon mentioning, 
it, I find it was merely a matter of courſe; and 


that he ſays ſomething of the ſame kind, accord= 


ing to the circumſtances of the perſon, to every 


one he ſpeaks to; and often the ſame thing to 
the ſame perſon every time he ſpeaks to him; for 


can it well be otherwiſe, where he has ſo many to 
ſpeak to, and in reality nothing to lay to them. 


Is not this a ſtrange farce ? 
I have ſaid, that the manſion erected by chari- 
ty for the decayed veterans of the ſea-ſervice, is 


more magnificent than the palace of the prince ! 
: 1 faid 
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I ſaid too little. The palace is as mean as that 
is magnificent. They are in the oppoſite ex- 
tremes. It is a naked building, without gran- 
deur, elegance, or decoration. ls not this ſtrange 
ceconomy, or rather neglect, in a country where 
they build palaces for their poor? | | 

The mention of their building palaces for their 
poor, reminds me to make a neceſſary addition to 
the account I have given you of their charitable 
inſtitutions. I wiſh what I have to add were to 
their honour : but I muſt record the truth. 

However beneficent the intent of the founders 
may have been, the conduct of thoſe entruſted to 
carry it into execution in a great meaſure defeats 
it, and converts what was deſigned as a relief for 
unſucceſsful induſtry, or the affliction of diſeaſe, 
into a temptation to diſhoneſty, and a reward for 
florhful impoſture ; the former in the manage- 
ment, the latter in the objects of them. | 

Nor hath this abuſe-crept only into private in- 
ſtitutions. "The very hoſpitals founded by the 
ſtate, for the relief and ſupport of thoſe ſervants 
of the publick who have worn out their health, or 
loſt their limbs in its wars, have more than once 
been found filled with the creatures of their go- 
vernors, who never ſaw war, nor would want re- 
lief, had they but honeſty to work for their ſup- 
On 5 5 
Is not this an infamous abuſe !] a peculation of 
the baſeſt nature] and, to aggravate the diſgrace 
of it at leaſt (for the crime admits not of aggra- 
vation) perpetrated by perſons whoſe rank in the 
ſtate obviates the excuſes of neceſſity or ignorance, 


LETTER 
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J 
1 which you have received of 


the government of this country, from thoſe 
of the natives who have come among us, are te- 
lerably juſt, ſo far as they go; but they want 
much to make them complete. i 


The power of making laws is veſted in the 


Sovereign, jointly with two great councils, one 
appointed by himſelf, the other by the people. 


The concurrence of theſe three is ſo indiſpenſible 


do the enaction of a law, that the diſſent of any 
one makes void the a& of the other two. 


The power of executing the laws, thus enact- ' 


ed, belongs ſolely to the Sovereign, which neceſ- 
ſarily raiſes him to the firſt place in the ſtate. 
This partition of the legiſlative power, and ſe- 
paration of it from the executive, was the utmoſt 
effort of human wiſdom for the preſervation of 
publick liberty, or, in other words, publick hap- 
pineſs ; each part being intereſted in the higheſt 
degree poſſible to watch over the other two, and 


able to prevent their making any encroachmeat . 


upon the common rights of all. | 
1 At firſt view, it may ſeem that this counter- 
poiſe between the parts could not laſt long, as the 
| appointment of one of them was given to another, 
pl the firſt council to the Sovereign, which ap- 
5 pears to be, in effect, giving him the power of 
{f - Two againſt the remaining third. 

| But againſt this danger a certain remedy was 
provided, by making the rights and intereſts of 
all ranks and degrees of every individual ſubje& 


ther ſo infatuated, as to give up their-own inte- 


of the ſtate, eſſentially and invariably the ſame; 
ſo that the number who might be ſo baſe, or ra- 


reſt, 
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reſt, can never ſtand in effectual oppoſition to 
thoſe who will ſupport it. | | 
Io illuſtrate this, I muſt obſerve, that the 
moſt valuable benefit ſecured to this people by 
the conſtitution of their government is the en- 
joyment of that liberty, which is certainly the 
birthright, as it is the beſt bleſſing of Heaven to 
man; though ſo much the greater part of man- 
kind is deprived of it. The pooreſt ſubjeR, in 
this happy country, is equally free with his So- 
_ Vereign. „„ e 
But, as no ſociety can ſubſiſt without a ſubor- 
dination of its members, the people are divided 
into two orders, Nobility and Commonalty; of 
the former of which conſiſts the firſt council, as 
the ſecond doth of the latter. | ors 
Now as this nobility is created by the Sove 
reign in ſuppoſed reward of merit, of which he is 
ſole judge, and conſequently at his pleaſure ; he 
may juſtly be ſaid to appoint the council which 
conſiſts of perſons ſo ennobled. - 
But, to obviate the influence which this power 
of nobilitation might give him over them, nobi- 
lity, as ſoon as conferred, is irrevocable and he- 
reditary ; ſo that a man's being made noble, in- 
ſtead of making him dependant upon the Sove- 
reign, in reality leſſens his expectation from him, 
there being no higher rank to which he can be 
raiſed. Nor is the tie of perſonal obligation of 
ſufficient force to effect any mifchief, much the 
greater part of the council having inherited their 
nobility from their anceſtors, and conſequently _ 
being under no ties of the kind to the prince upon 
T. 8 £57 oo: 7 5 
In a word, this government, humanly ſpeak- 
ing, promiſes to ſtand as long as man ſhall act 
: | 5 upon 
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upon the leading principles of his nature, ſelf- 
preſervation, and regard to his own intereſt, 

In my laſt letter, I informed you of my having 
ſeen the Sovereign of this country. I have ſince 
ſeen his two great councils in their legiſlative ca- 

pacity, deliberating upon matters propoſed to be 
enacted into laws, ; | ohh 

If I was diſappointed by the want of exterior 
magnificence in his appearance, my diſappoint- 
ment was greater here, becaufe ariſing from a 
want of greater conſequence, that of order, dig- 
nity, and even decency in their deliberations, 

In the firſt council, forms only ſeemed to be 
regarded. The bufineſs was hurried over by the 
officers, while the very few members, who. at- 
tended, ſeemed torally taken up in private con- 
verſation with each other. | | 

In the ſecond, all was tumult, noiſe, and per- 
ſonal altercation of the groſſeſt kind, more like 

to a drunken hroil, than a debate of legiſlators, 

How excellent muſt the inſtitution be, which can 
ſupport itſelf againſt ſuch abule ! 


C 


OU remember, it was a maxim of the ſage 
Tait-ſong, that the manners of a people 
are beſt learned from their publick entertain- 
ments; as theſe are always ſuited to their real 
character, without regard to that artificial reſerve, 
which throws a veil over their conduct in all the 
other affairs of life. | Sg 
For this purpoſe, I have attended the artificial 
repreſentations of this city, which are exhibited 
with great pomp, before more people than I have 
crer ſeen collected together in worſhip, and in 
| | buildings 
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buildings adorned with much greater magnifi- 
cence than their temples, | 

The repreſentations are of three kinds; one to 
excite melancholy, another to excite mirth, and 
the third to cauſe ſleep; if I may judge from the 
effect it had upon myſelf, 

Though I am well aware, that objects, calcu- 
lated principally to ſtrike the ſenſes, muſt ſuffer 
in deſcription, that ſhall not deter me from at- 
tempting to convey to you ſome idea, however 
imperfect, of theſe exhibitions, perſuaded that, 
to you, the motive of the attempt will extenuate 
the defects in the execution. | 
The firſt which I ſaw was of the firſt kind. 

The ſtory of it was this: 

A young woman married without the conſent 
of her father. Her huſband, made jealous of her 
by the miſrepreſentations of a villain, murders 
her; and then finding that he has been abuſed, 
ſtabs the villain, and afterwards himſelf. All 
which horrid facts are perpetrated, in repreſenta- 

tion, upon the ſtage, n the preſenet of the ſpec- 
tators. | 

Such ſcenes, you will allow, were ſufficient to 
excite melancholy, or rather horror, in the moſt 
cheerful mind. For my own part, they threw a 
gloom over mine, which I could not diſſipate for 
the reſt of the evening. 

T heſe exhibitions are tolerated by the Rate, not 
only as a rational entertainment, but alſo as tend- 


> ing to inculcate theprinci ples and practice of vir tue, 


by ſetting the mind upon its guard againſt vice, 

and ſhewing the fatal conſequences of it. | 

But I much doubt, if the manner in which 

they are executed is the moſt proper to effect that 

end. Crimes loſe their horror, as they become 

familiar; 3 and cuſtom baniſhes fear. F 
It 
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It muſt be confeſſed, that the workings of the 


| ſoul are painted by the poet, and expreſſed by 
the performers, with great force, and the moſt 


exalted ſentiments of piety and virtue aptly inter- 


ſperſed through the whole ; but theſe are only in 


ſpeculation | The crimes are practiſed; and 


moſt RE: are the powers of precept and 


example. 
If the firſt was ſo ſucceſsful i in its aim af ex- 


citing melancholy, the ſecond was no leſs calcu- 
| lated to excite that mirth with which the mind 
is inebriated by vicious pleaſures, and reconcile 


it to them. 


In that which I e e (and I am told the 


ſpirit of all is the ſame), a female, who had wed- 
ded a man for the ſake of his wealth, is opealy 
ſolicited to infidelity by another; whoſe ſolicita- 
tions are at length ſo ſucceſsful, that ſhe finds 


herſelf unable to refuſe him; but; juſt as he is 


leading her into a private part of the ſcene to gra- 
tify his deſires, he is prevented by another female 
being there before him ; which diſappointment 
raiſes a laugh, as the advances to it mult have 


raiſed other paſſions 1 in the ſpectators. 
And yet this is called a mor] entertainment, 


and as ſuch tolerated by the ſtate, and reſorted | 


by to people of the graveſt character. But ſtrange 
ſurely muſt their notions of morality be! 


. You muſt not think that theſe, which I have - 


a ſeen, are ſingularly faulty. The ſpirit of them 


all, as I have ſaid, is the ſame; and theſe are 


| two of the moſt celebrated which they have, and 
always attended by crowded audiences, In one 
thing, indeed, the conduct of the latter may, not 
ſeem to be injudiciouſly deſigned ; which is, that 
as the former kind promotes murder, the ten- 
dency * this 3 is, to remedy that by 
| promoting 
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promoting the propagation of the ſpecies ; and 
that not altogether without ſucceſs, if we may 
judge of its influence upon the ſpeRators, by its 
effect upon the performers, very few of whom 
have ever been famed for chaſtity : and yet ano- 
ther ſtrange thing is, that their company is 


courted by thoſe who profeſs the higheſt re- 


ſpe for it: but I fee nothing but contradic- 
tion between the profeſſions and practice of this 
people, 2 „ . 

On hinting theſe remarks to my friend, ſhe 
was far from diſagreeing with me in the main. 
She ſaid, that the exhibitions of murder upon the 
ſtage, had drawn upon the nation the reproach 
of delighting in blood: and that the immorality 
of the comic ſcene was ſo flagrant, eſpecially in 

the performances written in the laſt age, that in 
going to that which I had ſeen, and which was 
one of them, the owned ſhe had gratified her 
curioſity to fee one of the actors, who excelled 
particularly in it, at the expence of her opinion; 
adding, that this objed ion to thoſe performances 


Was ſo palpable, that though ſome of them were 


ſtill repreſented on account of their ſuperior me- 
rit in other reſpects, yet all new ones were obliged 
to be written in a very different manner, 

The third ſpecies of ſcenical repreſentations 
ſhould ſeem, in ſome reſpects, to have been 
| borrowed from us; the moſt violent paſſions be- 
ing expreſſed in ſong, after our manner. | 

TI ſhall not enter into a diſcuſſion of the pro- 
priety of expreſſing, by rule, emotions the moſt 
regular ; of uttering diſcord and diſtraction in 
the ſoft tones of harmonic modulation. With 
us, antiquity hath ſangtified the error, if ſuch it 
is; and the energy of the ſentiments * 
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fates for the impropriety in the manner of their 
But theſe people have neither excufe to plead. 


The practice is not only new among them, but 


they have alſo added to it the ſtill greater abſur- 
dity of inditing theſe very ſongs in a language 
which they do not underſtand; ſo that the whole 
entertainment is in every reſpe& an inſult upon 
reaſon. Ba: | 5 i 

The effect conſequently is a ſuſpenſion of ſenſe 
differing in nothing from actual fleep, but that 
the eyes are open. As for myſelf, I was lulled 

literally to ſleep. E 


4 


It is unneceſſary to make any remark on the 


manners of a people who can be pleaſed with 
ſuch entertainments, They are ſufficiently ob- 


LETTER XIV. 


HE people of this country boaſt of their 
laws. But of what advantage are laws if 
not duly executed? There is not a country under 
Heaven which boaſts of civilization, and an eſ- 
tabliſhed government, where a man travels on 
the road, or ſleeps in his houſe, in leſs ſafety from 
the thief and the robber, Fr 
Finding an unu'ual heavineſs upon my ſpirit 
yeſterday morning, my friend, whoſe attention 
to me is never remitted, kindly propoſed our 
making an excurſion for a few hours into the 
country, in hope that the exerciſe and change of 
air might diſſipate the cloud which hung over 


me: a practice not unuſu.l here; and I believe 


not unneceſſary to people who lead a ſedentary 

life, and breathe the loaded atmoſphere of ſuch 

# populous place, © 125 
As 
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As we were driving along, within a league of 
the city, contemplating the multitude of large 
villages and beautiful detached manſions which 
ſurround it as far as the eye can reach, we were 
ſtopped by an horſeman, who, thruſting a piſtol 
in at the window of the carriage, eee our 
money. | 

I was ſo little aware of the ſituation we were 
in, though I had often heard of robberies on the 
road, that I innocently aſked him, For what?“ 
But my friend, who underſtood him, and knew. 
that there was no expoſtulating with a man who 
had ari en in defiance of law, and let his life up- 
on the ſtake, inſtantly gave him her purſe, as I did 
mine by her example, on which he rode away at 
full ſpeed, without offering us any farther in- 
jury; leaving us to reflect, as we drove home, 
on the excellency of laws, which are inſufficient 
to protect a traveller at noon- day, in the very 
center of their ſphere of action. 

Talking of this adventure at dinner, a gentle- 
man, who was preſent, related the following 

' ſtory from his own knowledge, which ſets this 

nefarious outrage in a new point of view. 

A native of the northern part ot this iſland, 
who by vending of linen, which he carried around 
the country on his back, had acquired a ſum of 
one hundred pieces of gold, refolving to extend 
his buſineſs by the addition of other wares, ſet 
out for this city, in order to pyrchae them to 
the beft advantage. 

„When he had arrived within a few miles of 
the end of his journey, he was obliged to take 
ſhelter in an houſe of entertainment, which ſtood 
in a lonely part of the road, from a violent ſtorm 
of wind and rain; where he had not been 


long, * he was Joined by two * 


fl 
| 


- 


As he was in poſſeſſion of the fire - ſide, they 


were under a neceſſity of joining company with 
him, in crder to dry themſelves, which other- 
. wiſe the meanneſs of his appearance would pro- 
bably have prevented their doing. 


8 # 


«© 'The new companions had not fat long 


together, before the cheerfulneſs of his temper, 


and ſomething uncommonly droll in his conver- 


fation, . made the others invite him to ſupper 
with them at their expence; where. they enter- 


tained him ſo generouſly, that, forgetting his 


national; prudence, he could not forbear ſhewing 


his treaſure, as a proof of his not being unworthy 
of the honour they had done him. „„ 
„„The ſtorm having obliged them to remain 
there all night, they departed together next 


morning, when, as a farther mark of their re- 


gard, they kept company with him, though he 
travelled on foot, till they came into a ſolitary 


part of the road; when one of them, putting a 


' piſtol to his breaſt, took from him the bag which 
contained the earnings of his life, leaving him 
only a ſingle piece of gold, which by good 


fortune he happened to have looſe in his pocket. 


«« His diſtreſs, at ſuch a loſs, may be eaſily 


conceived. However, he ſunk not under it. AK 
thought inſtantly occurred to him, how it might 
poſſibly be retrieved ; which he loſt not a mo- 


ment to put in execution, | 

He had obſerved that the maſter of the 
houfe, where he had met theſe two plunderers, 
ſeemed to be perfectly acquainted with them. 
He returned therefore thither directly; and, 


feigning to have been taken ſuddenly ill on the 
road with a diſorder in his bowels, called for 


DEE ſome 
1 


CTC 
of genteel appearance, who ſtopped on the ſame 
account. | | 
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Sir, he anſwered, 
| the R's and then, 
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* ſome wine, which he had heated, and rendered 


ſtil] ſtronger with ſpice; all the time he was 
drinking which, he did nothing but pray tor his 
late companions, who, he ſaid, had not only 


adviſed him to take it, but alſo been ſo generous 
as to give him a piece of gold, which he pro- 


duced, to pay for it; and then, ſeeming to be 


much Telieved, he lamented moſt heavily his not 


# 


knowing where to return thanks to his benefac- 


tors, which, he ſaid, the violence of his pain 
had made him forget to enquire. 
< The maſter of the houſe, to whom his 


gueſts had not mentioned the man's having 
money, that he might not expect to ſhare it with 
them, never ſuſpecting the truth of his ſtory, 
informed him, without ſcruple, who they were, - 


and where they lived. 


« This was directly what he had ſchemed for. 


He crawled away, till he was out of fight, from 


the houſe, in order to keep up the deceit ; when 


he made all the haſte he could to town; and, en- 


quiring after his ſpoilers, had the ſatisfaction to 


hear that they were people in trade, of good re- 
pute for their wealth. 

„ The next morning, therefore, as ſoon as 
he thought they were ſtirring, he went to the 


houſe of one of them, whom he found in the 
room where his merchandize was expoſed to ale. 


The merchant inſtantly knew him; but imagin- 
ing that he had come on ſome other buſineſs, for 
he did not think it poſſible that he could have 
treated him, or even that he could know him 
in his preſent ajtered appearance, aſked him, in 


the uſual way, what he wanted ?” 
© I want to ſpea 


tting between him and 
n wits merchant's affecting 
| ſurprize, 


word with ye in preevate, 
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ſurpriſe, In gude troth, Sir, “ he continued,” 
« ] think that it is ſomewhat ſtrange, that ye 
ſhud na ken Sawney, who ſupp'd with ye the 


neeght before the lauſt, after aw the keend- 


neſs ye ſhew'd tu him!* Then lowering his 
voice, ſo as not to be over heard by the other 
people preſent, he told him, with a determined 
accent, that if he did not inſtantly return him 
his money, he would apply to a magiſtrate for 
redreſs. 4 | 


« This was a demand, which admitted not | 


of diſpute. The money was paid him, with an 


handſome gratuity for having lent it. and his re- 


ceipt taken to that effect; after which he went 


directly to the other, upon whom he made a like 


demand, with equal ſucceſs.” 


You ſee by this ſtory, that robbing on the 


2 highway is a profeſſion here, as much as among 
the Tartars of the Deſart, practiſed to ſupply the 
diſſipations of debauchery, even by thoſe who 


ſupport an appearance of honeſt induſtry. What 


then muſt be the caſe with the numbers who live 


at viſible expence, without having any viſible 


buſineſs to ſupply it! | | 5 
The conſequence. is ſhocking to humanity ! 


The wretches ſuffer an ignominious death for a 
crime, the temptations to which are ſtronger. 


than the terrors oppoſed againſt it ; there being, 
in every quarter of this immenſe city, ſome 


place of public entertainment, where all may go 


who can pay the price of admittance, without 
any enquiry being made, how they procured 


It is to be obſerved indeed, that among the 
numbers who ſuffer for this crime (more, by 
many times, than in any other country of Eu- 


rope) there ſeldom is one who had any reputable 


way 


ee 


nr 
rr 


; many more faces in this crowded place, than 
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way of acquiring ſupport. But as there are many 
robberies committed, the perpetrators of which 


are never diſcovered, this, inſtead of being a 


proof that no ſuch ever are guilty, proves no 
more, than that the laws puniſh only thoſe . 


cannot pay for the breach of them. 


Our loſs did not fit ſo heavy on our ſpirits as 
to prevent our going in the evening to a place of 
public entertainment, the formalities of which 


debar all who cannot make a genteel appear- 
ance. bt 


It is a very large room of a FOI form, ca- 
pable of containing ſeveral hundreds of people, 
with ſeats in the middle for them to fit down 


when they are tired; and little alcoves all 


around, where they repale themſelves with tea, 
which is as univerſally drank here, as with us. 
The entertainment (if ſuch it may be called) 


- conſiſts in gazing at each other as they walk 
round this room, and liſtening to ſingers hired - 


for the purpoſe ; for which waſte of time each 
perſon pays as much as would ſupply a poor fa- 


mily with food for the whole day. 


As I was tiring myſelf with, walking round 


and round, in this fooliſh manner, I chanced to 


caſt my eye upon a young man, richly dreſſed, 
who ſeemed to regard me with earneſt. and 


anxious attention, and whoſe fate ſtruck my me- 


mory, though I could not recolle& where I had 


ſeen him; nor had I an opportunity of aſking 


my friend's relation, whom | have mentioned to 


i you as being one of our company on all theſe 


parties, as I did not meet him again for the reſt 


of the evening. 
As you may naturally ſuppoſe that I ſee 


it 
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it is neceſſary, or indeed poſſible for me to Wa 


member, I thought no more of the matter till 
this morning, when J was ſurpriſed to ſee the 


ſame perſon enter my chamber, at an hour un- 


uſually early for paying viſits. ry LEM 


Voou will not wonder at my ſaying I was ſur- 
priſed, when I tell you, at this ſecond view, I 


inſtantly recollected him to be the very man, who 
had robbed us on the highway yeſterday. 
Our embarraſſment, at ſuch an interview, 


ſeemed to be equal. We looked at each other 


for ſome minutes, without ſpeaking a word, At 


length he broke ſilence; and, with a faultering 
accent, and look of deſpair, ** You ſee, before 
you,” faid he, an unhappy man, whole living 


another hour depends upon the word of your 


mouth. In the general ſenſe of mankind, 1 am 


conſcious that I have no title to mercy from you. 
But, perhaps, when you ſhall. have heard my 
ſtory, you may not think me altogether beneath 


it: and that was the reaſon of my leaving the 


room ſo abruptly laſt night; leſt you ſhould have 


cauſed me to be apprehended, before I could be 


able to make my ſituation known to you. 


J am born of a good family, who thought 


they provided ſufficiently for me by getting me a 
commiſſion in the army, where I ſerved, to the 
end of the war, with reputation, but without 


riſing ; as I had not money to purchaſe, and my 


relations thought no more of me. 


At the peace, our regiment was reduced; 
ſince when I have had nothing to live, or rather 


indeed to ſtarve, upon, but my half-pay. I ap- 


plied to my relations; but they would not even 


ſee me, while I made an appearance ſuited to my 
cireoanftheg ys d Hin T6997 ets | 
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Driven to deſpair, I had recourſe to the 
method you have ſeen, till they ſhall think pro- 
per to do ſomething for me, which they promiſe 


ed, as ſoon as I changed my appearance ; to ac- 


cellerate which, I have candidly told them my 


. way of life : but. they affect to diſbelieve me ; 


and, without giving themſelves.any trouble about 


the..matter, admit me into all their parties of 


Pleaſure, though they muſt know, that I have no 


other means of ſupporting the expence. : 
„ Now, Sir, here is your money, and that of 


the lady along with whom you were: and, if 


you think my unhappy ſituation not unworthy of 


compaſſion, you will pardon a crime which was 


the effect of poverty; an evil, never ſo ſeverely 
felt as under a laced coat. If you will not, my 
aun hand ſhall here anticipate the ſtroke of juſ- 

. tice this moment. | 


«©: You need not be alarmed for your own 


- ſafety. I will not add another injury to that 
which I have already done you. On the contra- 
ry, I will call up one of your ſervants to be wit- 
neſs to my fate, that you may not be ſuſpected 
„„ fr = | 


This was an addreſs not to be reſiſted. I aſ- 


- ſured him, that, far from wiſhing to drive him 
to ſuch an act of deſperation, I would do any 
thing in my power to prevent it. I therefore not 


only refuſed to accept of the money he had offer- 


ed to return, but alſo added more to it; exhort- 
ing him to quit a courſe, which muſt certainly 
have an unhappy enßcd. . 


#2 ly friend, who was ſtruck with horror at the 


£ thought of the wretched man's murdering him- 


- 


ſelf in her houſe, not only approved of what 1 
had done, but alſo reſolved to apply to his rela- 
tions, with whom ſhe is. acquainted (he told me 


the 
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the name of his family) and endeavour to prevail 
upon them to reſcue him from the dreadful fate 
which at preſent hangs over him. She is never 


_ wearied with doing good. 


And now, O! Son of Wiſdom, may not this 


affair account for the imputation under which 
this people labours, of being more prone to ſui- 


cide than any others of the ſons of man? May it 
not be the conſequence of ſuch a ſituation as this 


unhappy man was in ? For never havel heard of 


any perſon's committing the horrid act, in whoſe 
circumſtances thete was not ſome myſtery, 
Deſpair will drive to any thing, a man, whoſe ' 
ſenſe of ſhame is ſtronger than that of guilt, In- 
ſtead, therefore, of arguing againſt a crime, 
which no one ever thinks of while he is capable 


of hearing reaſon, I would annex to it ſome mark 


of greater infamy than to any other act of man; 
ſo that it ſhould no longer be thought a refuge 


from ſhame. 


I have read that ſuch an expedient once put a 


ſtop to it among women. And ſurely the mind 


of a man, who can forget himſelf ſo far as to 
think of ſuch an act, is as weak as that of any 
woman: the experiment is worth trying at leaſt, 
Nor are the robbers, who infeſt the publick 
roads of this country, the greateſt reproach to its 
laws. The very ſtreets of this city are no leſs in- 
feſted by ſpoilers of a more atrocious kind. The 
groſſeſt vice inſults the face of day. Women, 
who have thrown off all regard to every thing va- 


luable in their ſex, offer themſelves publickly to 
promiſcuous proſtitution; nor content with even 


ſoliciting it, no ſooner do the ſhades of night af- 


ford a ſkreen to their outrages, than, like other 


beaſts of prey, they ſeize the unwary paſſenger, 
and either plunder him in the ſtreet if he rejects 
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their ſolicitations, or drag him, half reluctant, 
to their dens, whence he is ſure to bring away 
diſeaſe, if he even eſcapes inſtant death. | 
Such enormities are fo inconſiſtent with every 
idea of civil government, that I own I thought 
the repreſentation exaggerated in order to ſtrike 
terror, till I was myſelf convinced of their truth, 
by dangerous experience. . | 
Ass I was walking along the ſtreet, a few even- 
ings ago, a female, arrayed in the looſe garb of 
an harlot, aſked me, with a liſping voice, and 
laſcivious leer, to give her a glaſs of wine. | 
I have a tenderneſsfor the ſex, which will not 
permit me even to ſpeak with aſperity to the moſt 
abandoned outcaſt of it. I therefore mildly an- 
ſwered, that I never drank wine; and was at that. 
time going elſewhere on a particular occafion. 
But ſuch excuſes were inſufficient to procure 
my releaſe. When ſhe found her lewd ſolicita- 
tions ineffectual, ſhe proceeded to direct force, 
in which ſhe was aſſiſted by three or four of her 
ſiſterhood, who, gathering around me, were 
hurrying me down a dark lane, in ſpite of all my 
expoſtulations, all the reſiſtance I could make, 
when my friend's relation, who was happil 
paaſſing by, heard my voice and flew to my "ref. 115 
cue; and all this in the ſight of crowds of peo- 
ple, who, inſtead of giving me aſſiſtance, only 
laughed at my diſtreſs, and thereby encouraged 
the harpies who had laid hold upon me. | 
The terror with which this outage ſtruck me 
was ſo great; that I was, for ſome minutes, un- 
able to return thanks to my defiverer; though I 
was not ſenſible of all my danger, till I arrived at 
home, when I found that they had plundered my 
1 pockets of my purſe, my watch, and every thing 
| elſe which had been in them; from whence it 8 
| 5 | eaſy 
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_ eaſy. to judge what would have been my fate, had 
they gotten me abſolutely in their power. 

Never will I venture to walk the ſtreets of this 
city again, after it is night; although, at the 
time this happened to me, the light of the day, 
which was not cloſed above an hour, was well 
ſupplied by the illuminations, and the ſtreet as- 
full of people as at noon, TEE One 
Such outrages, O! Shadow of Time, whoſe 
_ juſtice never fleepeth, happen not within the ex- 
tenſive circle of thy rule. The people committed 
to thy care look not in vain to neglected laws for 
protection. Innocence is ſafe; becauſe guilt 


cannot eſcape puniſhment. The virtue, as well 


as the wiſdom: of this people, is all in ſpeculation... 
L R XV. | 


T Fave told you that the favourable character 

given of me, by the partial regard of my friend, 
has made me of ſome conſequence, eſpecially in 
the eyes of thoſe, who affect to be thought men 
of curioſity and ſpeculation. ; 


Of this I have had a whimſical inſtance this - | 


morning, when I was honoured with a viſit by an 
elderly man, whom I had ſometimes ſeen at the 
houſes of people of the firſt rank. 

After the cuſtomary preface of unmeaning 
compliments which uſher in all converſation here, 
he told me, that he had taken the liberty to come 
for my advice in a matter, upon which the fatis- 
faction of his future life in a great meaſure de- 
pended, Es 25 

Such an addreſs naturally engaged my atten- 
tion. I anſwered, that he might be certain of 
the beſt advice in my power to give him; but 
that I feared he overrated my abilities; as I was 

73. | too 
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too little coverſant in the affairs of this country, 
to be capable of adviſing any thing in reſpect to 
mt; 5: 5 | TY 

„ Sir,” ſaid he, appearing to be encouraged 
by the manner in which I ſpoke, © it is not upon 
any thing of that kind that I have taken the li- 
berty to trouble you, The affairs of this coun- 
ty are not worthy of the attention of any man 

of ſenſe, they are conducted in ſuch a wretched 
manner. My care is employed on a matter of 
quite another nature, which I am ſure you are 
well qualified to adviſe me in. I muſt beg leave 
to inform you, Sir, that, by ſome happy ſpecu- 
lations in buſineſs, I have acquired a plentiful 
fortune! Now what diſtreſſes me is, to know 
how I ſhall lay it out, ſo as to be a benefactor to 
my country, when 1 myſelf ſhall be no more. 

& 1 had ſome thoughts of building hoſpitals or 
almſhouſes, and endowing them liberally. But 
then people of any diſtinction are never benefited 
by ſuch things; and, you know, it is not worth 
a man's while to be at ſo much expence to ſerve 
only a parcel of beggars ! | 
What I would therefore preſume to aſk, is, 
whether you have, in your country, which | am 
told 1s the wiſeſt in the world, any ſuch thing as 
an hoſpital for broken Lords, who have ruined 


- themſelves by wine, women, gaming, or in any 


other faſhionable way : ſuch a foundation being 
much wanted among us at this time, as it would 
not only fave a number of thoſe poor wretches 
from ſelf-murder, but alſo from the greater fin, 
with reſpec to the publick, I mean, of proſti- 
tuting themſelves to do every dirtyjob, which the 
miniſter requires of them, for a morſel of bread,” 
I anſwered, as ſoon as I could ſuppreſs the im- 
pulſe to laughter which ſo ſtrange a thought 1 
25 g cited, 
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cited, that I was ſorry it was not in my power to 
give him any advice in his truly publick-ſpirited 
ſcheme. But with us, as nobility was never 
conferred but in reward of virtue, ſo there was 
always given with it a fortune ſufficient to ſupport 
the rank with proper dignity and independence, 
if the perſon was not poſſeſſed of one himſelf ; oi 
the diſſipation of which, or the commiſſion of 
any atrocious crime, the nobility was immedi- 
ately forfeited. That ſuch a foundation, there- 
fore, as he mentioned, could have no place in 
my country; nor could I conceive that it would 
be practicable in his, where falſe pride would ne- 
ver ſuffer thoſe, for whoſe benefit it was propoſ- 
ed, to receive charity, expreſsly by that name, 
how much more honourable ſoever, in reality, 
than their preſent means of ſupport, as he de- 
ſcribed it. 1 

„I was afraid ſo myſelf,” he replied, with a 
dejected look, and heavy figh, *I was afraid ſo 
myſelf! and what then ſhall I do? It will abſo- 
lutely break my heart, if I cannot leave behind 
me ſome honourable teſtimony of my regard to 


my country. I am not one of your prating pa- 


triots, as they call themſelves, who turn the 
heads of the people by their fine ſpeeches, but - 
have it not in their power to do them any good. 
1 am for ſomething ſolid. Be ſo good, there- 
fore, as to adviſe me, I conjure you. I have 
puzzled. my poor brains, till I am almoſt diſ- 
tracted ; and could think of no ſcheme but this, 
which I now find impracticable. “? | 

Affected by a diſtreſs, which, however fan- 
taſtical, appeared to ariſe from ſo virtuous a mo- 
tive, I anſwered that it was a ſubject upon which 
J had never thought ſufficiently to be able to 
ipeak with any preciſion. That as to his firſt 
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ſcheme of building hoſpitals or almſhouſes for the 


poor, I was as little fond of it as he could be: 
though not for the ſame reaſon; but becauſe I 


- - underſtood that the abuſes of ſuch endowments 


utterly defeated the uſe of them. be 

«© But there is another kind of charitable in- 
ſtitution,” I ſaid, recollecting myſelf, + which 
doth not appear to me to have met the attention 


it merits, and may probably anſwer your deſign ; 


which is, to eſtabliſh a fund for encouraging ma- 
trimony, by giving annually, to a number of 


young maidens of virtuous repute, fortune ſuffi- 


cient to put their huſbands in a way of ſupport- 
ing their families in ſome honeſt buſineſs. This 


will be laying a foundation for induſtry, which 
is the beſt wealth, and for population, tlie ſureſt 
ſtrength of a ſtate; and you may at the ſame time 
immortalize your own name, by making the ad- 


dition of it an indiſpenſible condition of obtain- 
ing the beneficence.” 

Tho' reſpect had prevented his interrupting 
me, I could plainly perceive, by the impatience 


in his looks, that he diſapproved my propoſal. 


As ſoon as had ended, What!“ he replied, 


de give my money to promote matrimony? that 


would be to throw it away indeed. As the world 
now goes, I do not ſuppoſe we ſhall have any 
ſuch inſtitution among us much longer. 

& 'The-great, you fee, make nothing of it; 
and the people always follow their example in 
every thing they can, ſo that this would be only 
to make more work for the lawyers, in procur- 


ing divorces ; and they have too much of the 
kind already. - 
e No! no! That ſcheme will never do. 


had rather eſtabliſh a fund to encourage popula- 


tion at large, without my rel pect to matrimony ; : 
| | as 
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2s that intention cannot be diſappointed, while 
there are men and women in the world, and it is 
| Tome ſatisfaction to a man to know, that his in- 
tention will be fulfilled at laſt.” 

He was interrupted by the entrance of a no- 
bleman, in high office in the State, who had 
come to pay a viſit to my friend; and not find- 
ing her at home, made uſe of the opportunity to 
do me the honour ; at the firſt ſight of whom he 
took his leave, without waiting for any farther 
advies =: | ö | 
„ What in the name of knavery,” faid his 
Lordſhip, ** can have brought that old fellow to 
you ? I hope he does not ſet up fora man of taſte 
or letters, and want information in the producti- 
ons or manners of your country! I] ſhould rather 
think he has a mind to finger its finances, and 
came to ſolicit your intereſt to get him a place in 
the management of them, ſince he will be no 
longer truſted here; for, old as he is, he would 
this very day ſet out on a voyage to the gates of 
hell, if he thought he could make any thing by 
it, though he is already richer by a thouſand de- 
grees than he deſerves, or had any right to ex- 
pect he ſhould ever be,” 5 5 | 


In order to do juſtice to a character which po 


thought injured, I informed his Lordſhip of the 
old man's ſcheme ; which he heard with evident 
impatience and diſpleaſure. The old ſcoun- 
drel!”” ſaid he; “ what a thought !?—— Then 
making me allight obeiſance, departed abruptly, 
with a look of much leſs good humour than he 
had worn when he entered. „5 
While I was conſidering whence this could a- 
riſe, my friend's relation came in; and on hear- 
ing the ſtory burſt into an intemperate fit of 
= * laughter: 


3 
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laughter: © An hit! a palpable hit l' exclaim- 
ed he, as ſoon as he was able to ſpeak; „ never 
was any thing ſo well hit! Why, my dear 
friend,” a common appellation. in this country, 
but I never proſtitute the ſacred name ſo, you 

deſerve to be canonized for ſuch an hit! That 
very Lord is the very object for ſuch an hoſpital! | 
He is literally broken, both in fortune and repu- 
tation; and now ſubſiſts by doing the dirtieſt 
work the miniſter can ſet him upon, to the very 
vViolatiom of the. moſt ſacred laws of ſociety, the 
betraying the confidence of private converſation, 
Never was any thing ſo happily applied.” 

But highly as he ſeemed pleaſed, I could not 
enjoy the compliments he fo laviſhly paid me on 
the occaſion, Far from priding myſelf on the 
hit, as he called it, J was afraid I had involun- 
tarily given offence, and made an enemy err | 
to my intention, | 

But he laughed at my fear.” -.66 Trouble not 
yourſelf about the matter, ſaid he; “ he will 
think no more of it. He would not have time 
to do any thing elſe, if he were to take notice of 
all the rubs of the kind which he meets every day 
of his life; ſo many, indeed, that they. have 

made him quite callous ; and now he only laughs 
at reproach. 

„But who do you think your publick- ſpirited 
ſchemer is, and in what buſineſs his ſpeculations 
have been ſo lucky? He was originally an under- 
clerk in one of the publick offices, by turning 
the ſecrets of which to his own advantage, to- 

gether with the moſt ſhameleſs extortion and pe- 
nury, he at length amaſſed ſuch a fortune as at- 
tracted the envy of his ſuperiors, who, not chuſ- 


ing to be interloped upon by their ſervants, e- 


fily ound means to FRO: him in ſome of his 
__ myſterious 
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myſterious practices, and made a virtue of pu- 
niſhing him for what they did themſelves every 
day. 

1. But he had OY too good uſe of his time, 

to fink under this ſtroke. It only obliged him 
to change his way of buſineſs from plundering . 
the publick to private uſury, in the rigid practice 
of which, as well as of his penury, he perſiſts 
invariably, though poſſeſſed of wealth ſuffici- 
ent to fatisfy any avarice which could know -- 
bounds,” 

I knew my informer's turn to levity, and 
could not forbear hinting an hope, that he in- 
dulged i it a little too far on this occaſion; not be- 
ing willing to think there was ſo deſpicably baſe - 
a character in humanity, eſpecially as I had ſeen 

this perſon received without diſreſpect by people 

of the firſt rank. | 
My dear friend,” he anſwered, preſſing my 
hand, © the goodneſs of your 'own heart deceives 
you, as much as your want of e with : 

the ways of the world! 

„He is received by people of SITY ' becauſe 
he is known to be rich, and either has, or they 

think may have them in his debt; for, as to his 
character, it is better known than his coat, which 
he has ſhewn every day for theſe twenty years in 
the park ; where: he ſpends all the rime he can 
ſpare from poring over his. mortgages, and cal- 
| culating intereſt upon intereſt, in order to ſave 
] the expence of going to a coffee-houſe, or keep- 
ing a fire to fit by at home,” 
1 then expreſſed my wonder, what could be 
his motive for coming to me with ſuch a ſtory, as 
J imagined that men of his turn never did any 
thing without — ſome end | In view. 
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„ Tt is really hard to ſay,” he anſwered ; 
« though, as he muſt know that he can have no 


dealing with you, I ſhould ſuppoſe he only meant 
to make out a ſtory for the entertainment of a ſet 


of wretches, like himſelf, with whom he ſpends 
his time ; for he has an heart as full of miſchief 
as a monkey; and there is nothing which ſuch 
people enjoy ſo much, as to impoſe upon the 
ſenſibility of men. af tee. 
_ «© But let us drop a ſubject not worth your 
attention!“ he continued. I come to propoſe 


a little party to you for this evening, when I 
will ſhew you ſome females who ſhall reconcile 


you to thoſe of our country, after the fright you 
were put in the other night. 

„My couſin, you know is engaged; fo that 
we have the evening to ourſelves, which we will 
devote to pleaſure, with two or three honeſt fel- 


| lows of my acquaintance, at a tavern, where 1. 
have ordered the waiter to provide us ſome of the 


. on the town, You will then have 


an opportunity of judging which are moſt to 


be liked, our Ladies of pleaſure, or your danc- 


ing- girls. Nor need you fear being pillaged as 
you were before: none but women of charac- 


ter above the reſt are admitted into that ta- 

8 N | 
Agreeably as he thought he painted this party 

I. begged leave to decline it. I told him, I did 


not preſume to find fault with the ſentiments of 
any one elſe; but, for my own part, I had too 


delicate a reſpect for the female ſex, to find plea- 
ſure in the company of any of them whoſe con- 


duct was a diſgrace to it. 1 
He was preparing to try if he could not lau 
me out of my delicacy, which word he repeated 
with a ſignificant accent, when I was teen 
5 rom 
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from his importunities by a meſſage from my 
friend, who juſt then returned from paying her 
morning viſits. 

I know not how to account for it ; but though 
I am attached to every thing belonging to my 
friend, and have a perſonal obligation to this 
young man for reſcuing me! out of the hands of 
thoſe abandoned women, I cannot behave to him 
without reſerve, nor return the friendſhip which 
he ſo ſanguinely profeſſes for me, I ſincerely wiſh . 
I owed that obligation to ſome one elſe. He 
talks of it too much, and jeſts at my fright in 
terms painfully groſs. 


LETTER XVI. 


Have told you, that I am ſometimes honoured 
with viſits from people of diſtinction. I am 
alſo admitted to viſit them; and have reaſon to 
think I am often more welcome than perſons of 
much greater conſequence, becaule it is Known 
that I go not to ſolicit favour. | 
I went yeſterday morning to pay a viſit of 
real reſpect to a perſon, whole virtues do honour 
to the nobility with which they have been re- 
warded by his Sovereign, in conſequence of an 
invitation which he condeſcended to give me one 
day when I met him at court. 
The gracious manner in which he received 
me, and the goodneſs which ſhone in every look, 
and which ſweetened every word, filled my heart 
with happineſs. I forgot that l had never ſpo- 


ken to him but once before. My ſoul looked to 


him as a long : acquaintance, with whom it 
{corned to keep any relerve. 
But the ſenſations of my friend's relation, 


who had gone Wy 9 did not ſeem to 
| be 
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be ſo agreeable. I ſoon obſerved that he was un- 
eaſy, like one who ſat in too ſtrong a light. He 
looked once or twice at his watch; then, riſing 
with an embarraſſed air, told me he had recol- 
lected ſome buſineſs which demanded his atten- 
dance juſt at that time; but that he would meet 
me in the Park at a particular hour, if I choſe to 
take a walk there, as the morning was very fine. 
The nobleman diſmiſſed, as poſitely as he had 
received him; then turning to me; I believe,” 

ſaid he, with a ſmile of compaſſion, “ your friend 
heard our converſation would be too ſerious for 
his taſte ! but youth will have its own purſuits.“ 

To give you a juſt idea of the pleaſure I en- 
Joyed in the company of this excellent man, I 
ſhould be obliged to repeat every word he ſaid. 
His enquiries into the laws of our country, and 
the manners of our people were moſt curious; and 
his remarks upon them, eſpecially in compa- 
riſon with thoſe of his own, dictated equally by 
candour, judgment, and benevolence. 

Inſtead of finding fault with ours, in order to 
ſet forth the ſuperiority of theirs in every in- 
ſtance (and in too many there” was room) he 
mildly faid, that upon due examination, he be- 
lieved it would be found, that there was a ne- 
ceſſary connection between the natural circum- 
ſtances and the Jaws of every country; and if all 
did not appear equally good to a ſpeculative en- 
quirer, they would at leaſt be found ſufficient to 
procure the happineſs of the people relpeativey : 
it duly obſerved, 

He then told me, that he had attempted in his 
youth to ſerve his country ; but that he had found 
the means neceſſary to be practiſed ſo contrary to 
his principles, that he could not, without giving 
up the approbation of his own.mind, to 2 * 

| | 0 
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he thought no human conſideration equivalent, 
purſue them; and had therefore deſiſted from 
the attempt, humbly content to-do his duty in 
A private ſtation. _ a 

This delightful converſation, from every word 
of which I learned wiſdom, was interrupted by 
the entrance of a perſon, whole appearance ſpoke 
a very different character. 

Every day, experience convinces me of the 
Juſtice of the ſage Tait-ſong's opinion, that the 
heart of man may, in a great meaſure, be read 
in his looks, Whether our ſpirits converſe intu- 
itively, or that the ſtronger workings of the mind 
mark the exterior organs, I pretend not to ſay; 
but of this I myſelf harbour not the leaſt doubt, 
there never was a man, who had any one paſſion 
highly predominent, but it might be traced in 
his face by a judicious obſerver, - 

I had ſeen this perſon before in the firſt coun- 
cil of the ſtate, of which he is a member, where 
he harangued long and elaborately (for he is moſt 
Powerful in words) on a matter then under 
their conſideration ; but I could plainly perceive 
that his words had not the weight, which in his 
own opinion they were intitled to. He ſpoke 
with a magiſterial air, and treated the ſentiments 
of his opponents with contempt ; but he had 
the mortification, which he evidently felt, to 

find that contempt retorted upon him ; his dic- 
tates diſregarded ; and the meaſures which he 

reprobated, adopted, 
He ſeemed at firſt to be diſconcerted at my 
preſence ; but the benevolent lord of the manſion 
telling him who I was, he darted at me a look of 
inexpreſſible penetration, which thrilled my 
heart, though my ſoul met it without fear; then 
ſoftening hie eye, as if ſatisfied with what he had 
| ſeen 
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ſeen, he proceeded to the occaſion of his com- 
ing without reſerve, or ſeeming to take any far- 
ther notice of me. ng ns. 4 N 
My friend,“ ſaid he, I come to expoſtu- | 
late with you, on your coolneſs in this great af- 
fair. How can you fit ſtill as an unconcerned 
ſpectator while our deareſt rights are at ſtake ? Is 
it poſſible, if you had any doubts upon your 
mind before, that my arguments have not re- 
moved them? I think I may pretend to ſome 
judgment; and never was I ſo clear, ſo poſitive 
in ny thing before. It is abſolutely impoſſible 
that 1 ſhould not be right.“ 5 | | 
« My dear friend,” anſwered the other, I 
know and reſpect your great judgment ſo much, 
that I have often ſubmitted my own to it, where 
I had the fainteſt ſhadow of a doubt! But this, 
I muſt beg leave to fay, I think a matter of too 
great conſequence to pay compliment in. 
© It may very probably be the fault of my 
comprehenſion ; but ſtill ſo it is, that I am not 
perfectly convinced by your arguments, and much 
fear, that, if they are admitted, they will be at- 
tended by conſequences which you do not ſeem 
to apprehend; that if they prove any thing, they 
will prove too much; and that the inconve- 
nience they will introduce, will be worſe than 
the evil they are deſigned to remedy. And if 
your arguments cannot convince me, the fault 
muſt certainly be in the ſubject, as it is not poſ- 
ſible for man to ſay more on it than you have 
9 done.” : ; 3 
Patience! Grant me patience !” replied the 
ſtateſman, ſtarting upon his crutches, ** 1s it 
poſſible that any man can be ſo ſtupid ? and is 
my word to have no weight? Is not the freedom 


of the ſubject the foundation of our 9 
2 5 . an 
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and can any man be ſaid to be free, into whoſe 
purſe another can thruſt his hand and take his 
money without - his conſent ? The ſuppoſition 1s 
as abſurd as the attempt was unjuſt, and ſubver- 
ſive of our deareſt rights. They are not fepf e- 
ſented, and therefore they have given no conſent.“ 
II have already acknowledged, and I ac- 
knowledge again,” returned the nobleman, with 
the moſt engaging air of modeſty and candour, 
that it may very poſſibly be the fault of my 
comprehenſion ! But my friend will bear with my 
weakneſs for a minute, and condeſcend to inform 

a mind whoſe powers cannot keep pace with 
his. : 

* You have ſaid, that as they are not repre- 
ſented, they have given no conſent, and that to 
take their money without their conſent is ſub- 
verſive of their deareſt rights. Pray, may not 
this reaſoning reach too far? If no perſon ought 
to pay taxes to the government who is not repre- 
ſented, I apprehend that much the greater part 
of the people of this kingdom have the ſame 
plea. Is any perſon repreſented, who has not 
even a right to chooſe his own repreſentative ? 
and -how few | comparatively, how very few, 
among us, have that right? The conſequence is 
obvious. 1 | | 

„ Belides, if we have not a right to tax them, 
how can we have any right to govern them; for, 
is not the right of taxation of the very eſſence of 
government? Where can the line be drawn ? 
If this is admitted, where can we expect to 
ſtop ?!—— The conſequences which appear to 
me to follow neceſſarily from your poſition, 1 
own fill me with apprehenſion; and till I am 
convinced that theſe conſequences are not to be 
_ apprehended, I ſhould betray the rights of my 

1 8 country 
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country to join you, becauſe I ſhould do it 
againſt my judgment.” 2 2 : 


Can any thing be fo abſurd !” exclaimed 
the ſtateſman, „any man be ſo obſtinately 
blind ! Have I not diſtinguiſhed, repeatedly diſ- 
tinguiſhed, between external government, and 
Internal taxation; to deny our having the for- 
mer of which would be as direct treaſon in them, 
as it is tyranny in us to uſurp the latter.” 

muſt again own my incapacity,” anſwered 
the nobleman ; “ but really the diſtinction you 
make ſeems to me to be without a difference; 
nor does it in any reſpe& obviate the conſe- 
quences, There is no man who holds your 
judgment in higher reſpe& than I do; but I hold 
your good opinion in reſpect alſo; and I am 


confident | ſhould forfeit that, in a cooler mo- 


ment, were I to ſubject my own reaſon to the 
mere authority of any man, It is what you 
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II give up my opinion; interrupted. the 


ſtateſman, hauglitily:; “ no! never did II nor 
ever will | ſubmit my own opinion to that of any 
other man!“ 1 > EL 

„And yet,” added the nobleman, you have 
ſometimes thought proper to change it.? 
That was, when I ſaw reaſon for ſuch a 
change myſelf,” anſwered the ſtateſman; ** and 
not in compliance with the opinion of any other 
man,” | | 

Well then, my dear friend, replied the no- 
bleman, with a dignity in his manner which he 
had not exerted before, ſtupid as I am, I have 
yet ſenſe enough to imitate your example. When 
I ſee ſufficient reaſon, even though it is ſhewn | 
to me by another, I will alſo change my opini- 
on: till then I think it my duty to adhere to it in, 

„ | 1 preference 
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preference to that of any other man, without 
I can find one who is infallible; which I own 
I deſpair of, after having heard the greateſt man _ 
I ever knew unſay politively every day, for ſeven 
years, what I had heard him as poſitively ſay eve- 
ry day for twenty years before.. 

The ſtateſman would hear no more. He di- 
realy departed without ſalute or ceremony, mut- 
tering to himſelf ſomething, which, from his 


look and accent, did not feem to be very com- 


plaiſant, | | 

As ſoon as he was gone, the nobleman-turned . 
to me; and reſu ming his former placid ſerenity, 
« TI am ſorry,” ſaid he, that you have been ſo 
badly entertained, My friend is of a warm tem- 
per, and apt to loſe fight of ſmaller matters, 
amid the great objects which always engage his 
attention. He has his faults! for who is with- 
out them? but they are drowned in the ſplendor — 
of his virtues, ET. | 

The ſubjeQ of our little controverſy is of a 
very ferious nature. We have taxed our colonies : 
who have refuſed to pay the tax, though con- 
feſſedly laid for ther own advantage. YE. 

„On diſcuſſing ſo delicate an affair, my friend 
here juſtifies their refuſal by denying our right 
to tax them, for the reaſons you heard him aſ- 
ſign; which appear to me far from concluſive, to 
ſpeak in the moſt favourable terms. | | 
In this delicate ſituation what is to be done? 
To ſupport our authority may too probably 
plunge us into all the horrors of a civil war! 
To give it up, will be to cut off our right, by 
giving up an empire, to eſtabliſh which we have 
exhauſted ourſelves. The alternative is dreadful ; 
nor dare I to look forward to the. conſequence, 
whatever fide we take,” „ 
„„ | On 
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On my hinting to him the obſervation I had 
made on his friend in the great council, he ſhook 
his head; and with a ſigh, It is too true,” ſaid 
he. He has loſt his weight; and he alone 
does not perceive it. He thinks to rule the firſt 

council, with the ſa ne arbitrary ſway as he did the 
. ſecond, where the words of his mouth were re- 
ceived as Jaw for many years. But the ſcene is 
changed, and his ſtate with it. He diſdains to 
perſuade, and he is not admitted to dictate. He 
fell from his conſequence, when he roſe in rank. 
„ But we are interrupted. If you will do me 
the pleaſure of coming at ſome other time, and 
on an earlier hour, for I am not ſuch a ſlave ei- 
ther to luxury or form as to waſte the prime of 
the day in ſleep, I ſhall then be alone, and will 
explain thoſe matters to you.” | 
F have conceived the warmeſt eſteem for this 
truly-noble man; and will not fail to avail my- 
ſelf of his gracious invitation. If people, O! 
Chang-ti, were but ſenſible of the effects of affa- 
bility, they never would aſſume a contrary deport- 
ment. But perhaps this is no more than idle ſpe- 
culation ; that the turn of a man's behaviour is 
directed by nature, and no more in his own power 


than the height of his ſtature, "2 
LETTER Nun. 
'Y reſpect for the illuſtrious perſon, who 
was the ſubje&t of my laſt letter, would 
not permit my joining any thing elſe with him ; 
though the morning was not unfruitful of other 


, 5 matter, - f i 
On leaving his Lordſhip, I went to the Park, 


to attend the appointment of my friend's relation. 


This is a large field, in the middle of this 9 55 
* b | Je ous 
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lous city, where, at certain hours of the day, it 
is the faſhion for people of diſtinction to walk, 
| (for every thing here is governed by faſtion) and 
where, as it is open to all ranks, thoſe who have 
nothing elſe to do, or can do nothing elle, ſpend 
a conſiderable part of every day of their lives in 
talking of news, and making remarks upon each 
other as they walk back and forward. | 
I had ſcarce meaſured half the length of the 
field, when I was ſtruck by the ſight of a perſon 
| fitting alone, in a penſive attitude, upon one of 
the benches, which are placed there for publick 
convenience, Ty : we | 
He looked to have paſſed the noon-tide ſtage of 
life. His features wore a deep caſt of thought, 
through which, every now and then, broke a ſmile 
of ſelt- complacency, which ſeemed but badly ſuit- 
ed to the poverty of his appearance. I inſtantly 
felt the ſtrongeſt deſire to know ſomething of him. 
It occurred to me, that the ſmile, which I ſaw, 
might be a ray of conſcious virtue forcing its way 
through a cloud of unmerited misfortune, which 
poſſibly 1 might have the happineſs of being able 
to HT TRE Rug | 
The impulſe of this thought was not to be re- 
ſiſted. I directly availed myſelf of the privilege 
of the place, and ſat down near him, in hope that 
he might be tempted to enter into converſation 
with me. | Fa 1 PAOIH 
Nor did J wait long for the accompliſhment of 
that hope. He caſt a flight look at me; when the 
particularity of my features happening to take his 
notice, his countenance cleared up, and he re- 
turned my ſalute with complaiſance. CSS BELA 
The preliminaries of converſation, I believe, 
are equally trifling in all countries. 'In this, they 
always turn on the weather. Impertinent as it 
| ; | may 


you; that „ it is a fine day, 
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may appear in ſpeculation to tell a perſon what he 

already knows, and cannot but know as well as 

or „ a bad day,” 

is uſually the firſt thing ſaid, even among people 

who have things of real importance to ſay. . 
After this introduction, and the offer of his 


ſnuff, with which his face and breaſt were plenti- 


fully begrimed, << I preſume, Sir,“ ſaid he, that 2) 


you are not of this country. Of India, perhaps.” 


On my anſwering, r China,” his eyes 


ſparkled with joy. 


«© Of China, he continued. May J hope, 
that I have the honour of ſpeaking to the illuſtri- 


_ ous Mandarin who has been lately introduced at 


court?“ 
On my bowing i in aſſent, “This is an happi- 
neſs, Sir,” ſaid he, drawing nearer to me on the 


ſeat, which I ardently wiſhed for, although [I 


ſcarce knew how to obtain it. 1 underſtand from 
the publick papers, that the motive for your un- 
dertaking this long and perilous voyage, was, to 


inform yourſelf in the laws and cuſtoms of this 
country, in order to try, if you can find any thing 
which may be introduced into your own to its ad- 


vantage. The motive was truly laudable, and I 


have no doubt of your i nt and abilities to 


accompliſh it. 


But, you will give me leave to ſay, that, to : | 


acquire a juſt knowledge of this country, it is not 
ſufficient to know barely what has been done in 
it; you'muſt alſo know what might, what ſhould 
have been done; and that information, I think, 
I may without vanity ſay, no man is better able 
to give you than myſelf. Every advantageous. 
meaſure, which has been purſued for thirty years 
paſt, has been of my ſuggeſting ; and many more 
of the oreateſt i importance have ſuggeſted, which 
| Ignorance, 
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ignorance, or envy of the glory I ſhould have ac- 
quired, have prevented from being purſued. _ 

 & You may probably be ſurpriſed to hear this 
from a man of my plain appearance: but appear- 
ances are not always ſafe to judge from; and that 
mine is no better, is not owing to my fault, but 
to the baſe ingratitude of thoſe, who have availed 
themſelves of my labours, without giving me any 
ſhare of the profits which they have reaped from 
them; for I can ſay, with honeſt pride, that to 
the ſervice of my country have I devoted all my 
time and thoughts, ever ſince I have been capa- 
ble of thinking, always to its advantage, and ne- 
ver to my own; ſo prevalent, as I have ſaid be- 
fore, is that envy, which for ever purſues pub- 
lick ſpirit. 5 | 1 80 
I have calculated our ſtrength, and ſhewn 
how it may be encreaſed an hundred fold! I have 
calculated our debts, and proved that they may 
be paid without burthening our people with 
a ſhilling more; for I have alſo calculated our 
taxes, and ſhewn how they may produce double 
their preſent amount, with greater eaſe both in 
the collection and payment. : 
Nou, Sir, if you think abilities of this kind 
may be of ſervice to your country, I ſhall, with 
pleaſure, accompany you thither, and devote 
them to it; and I hope you will not think you can 
carry home any thing more valuable. I labour 
for the univerſal good of mankind, and therefore. 
hold all the world my native country,” | 
The contraſt between the appearance and ſen- 
timents of this public-ſpirited perſon, gave ſo 
ſtrong a caſt of the ridiculous to his words, that 
I ſhould have found it difficult to preſerve a ſeri- 
ous countenance, had it not been for the thought 
of his diſtreſs. - OT HR e 


As 
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As ſoon as he had finiſhed his propoſal, he fix- 
ed his eyes upon me with an air of anxiety, tos 


evident through all the importance he affected to 


aſſume. 

I anſwered him, in te moſt W and en- 
couraging manner, that ſuch abilities as his would 
be a moſt important acquiſition to any country; 


but unluckily I had not power to take home any 
perſon with me. However, that ſhould not pre- 
vent my endeavouring to profit by his inſtructions 
while I ſhould ſtay, provided he would permit 


me to make a return for the trouble it muſt be to 


him; ſaying which, 1 put a few pieces of gold 
Into his hand. 


It is impoſſible to paint the changes of his coun- 


tenance which accompanied my words, But when 
I came to the conclufion, when he felt the gold 


in his hand, he could contain himſelf no longer. 
f Sir,” ſaid he, with a quivering lip, while 
the tear of joy gliſtened in his eye, * you are too 


generous, too good | Happy muſt that country 


be, whoſe princes have hs of thinking ſo truly 


noble.” 
Then, ſeeming to recover himſelf alittle, * But 
it ſhall be my care, my glory,“ he continued, 


& that you ſhall not repent of your generoſity; 
of which, if you will let. me know where you 
live, I will, with permiſſion, wait upon your with > 


ample proof next Sunday.“ 


No man, who has not, like you, experienced 


the happineſs of making another happy, can con- 


ceive what I felt on this qccafion. No moment 


of my life was ever ſweetened with ſublimer joy. 


Surely, if in any thing the happineſs of man can 


reſemble that of the Deity, it muſt be in this, 
which reſults immediately from the neareſt imi- 


The 


= 


tation of him poſſible to our nature, 
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The arrival of my companion interrupted theſe 
moſt pleaſing ſenſations. He ſaw that I was af- 
fected, and, with his uſual levity, propoſed a turn 


or two to ſhake off the ſoftneſs, which he ſaid he 


ſuppoſed the melancholy notes of ſome of the 
nightingales of the grove had inſpired me with; 
for the viſionary politician had left me before he 
cnn. 25 : ef | 
One of the firſt perſons we met in our walk 


was the founder of hoſpitals for broken lords. 


J had conceived ſuch an abhorrence of him, that 
I would have turned away to avoid his ſalute; 
but my companion prevented me. ** Stop a mo- 
ment, ſaid he, and you ſhall ſee me pay him 
in his own coin. There is no way of fighting the 
Devil, but at his own weapons. Keep your coun- 
tenance : that is all I aſk.” e = 

Before I could make any anſwer, the man ſe- 
parated from .a group of figures of his own kind, 
and advancing towards us, with a ſneer upon his 
face, paid his compliments to me; to which T 
made a very cold return. 1 


But my companion did not give him time to 


obſerve this. Do not diſturb him,” ſaid he, 
in a low voice, pulling the other by the ſleeve, and 
winking to him at the ſame time, his thoughts 
are now in China, He has juſt been with the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to propoſe an union 
between our religion and that of Confucius, with 
which his Grace was ſo well pleaſed, that he of. 
fered to undertake the miſſion himſelf ; but my 
friend here has heard ſo much of the divinity of 
the legation of Moſes, that he has ſet his heart 
upon having the perſon who, after ſo many ages, 
had diſcovered it; fo that the Archbiſhop and he 


have parted not the beſt _— with each other, 


Vol. I. which 
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Which has put my friend a little i in the penſives, 
as you ſee.” 
Good. Heavens !” ed the other, ſo 
enchanted by the ſtrangeneſs of the.news, that he 
entirely overlooked the abſurdity of it, the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury go a miſſionary to China 
'That is a moſt wonderful inſtance of his zeal in- 
deed ! Surely the other will not diſpute ſo extra- 
ordinary a point of honour with him. Well! I 
never could have thought ſo much of either of 
them. But men, I ſee, are not to be judged by 
| appearances. I am ſorry I am engaged. Pray, 
make my compliments to your friend, when he 
is ſufficiently maſter of himſelf to receive them. 
Buſineſs; you know, muſt be minded.” —Saying 
which, he hurried away, burſting with what he 
had heard, to his eee whom 1 ſaw waiting 
for him. 
Though 1 had not had power to interrupt my 
| companion in the rapidity of his tale, I could not 
avoid expreſſing my amazement, and indeed dif- 
approbation of it, as ſoon as the gorged gull de- 
| parted: but he cut me ſhort before I could well 
open my mouth; Hold! ſaid he, * this is but 
the prologue to the farce Here comes the one 
who is to conclude it.“ | 
Juſt as he ſaid this, we were Joined by a walk 
ing ſkeleton, the figure of a living Death, who, 
without any other preface than a nod of his ſhak- 
ing head, aſked him, in a voice as * as if 1 it 
iſſued from a tomb, What news? 
News!“ anſwered my companion; by. why, 
is it poſſible that you have not heard the news?“ 
„% What news! What news 53 replied the 
other, pulling off his hat, and wiping his e | 
<d face; we have: heard none,” 


- 46 That 
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26441855 That is amazing!” returned my companion 3 
6] thought the whole town muſt have known 
it. You know the affair of Lady Touch wood; 
and how 8 the old judge has taken her 
"pact againſt her huſband ! That gentleman, whom 
ou have juſt ſeen, part from us, (pointing to the 
| hoſpital- builder) . told us this minute, that there 
has been an wee of ſome {Years ein be- 
twyeen them.? 
46In truth, very likely,” replied hace. 
in truth, very likely. I always thought there 
mult have "been ſome fecret/;reaſon, which the 
world knew nothing of, for his being ſo ſanguine 
in her cauſe. But how did he ſay it was diſcover- 
ed? How was it found out? 
hy the ſtrangeſt accident in the world, an- 
ſwered my companion. Vou know theſe old 
Judges write miſerable; ſcrolls. A letter which he 
had written to the Lady, was delivered to her 
Lord, the ſervant not being able to read the di- 
e and ſo the whole matter came out. But 
ſurely this muſt he known at the Smyrna before 
now; it was mehulpered about above half an hour 
A007 <+ | 
| be I believe not, Sir,” BY I" out the old 
newſmonger. I hope not yet. Sir, I am 
much obliged to you. I am n moſt humble 
ſervant.“ : 
ut pray, Sir,“ ala my companion; n 
ing hold of his hand on purpoſe to plague him, 
as he knew his eagerneſs to be the firſt ſpreader of 
the news, pray, Sir, do not take any notice of 
this affair by any means ! Or, if you ſhould chance 
to mention it, I inſiſt that you do not ſay whom 
you had it from. It was told to me as a ſecret, 
that poſſibly may not be publick theſe two or 


three hours yet.“ | 
0 2 : Never 


„ Never fear!“ anſwered the other, ſtruggling 
to pull away his hand; “ never fear { I will ne- 
ver mention your name, upon my honour,” 
Saying which he broke away, and hobbled off, 
as faſt as his bare bones would carry him, to have 
the honour of being the firſt propagater of the 
news at the-coffee-houſe, e. 
„ Now,“ ſaid my companion, turning to me 
with a ſmile of exultation, now have I avenged 
vou on that old ſhark :- he'll never conſult you on 
any more of his ſchemes. The news I have told! 

_. — Himſelf will draw the laugh of the world-upon 
him for ſwallowing ſuch an abſurdity, for I know 
he will ſpread it with all his induſtry ; and that 
which I have fathered upon him, will ſet all the 
retainers of the law upon his back, in order to 

ſerape favour with their ſuperior; ſo that the old 

- dog will be worried to death,” 

. 66. But is there no danger of other conſe- 
quence ?” I aſked, —* of your being brought into 
ß) d ot oO him anne 

- $6: None, in the-leaſt,” he anſwered. ' © The 
| ate will be aſhamed. to take notic of ſuch a ri- 

diculous ſtory; and as for the judge! he will ne- 
ver be angry with any one for accuſing him of an 
amour with a woman. 

„„ Obſerve how the ſet mumble over the 

news!” (They juſt then paſſed us.) The plea- 
- ſure, the buſineſs of their lives is to propagate pri- 
vate ſcandal. A fimilarity of diſpoſition: has cre- 

_ - ated what they call friendſhip between them. They 
meet here regularly every day, to communicate 
hat they have picked up elſewhere ; but there all 
their friendſhip ends. Intimate, inſeparably inti- 
mate as they appear to be, there is not one of 
them Who has ever ſat. down at the table of an- 
other, or perhaps even darkened his doors.“ My 
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My companion did not fail to boaſt of theſe ex- - 


ploits, on our return home; but I could plainly 


ſee, that though my friend joined in the laugh, 
by which he applauded his own wit, ſhe was far 
from approving the means by which it was raiſ 
ed. Mirth certainly coſts too dear, when it is 
excited at the expence of truth; nor ean there be 
a more dangerous character, than that of a man 


of wit, if it is to be acquired only in this manner. 


LETTER XVIIL 


* 


T was -a remark. of the ſage Tait-ſong, that 
Nature, to prevent confuſion: in the infinite 
variety of her works, has not only diſtinguiſned 
every ſpecies, but alſo every individual of that 
ſpecies from each other, both in the vegetable 
and animal worlds; inſomuch, that there are 


not two leaves upon a tree, which have not a 


mark of difference between them; nor any 


two among the numberleſs ſons of men, who 
cannot be as certainly known from each - 
other, as from any other animals of the crea- 


tion. 


May we not venture to extend this remark ſtill 
farther, and ſay, that the inhabitants of the great 


diviſions of the world are alſo ws Pe by a 
peculiar ſhade of colour, or turn of f 


tries may be known, 


Without entering into an examination of the 


— 


generical marks by which their aboriginal coun- 


duty of keeping up theſe marks, which is made 


ſo eſſential a part of the religion of ſome coun- 


tries, as it can be the only reaſon for their never 
marrying out of their own tribes, I ſhall only ſay, 


that, from the firſt moment the thought truck. 


me, I have taken particular pleaſure in develop- 
| „ ing 
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ing this diſtinction; in which I think J have ar- 
rived at ſuch a degree of accuracy, that, from a 
view: of the face, Ican not only diſcoyer the coun 
try, but, what is much more difficult, the ſeve- 
ral countries from which a man derives his de- 
ſcent, according to the various intermixture of 
his progenitors. 
For this purpoſe, I frequently go to the Soblick: 
houſes of this commercial city, where I am ſure 
of meeting with natives of every country under 
Heaven; and, while all around me are employed 
in over- reaching each other, J read their reſpec- 
tire countries, and often their very thoughts in 
their looks; as every country has a way of think- 
ing, or bent of mind, in ſome particular peculiar 
to itſelf; ſo that, from the prevailing feature of 
the face, E can, without much danger of miſtake,” 
diſcover the diſpoſition of the heart. 
But if ſome countries endeavour to RE: 
theſe diſtinctions, there are others, who ſeem o 
be at no leſs pains to efface them. 
What was the aboriginal ſhade of en 
or turn of feature of the natives of this iſland, I 
have not, on the moſt attentive obfervation, n | 
able to diſcover; never having ſeen one ſimply- 
Engliſh face among them; indeed, I may ſay, one 
face, in which I could not trace the ſeveral co- 
lours and features of almoſt every country on the 
globe, ſo manifold have the intermixtures of their 
progenitors been; and this has enabled me to ac- 
count for ſome tracts in their national character, 
which have hitherto baffled _ eee of the 
curious, | 
From the bed bine em of cee Weeclilberitles 
of ſentiment, proceeds that undefinable turn of 
thought called Humour, for which this people are 


more remarkable than nen of any other e ; 
= or 


— 
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For what, but Oddity itſelf, is poſſible to be ex 
pected from the phlegm of Germany, the viva” 
city. of France, the pride of Spain, the fineſſe gb 
Italy, the cunning of Scotland, the blunders of 
lreland, &c., &c. all zumbled together in one he- 
terogeneous compound. c 1 95 


From a like combination of features proceeds 
alſo their being the moſt beautiful of the human 
race, as we were obliged to aeknowledge, when 
cuſtom. had worn off the diſguſt which ſtrange- 
neſs naturally raiſed againſt them, on our firſt 
arrival at Quang-tong. A particular people may 
excel them in a particular feature; but in the aſ- | 
ſemblage of the whole, they are not to be equal- | 
led; for variety is the eſſence of beauty, x. I 

But there are certain limits in all things, be- 
yond which, if the greateſt advantage is puſhed, it 
will of neceſſity change its nature. 5 

Much as the Englith may have gained by this 

equivocal generation, as without great impropriety 
it may be called, I think I may ſafely ſay, that if 

they purſue the addition they have lately begun to 

make to it, by mixing with Jews and negroes, 
their progeny will not much longer -have reaſon - 
to value themſelves on their beauty, wit, or vir- 
tue | e | 

And now, that I have mentioned the Jews, 1 
cannot forbear obſerving to you, that they at pre- 
ſent enjoy more advantages in this country, than 
they ever did in any other, ſince they were driven 
out of their own to wander over the face of the 

earth; or perhaps, while they were in it. | 
Among vs, as they will not ſupport the public 
| ſtock, by labouring to ſupply as much as they 
conſume, their ſojourning is never permitted to 
be long. We ſuffer not the. uſeleſs drone to 
| ſtarve the induſtrious bee. | . 
8 „ | But 
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But here, contrary to all principles of good 

policy, they are ſuffered to ſuck the marrow out 
of the bone, to prey upon the vitals of the ſtate, 

without contributing either to the honour or ad. 

vantage of it: never bearing arms in her wars, 
never tilling the ground, nor entering into com- 
merce on thoſe enlarged principles, which alone 
make it of national advantage; their only trade be- 
ing peddling ; their only traffick in money, by their 
uſurious dealings, in which, it being a fundamental! 
tenet of their religion to defraud all other people, 

and particularly thoſe among whom they live, 
they will ere long poſſeſs themſelves of all the 
wealth of the nation, if there is not a ſtop put to 
them. + | Fig: | 2 

The difference between the treatment of this 

People here at preſent, and that which they have 
met in former times, affords a ſtriking proof of | 
the advances of civilization, and the benefits ariſ»® | 
ing from it to ſociety. © © | 

I | have read in a book, of the beſt authority, 
thata King of this country having demanded a 
large ſam of money from the Jews, according to 

a certain rate of perſonal taxation, one of them, 
who was taxed very high, pleaded inability ; but 
as he was known to be very rich, inſtead of liſ- 
tening to his plea, the King ordered that he 

ſhould be thro\:n into priſon, and a tooth plucked 
out of his head every day till he complied, 

The ſtiff-necked Jew ſtood this torture for ſe- 
ven days ſucceſſively, rather than part with his 
beloved wealth; at the end of which time his 
reſolution failed him, and he paid the tax, with 
the additional loſs of ſeven of his grinders: an 
outrage which could not have been offeted to an 
individual of any other people; but ſo violently 
was the publick indignation raiſed againſt them 
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by their nefarious practices of every kind, that 


the nation looked, without diſpleaſure, at a vio- 
lation of their laws againſt wretches, whom 1 


held unworthy of their protection. 
But though the advance of civilization, as I 
obſerved before, ſecures them from fuffering ſuch 


outrages any more, and the beneficent ſpirit of 


the law ſupports every perſon indifcriminately, of: 


whatever country or religion, in the enjoyment 
of liberty and property, the general ſenſe of the 


nation, an irreſiſtible force, when once put in ac- 


tion, is far from being favourable to them; as 
they lately experienced in a ſingle inſtance, when 


the whole body of the legiſlature was obliged by 


it to reſeind their own act, and repeal certain 


laws, thought too advantageous to them, which 
had been enacted, from intereſted motives, w_ 
certain perſons in high ſtation. - 

' Nor do they ſeem: to be perfe&tly lafe en a 
like reverſe at this very time. The meaſure of 
their miſdoings has been filled, till it overflows 
the brim; and the ſame, general voice, which 


then deprived them of a legal ſettlement in the 
country, may again be raiſed ſo loudly, as to 
drive them entirely out of it. It is a maxim in 
nn 6166 that what has. been may be. 
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HAVE juſt e a viſit from the public. ; 
ſpirited politician, who, as I have mentioned 


to you, offered to aceompany me into China, 


and dedicate his labours to the ferviceof our coun- 

try. There was an alteration in his appearance 
which gave me the higheſt pleaſure, as I had 
reaſon to think that 1 had been happily inſtru- 
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mental in it. 
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After the warmeſt expreſſions. of reſpect and 
gratitude, which J ſuppreſſed as much as Icould, 
he told me, that to make ſome return for my 
generoſity to him, as well as to prove himſelf! 


not unworthy my future favour, he had devoted 


his time and thoughts, ſince he had ſeen me, to 
drawing up a ſcheme for the aggrandizement of 
the Chineſe: empire; the outlines of which he: 
had brought with him, and if I pleaſed would 
look over with me that morning, to correct any 
thing I might happen to object to, before he 
ſhould proceed to finiſh it; as an error in the firſt 
ſetting out muſt neceſſarily lead him into many 
more in the procefs of the work : ſaying which, 

he pulled a bundle of papers out of his boſom, o 


large, that I could ſcarce have imagined he could 


tranſeribe, much leſs e dagegen ae the! 
in the time, ts 04 CHORD THE! FE, 
2 Cunioſity, as well as pie would not 


permit my refuſing to comply with ſo extraordi- 
nary a requeſt. Aſſuming therefore a look of the 


moſt obliging attention, I told him I would, with 
the greateſt pleaſure, hear whatever he could 

ale: to communicate to m. 

This was all he defired, all he ee think. 
neceſſary for making him happy, as I might 
judge from the joy which inſtantiy enlightened 
his face. He waited not therefore for another 


word, but ſpreading his papers on the table, 


which! ſtood before me, and RA his =} 
ſom, he began thus: ,- 
The empire ef China, a8 itlis hid, tend: 


in Salmon, is two thouſand: mites long, and iſix- 


teen hundred miles broad, which numbers, 


multiplied into each other, make a ſuperficies of 
three million nd hundred thouſand ſquare miles. 


NO / 


455 Non by the ſame We ( which I W 


poſe to be right, though my argument will hold 


good on any given number) I find, that the num- 
ber of the people inhabiting that vaſt tract of 
country is no more than fifty millions; little 


more than one third, or five eighteenths and an 


half, of the number which ſuch a ſuperficies of 


earth ſhould produce: which I prove thus 
A ſquare mile of ground is ſufficient to lodge 


and ſupport one hundred ſouls. Now three 
millions two hundred thouſand ſquare miles of 
ground, multiplied by one hundred, the number 


of people proper for each mile to produce, give 


three hundred and twenty millions; the nam- 


ber of people "which. your empire ſhould. con- 


tam, J 


But then, as in ſo large a tract of wall 5 


there may be ſuppoſed to be ſome part waſte, 
ſuch as mountains, rivers, roads, &c. if for theſe 


we deduct one fourth- part, or eighty thouſand ; 


ſquare miles, the remainder will be two hundreds 


and forty millions, which, multiplied as before 
by one hundred, the number allowed to each 
mile, make two millions four hundred thoufarid ; 
from whence, to make another dedtiction of one- 


fourth, or fixty thouſand, for caſual deficiencies, 


the moſt which can be thought reaſonable to de- 


duct, there will remain one hundred and eighty” - 
millions, which is the loweſt number of people 
the empire of China ought to contain! The 


next point is, to ſnew how population is to be 
increaſed ſo as to produce this number, which 


will render the empire of China the moſt pop a 


lous, and of conſequence the moſt powerfll,! 
which ever was in the world the thing pro- 

poſed,” 1 N 
I was . 


3 
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Il was juſt ſmothered under ſuch an heap of cal- 
culations, when the opportune entrance of ano- 
ther viſiter relieved me. This was the builder of 
hoſpitals for broken Lords. | 8 
It is ĩimpoſſible to deſeribe the rage, into which 
this interi uption threw the politician, He ga- 
thered up his papers; and huddling them into 
his boſom, ** I muſt defer the reſt, Sir; faid 
he, darting a look of ineffable malignancy at the 
other, to a time when you ſhall be at leiſure : 
at preſent, I ſee: you are engaged.“ Saying 
which, he took his leave in a ſtate of mind very 
different from that in which he came. 1 
But I could not bear the thought of diſappoint- 
ing him entirely of the fruit of ſo much labour. 
J went with him to the door, and, telling him 
that I had a proper ſenſe of his great merit, ſlip- 
ped a few more pieces of gold into his hand as I 
returned his ſalute at parting, and ſo reſtored him 
to good temper. 15 - | 
Glad as I was of being delivered from ſuch a 
ſcene, it was not without reluctance that I could 
prevail upon myſelf to behave with complaiſance 
to my deliverer: but he ſoon turned my reſent- 
ment into contempt. . The ſneer, which ſim- 
pered on his face, when I ſaw him before, was 
gone, He looked harraſſed, dejected, and fore 


— . 


at heart. 7 
Sir,“ ſaid he, „I come to complain, to 
require juſtice for the groſs abuſe which I received 
in your preſence, and under the ſanction of your 
name, The ſtory of the Archbiſhop's offer to 
go with you to China, has brought the whole 
town upon my back. Theſe people think their 
character too ſacred to be jeſted with ; and I do 
not know what injury he may do me. Nor is 
this the worſt of it, I am laughed at in the cof- 
| | | ' fee-houſe, 
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fee-houſe, point at in the Park, for being ſuch 


a-gull as to ſwallow ſo abſurd a falſhood. It was 
uſing me extremely ill, and therefore I expect 
ou will do me juſtice. 1 DES 
I ſhould be very ſorry,” I anſwered, with 
as ſerious a face as I could poſſibly put on, “to 
do injuſtice to any perſon, It was not I who told 
you that idle ſtory ; nor did you appeal to me 


for the truth of it. I therefore cannot think my- 


ſelf, in any reſpect, anſwerable for what you 
have ſuffered by propagating it.“ | 

„ But, good Sir,” he replied, “ tho' you 
did not directly tell it yourſelf, you did not con- 
tradict it, and that was the ſame thing. You 


muſt, in conſcience, therefore help me out of 


the 3 a letter in the papers, or ſome ſuch 

way, or I ſhall never be able to ſhew my face. 
No one will tell me any thing. No one will liſ- 
ten to what I ſay, I ſhall be in the moſt miſera- 


ble ſituation of any man alive. Not to mention 
the Archbiſhop's reſentment—and churchmen 


1 


you know are implacable.” 


„As for the ridicule of the publick,” I res: | 


turned, I ſuppote few can laugh at you, whom 


you have not laughed at heretofore on ſome ſuch. 


occaſion ; and the Archbiſhop you may eaſily 
pacify, by making him Preſident of your hol-: 
- pn.” | = ts 1 


* O Sir! good Sir!” he interrupted ; con- 


ſider the difference, I humbly aſk your pardon 
for my pleaſantry; but conſider the difference. 
What I ſaid was merely a jeſt, an innocent jeſt ; 
but this is a ſerious matter, and may be attended 
with bad conſequences. I could never think that 

you would countenance an untruth, and there- 

fore have not ſcrupled to repeat the ſtory in ſeve- 

ral places.“ : 


«6c I really | 
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V really ſhould not have facrificed truth,“ I 
returned, to reſentment of your impoſitions 
upon me, however ungenerous it was to a ſtrang- 
er; but I did not think it ſo neceſſary for me to 
prevent your having your own game played back 
upon yourſelf by another, no more than I think 
it neceſſary for me now to give myſelf any trou- 
ble about preventing conſequences, which I am 
well aſſured cannot be ſerious, nor worſe than 
you well deſerve. ?“ - 

This is very ſevere!” he Ns; * very 
unkind, indeed. However, I have the ſatisfacti- 
on to think that your ingenious friend will not 
have all the laugh to himſelf neither. He alſo 
may chance to ſuffer for that ſcandalous ſtory 
about the Judge and my Lady, which he fa- 
thered upon me to that old Driveler, who joined 
you juſt after T left you. I have cleared myſelf 
of that, though not without ſome trouble. I 
have been with the Judge, and my Lady too, 
and denied it. flatly. - It is true, I may have re- 
peated it perhaps i in two or three companies; but 
the firſt author is the thing. I have ſet the ſaddle 
on the right horſe ; and now if it 8 57 n he 
e be eg himſelf for it. | 

But, my dear Sir, will you not be fo kind: 
as to write, or at leaſt ſuffer me to write a letter 
to myſelf, in your name, to get me out of this 

unlucky ſcrape. I will pay for putting it into 
the papers myſelf, if you ſhould decline the ex- 
pence; and that ſurely will remove every objec- 
tion you can have to doing me ſo great a favour. 
Conſider, I cannot ſhew my face.“. 

: I told him, it was unpleaſing to me to be aſked 
any thing which I could not properly do. That 
I had no part, nor nn have any in the 2 4 

an 
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and that he muſt excuſe my ſaying, that, if he 
had no qcher reaſen to be aſhamed of ſnewing 
his face, this would ſoon blow over, and his re- 
putation be as good as it was before. This 
anſwer put an end to his importunity, and I 
hope will free me from his viſits for the future. 
But after all, though 1 by no, means pity him, 
Lam as far from approving the method which 
was taken to be avenged on him. Truth is too 
facred to be jeſted with on any account; and the 
moment à man retorts one falſehood with ano- 
ther, he gives up the ſuperiority he had be- 
fore, and lowers Wr to the even of the firſt 

agg greſſor. [bis 2 F 

He had not left me many minutes when his 
antagoniſt entered. It is not poſſible to expreſs 
his triumph at ſuch a victory. An hero, who 
had conquered the world, could not be more 
elate at his ſucceſss. Xi 

Nor were his ſpirits in the Jeaſt lowered, by 
my telling him what the other had ſaid about the 
Judge. On the contrary, he inſiſted on my 
going with him that morning to the coffee houſe, 
which the other old man w . W. in order to. 
Lare in his triumph over him alſCꝙGCC. 


he knew I was; diſengaged, it was not well. | 


: hy power to have refuſed him, had I been ſo 
3 which was not the caſe. I was not 
without ſome. curioſity: to ſee how he would ex- 


tricate himſelf froma difficulty, which, to me, 


| appeared not a little embarraſſing 5,44 
We had ſcarcely entered the room, when den 
whole company opened upon him together, for 
the imprudence as well as the impropriety of in- 
venting ſuch a ſtory. The command of coun- 
——— * he thewed under this DN is 
ee to 551 8 bas ee 2: not? 
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anſwered with a look and accent of furpriſe ſuf- 
hend you.” 

The ſurpriſe of the whole company was now 


immediately repeated the ſtory, with many ma- 


heard. 
Juſt as the ſtory was ended, the old man en- 


tered time enough to hear him alk, who. could 
be the author of {ſuch an infamous fal hood . 


his aſtoniſhment permitted him to ſpeax; have 


ings ago in the Park?“ 


others; but I could never have believed that he 


? face.” . 


ſaying I was the author of this ſtory de 


inſiſt. Who was yours you beſt know.“ 
of his ſhoulders, and a ſtare of aſtoniſh- 


8 : 0 
not to be conceived. Pray, gentlemen,“ he 


ficient to deceive ſuſpicion itſelf, „ what ſtory 
do you mean ? L am utterly unable to zen gere 


equal to that which he affected. One of them 


lignant additions which it had received in its 
travels; while the man of wit liſtened with the 
greateſt attention, lifting up his hands and eyes, 
as in aſtoniſhment and horror, at every word he 


This naturally turned all their eyes upon the | 
other, with an expreſſion which he could not but 
underſtand. ** How, Sir!” ſaid he, as foon as 


e [5 it poſſible that you can deny it * ſput- ; 
tered the other; “ that you were my author T 


you forgot that you told me this ſtory a few morn- 


% ] have heard of this before | PP? ſaid the man % 


of wit, addreſſing himſelf to the company. [ 
have heard of his fathering his falſhood upon 


would have had the aſſurance to do it to my 


Then turning to the old man, o food 
trembling with rage and ſurpriſe, Is it poſſi- 
on. he continued, that you can pet ſt in 


ou 


7 


„ Gentlemen, ſaid the man of wit, with a 


ment, 
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ment, „ it is in vain: it is beneath me to enter 
into argument with a man who certainly doats. 
I declare upon my word of honour, that I never 
heard a ſyllable of the matter till this moment; 
and you are now to credit which you pleaſe, him 
or me. 

The ſerious air with which he ſaid this, gave 
it the effect he deſired. The prc:.iptitude of his 
invention, the pliability of his honour, were yet 
undiſcovered; his antagoniſt was well known, 
and ſo the deciſion was unanimouſly in his favour. 

But I ſhortened the duration of his triumph. 
The ſcene was truly painful to me; beſides, 1 
feared to be appealed to. I withdrew therefore 
dire g ly; and his reſpect, either for myſelf, or 
for his relation, who he knows reſpects me, 
' would not permit him to ſtay behind. 1 

This triumph of impudence over truth alarms 
me. I may poſſibly harbour a viper in my 

boſom, who may one day turn his venom upon 
myſelf. I will be more upon my reſerve with 
him for the future. „„ 

As ſoon as we were out of the coffee- room, he 
aſked me, exultingly, if he had not borne it 
through well ? I anſwered, dryly, that I hoped 
that days experience would ſhew him the conſe · 
quence of being known to have a dilregard to 
truth; as that had been able to turn the ſcale - 

azainſt his antagoniſt, though he had happened 
to have the truth on his ſide, | | 

This affair made ſuch an impreſſion on my 
ſpirits, that my friend perceived it, and, as ſoon 
as we were alone, afked me, with the anxiety of 
friendſhip, what I ailed ? | 

You know it is my principle, that among 
friends there ſhould be no reſerve, I directly 

| RD” | told 
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133 THEAPTITEL GRIN. 
told her the whole ſtory, with * ſentiments 
and apprehenſions from it. 

She heard me with attention, and appeared to 
be truly affected at what | ſaid. As ſoon as I 
had ended, Your obſervations,” ſaid ſhe, 
dee are too juſt ; ; and I am ſincerely concerned for 
the force of them: But ſtill I hope the beſt. 
The young me has great vivacity, and but 
little experience. Time, therefore, as it will add 
to the one, will, I hope, correct the other; for 
I think he has not a bad heart. His dependance 


upon my friendſhip makes me delicate in giving 


him ad vice; as it might look like aſſuming an 


authority, which I mould think it moſt unge- 


nerous to exert. | 
© But you, my Grad, are not under the ſame 
reſtraint, You can ſpeak to him without re- 
ſerve; and I know he pays the 0 1 80 delerenee 
to every thing vou fav,” 
I mwſt obey this vaſt woman, although * 
am far from being confident of ſucceſs. 


LETTER XX. 


N unfortunate event has ſaved me the trou- 

ble of making the experiment, with the 
mention of which I concluded my laſt letter. 
Gracious Heaven | what a ſtrange people theſe 


are? How prodigal of life, in the moſt trivial, 


the moſt unworthy cauſe ? My friend's relation 
oy been run through the body with a ſword by 
ilitary officer, for ſome exertions of his inven- 
the wit on the reputation of a common proſtitute ; 
nor is his antagoniſt in a much better ſtate. 
his ſavage cuſtom of determining private diſ- 
putes by the (word, a cuſtom unknown among 
© : | | wy 


ay 
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us, is one of the laſt remains of ignorance and 
bann to org realen #Hl 
thought, at firſt, that it muſt, originally have 
been the conſequence of, ebriety, as it is. moſt | 
practiſed in that ſtate of madnels ; but upon bet- 
ter enquiry; I find, that the people in Europe 
leaſt addicked to that vice, were the firſt known. 
io have practiſed it; I mean the Spaniards x. 
This ſet me upon making farther enquiry ; | 
the reſult of which was the following account, 
which has the appearance of probability at leaſt, 
and that is more than many of the accounts I 
have received can boaſt of. | 4:65 48 
Self- preſervation firſt united mankind in civil 
ſociety. For the conduct of that ſociety laws 
were framed by mutual conſent; or, which is 
the ſame thing, a power of deciſion in diſputed 
matters was conferred on ſome perſon. 
But as theſe laws eould not at the firſt com- 
prehend all cauſes of diſpute; and the perſon 
who had the authority of deciding might be at a 
diſtance, or entertain doubts on which ſide juſtice 
lay, the parties recurred to the ſtate of nature, 
and took the deeiſion upon themſelves in the firſt. 
inſtance; or were remitted to it in the laſt on a2 
preſumption, that the event muſt be juſt, be- 
cauſe directed by divine juſtice. 1 
Now, as both theſe cauſes are totally removed, 
that is, as the ſovereign power is always and 
every where virtually preſent, by the officers en- 
truſted with the execution of it; and as polity is 
carried ſo near to perfection, that there are very 
few, if indeed any, ſubjects of diſpute for which 
* The firſt mention of a duel found in hiſtory, is in the 
time of the ſecond Punic war, when two Spaniſh princes de- 
fired permiflion from Scipio to determine their reſpective 


right of Tucceflion to the dominions of their anceſtors by 
fivgle combat. | o oft wil as 4 
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a rule of deciſion is not preſcribed, recurring 
thus wantonly to the ſtate of nature, is, in effect, 
an act of rebellion againſt the laws and govern- 
ment of a country, as full and direct, as if the 
perſons were to attempt dethroning the Sove- 
reign, and overturning the ſtate ; as it is an ex- 
preſs uſurpation of their moſt eſſential power in 
the very inſtance for which that power was firſt 
eſtabliſhed ; and till it is conſidered in this light, 
and puniſhed as treaſon in the fame: manner with 
coining money, it never will be aboliſhed. = 

That polity is brought ſo near to perfection, 
as to take away all juſt pretence for ſuch an au- 
dacious inſult to it, is evident from hence, that 
all the diſputes at preſent referred to this deciſion, 
are concerning ſubje&s beneath the attention of 
legiſlature to decide, beneath reaſon to engage 
in; I mean thoſe diſputes for which a regular 
and juſt rule of decifion is not expreſly provided. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the dread, the 
horror with which this unfortunate young man 
was overwhelmed at the thought of approaching 
death. All his vivacity forſook him. All that. 
fearleſs levity, with which he had been accuſ - 
tomed to talk of life, now recoiled upon him, 
and ſunk his ſoul in deſpair, 115 

When | approached the bed whereon he lay, 
he was not permitted to exhauſt the poor remains 
of his ſtrength in efforts to ſpeak ; but his looks 
expreſſed his ſentiments more ftrong'y than 
any words, He fixed his eyes upon me, and 
turning them feebly up toward that Heaven, 
which I had fo often heard him profanely defy, 
cloſed them languiſhingly as his head ſunk upon 
the pillow, _ | ibs 

The ſight was too affecting. I knew my at- 


tendance could be of no ſervice to him, and 


therefore 
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therefore haſted away from a ſcene, which only 


gave me unavailing pain. | : 

Is it a weakneſs in our nature, or is it rather 
a ſympathy for the weakneſs of nature, which 
can thus oppoſe pity to reaſon ? This man has 


nat my eſteem. I hold the act by which he has 


brought himſelf into this ſtate, in diſapprobation 
even to abhorrence; and yet my heart feels for 
him. FF 

But mine, the feelings of general humanity, 
were feeble, in compariſon with thoſe of his re- 


lation. I had viſited him at her requeſt, as ſhe 


did not think the place where he lay proper for 
her to go to; and ſhe expected my return with 


the moſt anxious impatience. 

The moment ſhe ſaw me, I ſee he is gone!” 
ſhe exclaimed, wringing her hands, and burſting 
into a flood of tears; I ſee by your looks that 
he is dead, and that I am deprived of the greateſt 
pleaſure I had propoſed to myſelf in this life.“ 


Upon how ſlight a ſpray will Hope build her 


neſt? On my anſwering that he was not dead, 
nor yet abſolutely pronounced to be paſt re- 
covery, though in the greateit danger, her eyes 
flaſhed with joy: „I will not then deſpair,” 
ſaid ſhe ; ** I may yet have the happineſs to ac- 


compliſh what I have ſo ſtrongly ſet my heart 


upon. Heaven, which has ſo often exceeded my 
hopes, will not refuſe me this,” 1 

A conjecture that inſtant darted into my mind 
which I had never entertained before, though 


now it appeared moſt obvious. Her attachment 


to this young man ſprings from a more tender 


cauſe than conſanguinity. She entirely loves 


an: 


And what is ſtrange in that? He is young, 


_ Cheerful, and well-favoured ; and ſhe is in the 
07 | prime 
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prime and vigour of life. The thing is but na- 
tural; and yet, I know not how it is, L am not 
pleaſed with the thought. I would have had her 
beneficence to him fſow from a leſs intereſted 
motive. But may not my diſpleaſure at this 
diſcovery flow from a motive no leſs intereſted? 
T muſt examine my heart upon this matter. 
The hour warns me{to ſeek: repoſe; e 
** „* * * 2 * 

I riſe; but not from reſt. The l of 
my mind hath not ſubſided for a ſingle moment, 
But I have not waked in vain. The fears, 
-which cauſed my inquietude, are removed; 
and I am reſtored to my own eee 1 My 
1 am not the ſelfiſh thing I thought. M 
concern, at diſcovering that my friend loves — 
relation, proceeds not from my loving her my- 
ſelf and wiſhing to have my love returned, as I 
: feared. | It is an effluence of the pureſt reſpect. 
I could not bear to think, that any act of my 
benefactor's ſhould flow from _— n motive 


than beneficence. SEL. AC 
l { * * * W * * it] 


1 was pleaſing myſelf with this Ska when 
I was ſummoned to my friend, whom 1 found 
fallen from the hopes in which I had left her, 
having juſt received an account that her relation 
was expiring. 

The calmneſs with which ſhe informed mie of 
his fate, ſurpriſed me not Jeſs than her former 
emotions. My hopes are at an end“ ſaid ſhe; 
Los but Heaven will accept my intentions, as it 
did not think . ak to eee ths e er | 
ment of them. a 

I have ſent for you to remove a ſuſpicion 
which I ſaw ſtrack you laſt night; "becauſe I 


8 wn ww for a ſingle moment, be held in a 
a wrong 
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wrong light, by one to whoſe opinion I pay ſo high 
reſpect. I ſhould have done it at the time; but, 
while there remained any chance for his reco- 
very, I waited to let my actions account for a 
conduct, the cauſe of which I wiſhed to con- 
ceal: but the reaſon of that reſerve is now 
removed. #1 
I have faid that this ill-fated youth was related 

to me; but it was by choice, not by blood. He 
was related to my huſband in the neareſt degree 
—the ſon of his inclination; and that was ſuf- 
| ficient to endear him to me: for never ſhall m 
heart be cold to the affection which warmed his. 
„My conduct having procured me ſo honour- 
able a proof of his confidence, as to be entruſted 
with his ſecret, it was my firſt care to find him 
out on my return to England. 

I would have paid the ſame attention to his 
mother, but I had no clue to guide my ſearch 
for her, my huſband having never told me her 
name, I preſume out of reſpect to her family, 
which he ſaid was of good repute ; as he alſo 
always ſpoke of her in the moſt reſpectful terms. 
Though I was by no means fatisfied with his 

paſt conduct, yet as the moſt reprehenſible part 
of it had in a great meaſure proceeded from the 
circumſtance of his birth, I flattered myſelf that 
he was not wreclaimable, and that a ſenſe of his 
dependance upon my favour, might induce him 
to ſtrive to merit it, till he ſhould be confirmed 
in virtue by habit; on my being convinced of 
which, it was my intention to have brought 
about about a marriage between him and the 
daughter of my firſt friend, Mr. Williams, if I 
ſhould find it for their mutual happineſs ; and 
by ſettling my fortune upon them, pay the debt 

of gratitude which I owe to theſe two generous 


protectors 


ORAL 
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protectors of my friendleſs youth. But Heaven, 


which hath defeated this intention, will, I truſt, 
inſpire another more acceptable to its wiſdom.“ 
I need not make any remarks on ſentiments 


like theſe. | 
| * * * X * 


f Beyond all expectation, the relation of | my 


friend (for ſo I ſtill muſt ſtile him) is expected 
to recover. It appears that his greateſt danger 


aroſe from loſs of blood; a loſs, which, in the 
morning of life, nature ſoon repairs. He is not 
yet permitted to ſpeak more than a few words ; 


but I can read in his eyes the ſentiments of a pe- 


nitent heart; for I ſee him as often as thoſe who 


have the care of his recovery think it proper for 


him to be ſecn. 
How highly my friend feels this reſtoration of 


her favourite ſcheme, I need not ſay, On the 
firſt glimpſe of hope, ſhe told me, that ſhe did 

not repent having communicated to me a ſecret, 
which ſhe never meant to have revealed in reſpect 


to the confidence of her huſband ; becauſe ſhe 


knew it was as ſafe in my breaſt as in her own, 
and ſhe now could have the aſſiſtance of my advice 


in ⁊ matter ſo intereſting to her: and in order to 


enable me to give that advice, ſhe has intro- 
duced to me the daughter of her friead, the 
other perſon concerned in it; whom I had not 
ſeen before as ſhe had been ſent to another 


country for her education—a cuſtom not uncom- 


mon here, | 
Strange inconſiſtency l to impreſs upon tender 
minds the manners of a people among whom 
they are not deſigned to live, and who differ 
from them in every principle, civil and religious, 
as the means of qualifying them to live happily 
| | at 


/ 
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at home. But the event is always anſwerable to 4 
the folly of the thought. | 


LETTER XXL. ks 


8 the recovery of my friend's relation is 

now no longer doubted of, I am releaſed i 

from that attendance, which my reſpect for her, 

more than regard for himſelf, induced me to pay 8 

him; and have reſumed my favourite occupati- 1 

on, of obſerving the people among whom I am. 23 

| With this deſign, I go every day to one or 

other of the various coffee-houſes with which | 

this town abounds, as the places where people 1 

ſhew themſelves with leaſt reſerve, I have men- - m8 

tioned theſe houſes. before, but not explained tne - . Tl 

nature of them to you. 1 

I hey are places where people who have not 1 

the power, or think themſelves not under the — 

neceſſity, of improving their time, meet every 1 

day, to waſte it in unmeaning diſcourſe on mat- . 

ters unintereſting to them. They are called Cof- 1 
fee - houſes, becauſe the frequenters of them are | 

ſupplied with a decoQion of that ſtupifying ber- 

ry, which they drink, while they doze over the | 

occurrences of the: precedin day, or the dreams i| 

| 

| 


of ſpeculative ſtateſmen, printed for their enter- 
tainment. 

As I fat in one of theſe houſes this morning, 
ſeemingly attentive only to the paper given me 
to read, I was ſtruck by the behaviour of one of 1 
the company, who was employed in declaiming 1 

againſt the government, with a licentiouſneſs of | 
virulent abuſe, unknown, I Aer r in way na- | 
tion upon earth but this. "Mi 
As ſoon as he had railed himſelf out of breath; | 
(till when there was no poſſibility of inter- 
Vo. I. H poſing 
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poſing a word, ſuch was. the rapidity and vehe- 
mence of his harangue) a. perſon, who had liſ- 


tened to him with an appearance of perfect un- 
concern, aſked him, with a ſneer, How long he 
had been of that a ? and on what — 


he had taken it up? 
On what grounds!” retorted the angry 


declaimer; on the grounds of conviction: The 
conviction of a deſign to overturn the conſtitution 


of my country, proved by the inconteſtible evi- 


dence of facts.“ 
« Will you pleaſe,” replied the other drily, 


* to name the facts upon which you found ſo 
heinous a charge.“ 


«© You affect an ignorance,” replied the pa- 


triot, which is impoſſible; however, to your 
. confuſion, I will repeat ſome of the many facts 


I mean. Has not the ſecurity of private property 
been invaded by the ſeizure of papers? Has not 
the ſacred right of election been violated? Can 

you be ignorant of, can you deny theſe facts ? 


and do not they prove a deſign to overturn the 
.conftitution ?? 


And pray, Sir,” returned the 8 55 how 
long i is it ſince thele facts have convinced you? 
And have you not, ſince the time in which theſe 
attacks were made upon the conſtitution, as you 


alledge, offered your ſervice to the very perſons 


who made them? | You are gravelled, 1 fee; 


but I will help you with another fact, more 
_. grievous to you than all the reft, that is, "the re- 


jection of your offer by the miniſtry. This is 


the horrid fact which turned the ſcale, and work - 


ed your conviction; and to ſuch facts as this 


does this calfce-houlſe, and all other coffee- 


| houſes: in town, owe their patriots, When Cer- 


derus i is Hungry he will bark,” 


Rs The 
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The effect which this ſpeech had upon the pa- 
triot, is not to be deſcribed. . He would have re- 


plied; but the contempt. with which he ſaw eve- 


ry eye in the company turned upon him, ſtop- 
ped his mouth. He aroſe in the utmoſt confu- 


ſion, and ſtalked away, | muttering ſome names 
of vulgar reproach, while all the company burſt 
into a loud laugh. „ 1 

This certainly was a compleat victory; but, 
was it the victory of reaſon? Was it not the 
man only who was overcome? and ought not 


the facts he aſſerted to have been refuted, as well 
as himſelf ſilenced by a charge merely perſonal ? I 


muſt inquire into the reality of theſe facts. 


As ſoon as the filenced patriot had decamped, 


a gentleman who ſat near me, and happened to 
know who I was, aſked me, if I had ever ſeen 
| ſuch a ſcene in China? VF 
The queſtion embarraſſed me. I wiſh not to 
give my opinion on any thing, becauſe I mean 
to be a mere ſpectator here: but as I was aſked 


I muſt anſwer, and nothing but the truth will I 


ever ſpeak, _ e 1 

I replied, therefore, that, in my country, go- 
vernment is held ſacred, and conſequently ne- 
ver ſpoken of but in terms of reverence; becauſe 


we know, that ſincere obedience cannot be ſepa- 


rated from reſpect. But ſtill, as the men who 
adminiſter government are liable to error and 


malverſation, the ears of our ſovereign are always 
open to the complaints of his people, and the 


guilty puniſned. ey 22 4 
That is, I preſume,” ſaid the conqueror in 
the late controverſy, ** when their guilt is prov- 
ed ; not on thenoiſe and rumours of 'a mob.” 
If by the rumours of a mob,” I replied, 
** you mean the OR of the people, that, with 
N Ne! 2 — FT 5 
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us, is held to be the voice of Heaven, and ne- 
ver diſregarded by our ſovereign, but the noiſe 
of individuals is never heard among us; be- 
cauſe, as no real grievance is ever left unrefreſſed, 
a public clamour would be deemed an inſult upon 
government, and puniſhed with the greateſt ſe- 
verity.“—Saying which, I directly withdrew, be- 
ing determined never to enter into argument on 
any matter, e, ns r or Feſgion. 


LETTER XXII 
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Said I wouts inquire into the ſiveret facts 

charged upon the government, by the ſilenced 
patriot whom I mentioned in my laſt letter; but 
Jam faved that trouble. The nobleman whom 
I have informed you of my having vifited ſome 
time ſince, condeſcended | to call W me e this 
morning. 
; Though no act of benevolence, or gracious 
# _ affability in him could give me ſurpriſe, | was 
at a loſs to conceive what could be rhe immediate 
cauſe of his doing me ſo great an honour. But 
he left me not long in uncertainty. 

After the firſt formalities of addreſs, <* 1 come; 
Sir,” ſaid he, to return you thanks for the ex- 
cellent advice which you gave to my country the 
other morning, in your anſwer to the gentleman, 
who aſked you, if government is , re- 
n viled in China as it is among us? 
will not take upon me to ſay, that Wire 
ſ are no cauſes of complaint; but this I am con- 
H vinced of, that the manner in which complaints 
i are made here, juſtly lefſens their claim to re- 
1 dreſs; and, what aggravates this abuſe ſtill more, 
=: - 46 that the greater part, if not perhaps all the 
i complaints thus made, proceed in reality from 
it Ee VV the 
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the ſame motive with thoſe, for which you heard 
the complainer ſo juſtly reproved—dilappointed 
intereſt, or ambition. 5 „ 

„ hough this abuſe of the right of com- 
plaining is attended with many bad conſe- 
quences, particularly that which you ſo juſtly ob- 
ſerved, of leſſening the reſpect that ſhould be 


paid to government, | would not by any means 


have that right taken away. Great as the abuſe 
is, it counterbalances not the uſe. {6 


. 


elf it was forbidden to complain without 


juſt cauſe, who is to judge of that caule ? 
| tie very power to whum complaint is to be 
made. if the complaint therefore is diſpleaſ- 
ing to him, he has only to ſay that it is ground- 
leis, and then the complainant is cut off from 
ail hope of redreſs, from the laſt conſolation of 
the wretched ——the power of giving vent to 
thei gie... e BE: 
Our laws provide a remedy for every evil 


poſſible tor human wiſdom to foreſee ; and all 


people have unimpeached recourſe io them. But 
what good can human wiſdom deviſe, which hu- 


man depravity cannot, in ſome meaſure, find 


means to defeat? | 45 
FT be judicial delay, provided, with the moſt 
beneficent wiſdom, to prevent injuſtice from pre- 
cipitancy, is often a ſeverer grievance, than 
ener ſaves the innocent from ſuffering the puniſh- 

ment due to guilt, 7 5 
14100 abrogate this delay, therefore, would 
be to deprive innocence of its | beſt ſafeguard; 
and yet there is not an evil ſo loudly complained 
of, among us, as the law's delay: not that theſe 
complaints are always groundleſs, or without 
good effect, when that delay may. be abuſed to 
the ſupport of injuſtice. We muſt therefore ſub- 
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mit to the evil we ſuffer, rather than make room 
for a greater, by the removal of it ! I mention 


this, as a comprehenſive inſtance of the com- 
plaints ſo loudly made both againſt our laws, and 
the adminiſtrators of them. 

As to the particular facts which you have 

heard charged, it muſt be owned that they have 
been committed. But there are very few facts, 
the nature of which may not be greatly, if not 
totally altered by the circumſtances which attend 
them; and this is literally the cafe with theſe, 
«© The right of the people to elect their own 
repreſentatives in the great council of the nation, 
is faid to have been violated by the rejection of 
the perſon elected, and the admiſſion of the per- 
fon rejected. 
This is an heavy charge, and rikes at the 
very baſis of our conſtitution ; but the circum- 
ſtances of it muſt be conſidered before it is ad- | 
mitted in its utmoſt latitude. 

«© By the ſame laws which confirm to the col- 
leQive body of the people their right of chooſing 
their repreſentatives, there 1s given to the repre- 
ſentative body, thus elected, a right to expel 
from among them any particular repreſentative, 
whom they find guilty of any crime or miſcon- 
duct which makes him improper to be intruſted 


with fo important a charge, of which guilt they 


are the ſole Judges : a right founded on the 
cleareſt reaſon ; as otherwiſe, the immunities, 
neceſſarily annexed to this repreſentation, might 
be abuſed, to protect the moſt atrocious crimes, 
In the preſent inſtance, an individual was, 
by the repreſentative body, expelled from among 
them, for an inſult offered to the ſovereign. The 
people, who are never ſatisfied with their gover- 

nors, choſe _ 8 7774 
. 6 This 
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“ This was evidently bidding defiance to the 
whole repreſentative body. It was giving the ſanc-_ 
tion of their approbation to the offence for which 
he had been expelled: the repreſentative body 
therefore refuſed to admit their choice, and re- 
ceived among them another who had ſolicited it 
in vain, | 

* This certainly was a violation of their right 
of choice; but was not that violation the conſe- 
quence of an abuſe of that right by the people? 
Ihe right of expulſion in the repreſentative - 
body, is as firmly eſtabliſhed, as eſſential to the 
well-being of the ſtate, as the right of choice in 
the people. If theſe, therefore, chooſe a perſon. 
to repreſent them, who has before been judged 
unworthy to be a member of the repreſentative 
body, that is actually an invaſion, and virtually 
a. denial. of. that right, becauſe it fruſtrates the- 
exertion of.it, The people, therefore, were evi- 
cently the firſt aggreſſors, and gave. occaſion to 
that invaſion of their rights of which they now 

complain. N : 

„Not that the repreſentative body is juſtified 
by that aggreſſion in their invaſion of the right 
of election; a right to which they owe their ex- 
ijſtence as a repreſentative body, and all the rights 
and powers annexed to it. One act of injuſtice 
cannot be vindicated by another. They ſhould 
have rejected the perſon whom they had judged 
unworthy of being admitted to be among them, 
as often as he ſhould be choſen ; but they ſhould 
not have admitted one who was not choſen. 
This was puniſhing one act of injuſtice with ano- 
ther. But ſo it is, and ſo it ever will be. Hu- 
man frailty will predominate in every thing ſub- 
jet to human conduct. | 

As to the other fact complained of, the ſei- 
 Zure of private papers, that is capable of till 
| H 4 . 


greater extenuation than this. It was founded on 
cuſtom, ſanctified by long uſe, and never expreſsly 
determined to be cuntrary to law till in this inſtance. 
Belides, it is now effectually guarded againſt for - 
the future, and therefore no longer a ſubject of 
juſt complaint: and theſe are the grievances of 
moſt conſequence which are complained of. The 
principles of our government are founded in the 
pureſt wiſdom, and obſerved as nearly as human 
_ weakneſs can keep to a rule ſo near to perfection.“ 

This information has given me a clue, which 
vill guide me through that labyrinth of politi- 
cal conteſt and al ercation, in which I have hi- 


therto been bewildered. 


Nor is this the only obligation which ! owe 
to my noble friend, for ſuch he has honoured 
me with the permiſſion of calling him. He has 
admitted me to intimacy, fo that from hencefor- 
ward I ſhall have recourſe to him for information 
in every difficulty; happy to e a guide, "_ 
I am certain, wili net lead me aftr 

He had bur juft departed, erf [ received an 
4n\Hation, or tathe: mandate, from cone of the 
prelates of the religion of the country, to go ” 
bim at a particu-ar hour to- morrow morning; 
v hichl neceffarily returned an anſ Wer of 5 — 4 

What can this mean ? Surely neither my ac- 
tions nor my words can have poſſibly been mil- 
.conftrued into an offence againſt their religion? 
keep a watch over my lips, that a ſyllable eſ- 
cape not reprehenfive of their manners, cul- 
toms, or laws; much leſs of their religion, the 
tendereſt of all points. But why ſhould I fear? 
1 am in a land governed by eſtabliſhed laws, 
here innocence is a ſure protection. And yet, | 
[ wiſh 1 knew what Jam ſummoned for. 


{The END ef VOL. 1. 
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T the mof illuſtrious Cranc-TI, Supreme Man- 
Aarin of the Province of QUANG-TONG. 


* 


OW. ingenious is fear to find tortures for 

itſelf 1 1. was alarmed at being ſent for by 
the Kceleſiaſtical Mandarin, becauſe I could not 
conceive the reaſon of his ſending for me. But 
is not fear always the child of ignorance? 

I have obeyed the tremendous ſummons, the 
motive of which was only to aſk me ſome queſti- 
ons concerning the writings of Confutſee, All, 
before him, who have had a curiofity to ſee me, 
have thought proper to come to me; but he is a 
learned man; and ſuch are always of the greateſt 
conſequence, at leaſt in their own eyes. | 

| found him in a room, the walls of. which 
were covered round with books. He was fitting 
in a thoughtful poſture on a ſear of caſe, a ended 
by two perſons in eccleſiaſtical habits, one of whom 
was buſied in turning over the leaves of ſeveral 


TO ah  - "IE. 8 books, 
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books, which lay on a large table, while the other 
wrote down the paſſages e out by the Man- 

darin. © 

My entrance, far from i interrupting his ſtudies, 
did not ſeem even to deſerve his notice, He pro- 
ceeded to dictate to the ſcribe, while I ſtood utter- 
ly unheeded, ſo long, that my patience being ex- 
hauſted, I was preparing to depart ; which one of 
the attendants mentioning to the Mandarin (as [ 

Auppoſe, for he ſpoke in a language which 1 do 
Not underſtand) he turned his head towards me, 
and making ſomething like an excuſe of his being 
engaged, deſired me to ſit down for a few minutes, 
at the end of which he ſhould be at leiſure to ſpeak 
to me. 

There was ſomewhat in this manner of recep- 
tion ſo different from any thing | had met before, 
that I knew not what to make of it. However, 
I thought it beſt to make a merit of neceſſity, and 
therefore waited the great man's leiſure, without 
any fariher expreſſion of impatience. 

At length, having finiſhed what he was engaged 
in, or perhaps ſatisfied his vanity by making me 
wait fo long, he condeſcended to tell me, that un- 
derftanding I was a Chineſe, of the order of the 
learned, he had ſent for me to enquire the opini- 
ons of my ſect, in certain matters which he had 
then under ſpeculation ;' and without waiting for 
an anſwer, as if he had a right to my obedience, 
proceeded to aſk me, if I had read all the writings 
of Confutſee, and what were the ſubjects of them, 

J anſwered, that not only to have read, but alſo 

to underſtand the writings of that great man, was 
indiſpenſible to admiſſion into that Order, of which 
he had been rightly informed that I was a mem- 
ber; and that the ſubjects of them were piety and 

virtue, as contradiſtinguiſhed by their objects, 
God and Man, Pauſing 


— 


S 


THE FIL. 

Pauſing a little, I ſuppoſe, to give time to the 
ſcribe to write down my anſwer, ** Thele are ex- 
tenſive ſubjects, ſaid he, and of importance, 
if properly treated; but they are not the objects 
of my enquiry. W hat age do your records give 

to the empire of China poo. 

I anſwered, that ſome accounts made it forty 
thouſand revolutions of the ſeaſons; whereas o- 
thers rejected half that number. 

„But what was the opinion of Confutſee yo 
ſaid he, Which of theſe accounts did he admit? 
Or did he reject both, and ſubſtitute another of , 
his own?“ 

I replied, that our great law-giver had never 
declared any opinion concerning matters of mere 
ſpeculation, and which could be of no ſervice to 
mankind to know, even if there was a r 5 
of knowing them with certainty. 

% Barbarous ignorance !” ſaid he, direQing ; 
himſelf to his attendants, „matters of ſpecula- 
tion of no ſervice to mankind ! As if any thing of 
vulgar uſe- could be of equal fervice with that 
which gives the c field for the diſplay of : 
human reafon !? 

Then turning to me, Twenty thouſand 
years, you ſay !” he continued, that is impol-- - 
ſible. The world, according to the infallible ac- - 
count of Moſes, is not yet eight thouſand years 
old; nor have there paſſed full fix thouſand years, 

fince the human race was reduced to eight perſons - 
by the deluge; ſo that any reckoning which ex- 
ceeds that period muſt be fabulous. 
What remains, therefore, is to recottelte 2 

thoſe fables to this ſtandard of truth; an attempt 
which will ſufficiently refute the illiberal opinion 
of your lawgiver, That matters of mere ſpecula- - 
tion are of no ſervice to mankind,” 


a 


Such 


- 
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Such an inſult to a name, which I had ever 
been taught to hold in the higheſt reſpect, raiſed 

my reſentment. Pray, my Lord, (ſaid I, ſome- 
what ſharply) be ſo good as to let me know what 
that ſervice is. Will it add to the duration of the 

world, or to the liſe of any individual in it? Will 
it enable him to live happier himſelf, or make him 
à better member of ſociety? Theſe were the ends 
to which Confutfee devoted his labours.“ 
Iuſtead of making me any anſwer, he turned 
his eyes to his attendants with a ſmile of contempt, 
which they reflected back upon me; then ad- 
dreſſing himſelf io me, Pray, how many Dy- 
naſtics (he continued) or different ruling families 
are reckoned to have been in China ?” 1 
„Five! (I anſwered) thoſe of Ming, Li,” — 
„ Hold! (he interrupted) I aſk not their de- 
ſignations. And how many years did each flou- 
mh?” ww by 5 
I anſwered, about four thouſand, one with an- 
other; that is to ſay, Ming four thouſand, Li 
three thouſand - FV | 
Stop! ſtop! (ſaid he) you are too haſty! 
Five Dynaſtics make twenty thouſand years ! that 
is, about four thouſand each. Very well! The 
thing is quite clear! Your chronologers have 
miſtaken implicit for ſolid years. Theſe ſeve- 
ral families reigned over different piovinces of 
your empire at the fame time; and the ignorance 
and vanity of your hiftorians ſet them one after 
another, ftretching the four thouſand years which 
they reigned together into twenty thouſand, as if 
each had reigned. four thouſand in ſucceſſion. 
Nothing can be clearer ; and this brings your fa- 
bulous amtiquuy within the Moſaic æra. Nothing 
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can poſſibly be clearer,” 


ro. 
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This was fo like the way of reaſoning of the 


political calculator, that I could ſcarcely. refrain 
from laughing in his face. Commanding my 


countenance, however, as well as I could, for 


fear of offending his importance, We have other 
modes of reckoning, (laid 1) which reduce the 
number ſtill lower; and are not lo liable to 
miſtake, as are founded on aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations''— 


<< I regard them not! (he returned) amid un- 


certain opinions J have a right to chuſe that which 
ſuits my ſyſtem beſt; and as I have ſo clearly re- 
conciled the other to it, I ſhall ſeek no farther, 
Pray how long 1s it fince Confucius lived ? A 
matter ſo modern cannot be uncertain, I thould 
ſuppoſe.” 9 | | 
Not in the leaſt (I anſwered). He lived ſome- 
what above two thouſand years ago ; about five 
hundred years before the æra from which you 
reckon,” Tt | 
„Right! (he returned, looking at his attend- 
ants with an exulting ſmile, to which they ſmil- 
ed in aſſent) nothing can be clearer, I have prov- 
ed it to a demonſtration. The caprivity of the 
ten tribes by Pfalmanazar had ſpread the doctrines 
of Moſes over the eaſt juſt before; ſo that it was 
impoſſible but Confucius mult have learned them; 
and thus all his boaſted glory returns to Moſes, 
its proper owner. He it was who was divinely 


ſent to teach wiſdom to the world, though his 


honour has been unjuſtly given to others.” 
Then obſerving that I looked ſurprized, 

& Theſe long-concealed truths may probably 
appear ſtrange to you (he continued) nor am [ 
no at leiſure to enter into the proof of them; 
but if you will read that book (pointing to one 
which lay upon the table) it will hew you, that 
7 all 
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all the knowledge, all the wiſdom, and all the 
virtue among mankind, have been learned from 
the writings of Moſes, who was ſent immediate- 
ly the ambaſſador of heaven, to inſtruct the 


work. © 5 
„I wiſh you were able to tranſlate that book 
into the Chineſe language. It would ſoon de- 
prive Confucius of the reputation he has ſo long 
unjuſtly enjoyed, and givetÞoſe who were capable 
of reading it properly, a right to the appellation 
of learned, which they now arbitrarily aſſume. 
That would be doing more eſſential ſervice to 
your country, than-if you could inform them of 
the laws, cuſtoms, and manners of all the nati- 
ons of the earth.” = 87 fie tk FEET! 3 

« But, (ſaid I, ſtill more piqued at the ſubor- 
dinate light in which. he affected to place our 
holy law-giver, whoſe wiſdom ſhines over that of 
other men, like the ſun in the firmament) how 
is it poſſible for you to know, that the wiſdom of 
Confutſee is derived from the writings of Moſes, 
before you know what his wiſdom is? You ſhould 
certainly underſtand his writings before you at- 
| tempt to judge ſo definitively of them.“ 

I have not time (he replied, with an half 
ſmile) to beſtow upon ſuch matters, nor is it ne- 
ceſſary. I know that all the knowledge contain- 
ed in his writings muſt have been taken from the 
writings of Moſes, becauſe I know that all poſſi- 
ble knowledge is compriſed in them, as is ſuffici- 
ently proved in that book. Read that, and you 
will be fatisfied.”** Saying which he diſmiſſed me 
with a gracious nod of his head. | pn. 
As I was returning home, my way happening 
to lead me near the manſion of my noble friend, 
I could not refrain from calling upon him, in or- 
der to get ſome information of a man, whoſe ſend- 


ing 


THE PLE GO ELM. 19 
ing for me on ſuch an occaſion, and behaviour 
while Lwas with him, appeared ſo unaccountable. 

He heard me with a ſmile, in which I could ſee 
benevolence ſtruggling with contempt. What 
pity (ſaid he) that men cannot preſerve conſiſten- 
cy of character! That a man of learning, as he 
really is, ſhould ſuffer vanity ſo totally to obſcure 
hay ie ES: E | 

« But to the humiliation of human pride, li- 
terary vanity is not only the ſtrongeſt, but alſo 
the molt abſurd in its effects. There is no ab- 
ſurdity in ſentiment, or conduct, which a man of 
letters does not think himſelf entitled to preſcribe 
to imitation by his example. | LE So 
; *6 This weakneſs, however, is not perhaps ſo 
blameable as it may appear at firſt view. Spend- 
ing in ſtudy that time of life in which the man- 
ners are formed, they come out of their cells per- 
fect ſtrangers to the world and all its ways; and 
perſuaded of the ſuperior merit of the acquiſitions 
they have made, deny all merit to thoſe they have 
- miſſed, affecting to treat them with contempt, 
becauſe they find it too late to retrieve their loſs; 
a miſtake attended with this bad conſequence, 
that it obſtructs the advances of learning, by 
making its- profeſſors ridiculous ; as few people 


look farther than the firſt appearance. 
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„Had this very perſon, whoſe peculiarities 
raiſe ſuch a prejudice againſt him, been taught to 
pay a little attention to the manners of the age he 

lives in, as well as to thoſe of former times, he 

would have ſeen the folly of ſetting himſelf up for 
a pattern, of holding himſelf obliged not only to 
act, but alſo even to think, in a manner different 
from the reſt of mankind, in order to ſhew his 
ſuperiority over them. But there is no advantage 
which is not attended with ſome inconvenience. 
He is really a learned man. My 
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My heart was ſtrongly tempted to inſtance the 
different advantages of learning in ſuch a man, 
and in his noble apologiſt; but fear of giving of- 
fence to the true modeſty of merit, prevented 
me, and 1 took my leave much better reconciled 


to learning than when I entered. 


LETTER IL er 


V friend's relation i is at length: ſo well re- 
covered, that he 1s permitted to converie 
without reſtraint. I generally ſpend ſome part of 
the day with him. He profeſſes the highelt peni- 
rence 5 his paſt follies; and as a proof that he 
intends to reform his future life, has at different 
times given mi the (pliowing.: account 55 the 
aſt: 
P 88 My recollection ( "EE he) can a no 15 
ther back, than to my being in a public ſemina- 
ry of education, to the maſter of which the care 
of me was totally committed; for | never knew 
a ſingle perſon, to whom I was related, till = | 
arrival of your friend from India; nor do 1 
know in what degree of relation I ftand to * 
I have no cauſe to complain of thoſe to whom 


my education was entruſted. They gave as much 


attention to me, as the numbers under their care 


would permit; But as their precepts were not 


ſweetened by the endearments of nature, they in 
a great meaſure failed of their due effect; I mean 
in reſpect to my conduct. | 
_*©1,complearted the courſe of this mimaty with 
credit ; but the vivacity which made my ſtudies 
ealy to me, often betrayed me into indiſcretions, 
particularly in my behaviour to my companions, 
which ioo often procured me envy and ill-will, 
inſtead of that ien, which taking root in 


youth, 


% 
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. the ſolideſt foundation for friendſhip thro? 
m_ | 
& As I never knewa want, I made no enqui- 
ries whence | was ſupplied, till the time came 
tor my going to the Univerſity, which | prepared 
for, without apprehenſion of being diſappointed, 
But judge you, what muſt have been my ſituati- 
on | how ſevere the humiliation of my foul, when, 
inſtead of departing with my companions, as [I 
expected, I was informed that I was deſtined for 
a different way of life, and muſt quit my ſtudies, 
for ſome mechanical profeſſion | gt | 
I attempted to remonſtrate againſt ſuch ſe- 
verity, but my mouth was ſtopp'd with a peremp- 
tory declaration, that I muſt either obey, or 
ſtarve, I was not even indulged in the choice 
of a profeſſion. The oniy thing like tendernets 
which I experienced, was, that my ſentence was 
pronounced in private; by Which means I eſ- 
caped the ſcoffs and inſults of me companions, 
who would too probably have rejoiced at fo pre- 
vicus a mortification to my pride 1 
A ſenſe of this confined me at home, where 
want of other employment made me apply to a 
buſineſs which I really deſpiſed, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that I ſoon gained the favour of the perſon 
with whom | lived, and was treated with reſpect, 
in the narrow circle of my acquaintance. ' e 
But all this was the, work of neceſſity, not 
of reaſon, as I too ſoon ſhewed. 55 
As I was going one morning through the 
Park on ſome buſineſs, (for I never ventured to 
walk there at the hours when it is frequented by 
company, for fear of meeting any of my former 
acquaintances,) I was ſurpriſed to hear myſelf 
called by a name of familiarity, which had been 
given me at the academy; and ſtill more fo, the 
1 . moment 
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moment I turned about, to find myſelf in the 
arms of the only one of all my old companions 


with whom, from a fictdilarity in our diſpoſitions, 
I had always lived on the beſt terms. 

The tears of joy which-gliſtened in my eyes, 
proved: the fincerity with which I returned his 
embrace. He aſked me, in the: moſt affectionate 
manner, how I was? and why I had hidden my- 
ſelf ſo long from my friends, none of whom, he 
ſaid, forgot me? And obſerving that IL bluſhed 
at the queſtion, * Never mind: (ſaid he) let us 
not rip up old grievances. We all know, indeed 
ſome of us knew it before yourſelf, that you were 
diſappointed in your expectations of going to the 


_ Univerſity, and obliged to betake yourſelf to bu- 


fineſs, and that the ſhame of ſuch a fall made 
you keep from us. - But that was equally unne- 
ceſſary and unkind. x | 


Though perhaps ſome might have taken an 


ungenerous advantage of that opportunity to re- 


turn the contempt with which you had often juſt- 


ly treated them, it would not have laſted for a 


moment. One laugh would. have put an end to 
it. Nor were all of ſo mean a way of thinking, 
as you will find this evening, which I inſiſt upon 
your ſpending at the tavern with half a dozen of 
us, who have ſtolen up from college to take a 
AA Ds 
Though it gave me pain to look forward to 
a meeting, where I muſt appear in a light ſo dif- 
ferent from that in which they had always ſeen 


me, it was not in my power to reſiſt his ſolicita- 


tions, or rather the manner in which he made 


them. I had the reſolution, however, perhaps I 


ſhould rather ſay the ſhame, to. wave diſcovering 
where I lived, to avoid any more ſolicitations of 
ne e Ev1 333 
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& As it was the firſt time I had ever made ſuch 
a requeſt, 1 obtained permiſſion to keep my ap- - 
pointment, without being aſked with whom, or 
Where it was. en 900 FEE: oh Lacks 
My reception ſoon removed the diffidence 
with which joined my old companions. They 
expreſſed a kind concern for my diſappointment z 
they laughed at my falſe modeſty ; and giving a 
looſe to the vivacity of youth, defired me to make | 
up for the time I had loſt, by ſharing in their b 
pleaſures. 5 2 1 
4 This was too agreeable to my own diſpoſi- 1 
tion to be refuſed. All my reſolutions of ſobrie- | 
e ty and diligence vaniſhed in an inflant, and I not 
only gave into, but even took the lead in their 
wildeſt fallies, without once thinking of returning 
home, till after an abſence of five days, drowned 
in riot, I ſaw myſelf advertiſed by name in the 
public papers, as loſt; 6h 5; 7, | 
& ' Shocked as I was at this incident, it only 
afforded my companions matter for mirth. How- 
ever, as their frolic was now at an end, be- 
cauſe all their money was ſpent, and they were 
preparing to go back to college, it was neceſ- 
ſary for me to conſider what 1 ſhould do with 
But my companions, amid all their levity, 
had been beforehand with me. My friend, ſo 1 
called him, who had firſt brought me among 
them, calling me aſide, the evening before they 
were to ſet out, told me in few words, that the 
whole company was ſincerely concerned at my 
ſituation; that they thought the buſineſs to which 
I was bred beneath me; that they loved me, and 
deſired to have me among them; and therefore 
propoſed that I ſhould go with them, and live 
as one of themſelves, at their joint expence; 
Pr 0 
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64 THEPILQGR ÞM. 
till ſomething better ſhould offer ; adding, from 
himſelf, that in caſe I ſhould not chuſe that, he 
inſiſted on my ſharing every. ſhilling he had, as, 
beſide his regard for me, he held himſelf bound, 
in honour, to repair, in the beit manner he 
c: uld, the injury he had unwittingly done me, it 
being. impoſſible for me to think of going back to 
a place where I had been ſo groſsly expoled. _ 

+ Though the acceptance of ſuch an offer was 
in reality infinitely more diſgraceſul than re- 


turning home, I was not capable of conſiderin 


it in its proper lignt. I complied therefore with- 
out heſitation, A ne lo dana reflection in 
riot. ; 

For ſome. lark time ee my 1 at Ox- 
ford, my hie paſſed away pleaſantiy enough. But 
it was not long before | began, 10 taſte the bitter- 
nels «f dependance. 

«« Of ali ſlaveries, that 0 a { rambicr, with 


hom you are ſuppoſed to live upon a, footing at 


equity, is the moſt ſevere. I had no will of my 
on. I was obhged to comply with the humours 


of my ſupporters, however ridiculous ang. dita- 


greeable to myſelf; and I ſoon loft all reliſh for 
pleaſures which I was not permitted to chule. | 
„Nor was this the only miſery I ſuffered. As 
their bumours often happened to differ, which 
ever I gave into, the reſt affected to take offence; 


and let me know that; they took it. 


%% Such a life was not to be ſupported. long. 
My health, unequal to exceſſes, which I was ne- 


ver ſuffered to relax, began to decline; and my 


ſpirus, however naturally high, ſunk under a 
forced exertion. | 

+ My triend- ſaw, and felt for my > IS 
He propoied to me to go and ſpend the ſummer 


with. him at his father's z, and at our return. 
to 
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to the Univerſity, to apply myſelf to ſtudy,” in 
which, he ſaid, there was no danger of my miſ- 


carrying; repeating his offer of ſharing his ſub- 


ſiſtence with me, which, prudently managed, 


would be ſufficient for us both. | 

“ Tembraced his offer, with equal gratitude 
and gladneſs; and can truly fay, that the time I 
ſpent with him, was the happieſt I have ever ſeen. 

* On our return to Oxtord, we purſued our 
place, without any interruption from our former 
acquaintances, who, on their part, gave them- 
ſelves no trouble to enquire into the motives of 
a retreat that had eaſed them from an 'incum- 
brance, of which they were tired, 

] had ſpent about a year in this manner, I 
flatter myſelf not altogether unprofitably, when 


an unexpected piece of good fortune, as I then 


thought it, put an end to all my ſchemes of pru- 
_ dence and ſtudy. T his was the death of the perſon, 
to whoſe abſolute authority I found myſelf ſub- 
ject, when I was taken from the academy, which 
put me in the poſſeſſion of two thouſand pounds, 
the annual produce of which | now found had 
been my tupport, while I was there; though TI 
could not by any means diſcover to whom I was 
indebted for it, (17925 | 
nl inſtantly communicated my good fortune 
to my friend, and inſiſted on his coming up to 
town with me, to taſte the firſt fruits of it; for 1 
had the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of my obligation to him, 
and could not have enjoyed any advantage, in 
which he was not to ſhare. | 6 
Such a treaſure, ſo far exceeded all we had 
ever been pi ſſeſſed of before, that I may truly ſay, 
it turned our heads. We both thought it inex- 


hauſtible ; and, without farther reflection, gave 


ourſelves up to every expenſive pleaſure. 
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x66 THE PILQEREIM 
„ This was a ſcene entirely new to us. We 
took elegant lodgings in the part of the town fre- 
quented by the politeſt people. We hired an equi- 
page. We attended all public places. In a word, 
we exerted our utmoſt induſtry to get rid of our 
money. 2 5 
Nor would our endeavours have been inef- 
fectual, had not the father of my friend interfer- 
ed, who no ſooner heard of his ſon's having quit- 
ted college than he followed him directly, and 
not only leſſened my expence, by taking him 
away, but alſo laid the conſequences of ſuch a life 
before me, in ſo ſtrong a light, that I immediate- 
ly laid down my ſtate, and removed into the 
Temple to ſtudy the law. 
1 now awoke as from a dream. Short as 
our figuring in high life had been, it had reduced 
my finances by more than half, and convinced 
me; that they were far from being inexhauſtible, 
-as I had thought. I remembered the ſtate of de- 
pendance in which 1 had already been, and look- 
ed back with horror to the precipice I had fo nar- 
rowly eſcaped. VV | „ 
„The ſame reaſon which had formerly indu- 
ced me to apply myſelf to buſineſs, worked the 
like effect now. I was aſhamed to ſee my late 
aſſociates in extravagance, as I could no longer 
keep it up; and therefore read, for want of know- 
ing how to ſpend my time, as much, or probably 
more, than from any other motive. 
HBut the caſe was now very different, The 
labours of the body are at our own command; 
| but thoſe of the mind depend upon many circum- 
ſtances beyond our power. In ſpite of all my re- 
| ſolutions, the remembrance of paſt ſcenes would 
force itſelf upon me, and take my attention off 


from every thing elle. 5 
v4 3 | ED 5 The 
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«© The ſtudy alſo, in which I was employed. 
was ſo different from thoſe I had hitherto dipped | 
into, ſo little engaging to curioſity, ſo dark and F 
uncertain in its advances, that my mind ſickened - i 
in the contemplation, and ſhrunk back from the i 
purſuit, | 1 
„ To lighten the weight of this diſappoint- 1 
ment, I had recourſe to the amuſements moſt in F 

requeſt among thoſe with whom I was now ob- 
liged to afſociate. I frequented the play-houſes, 

where I made acquaintance with the performers. 

I frequented coffee-houſes, where I learned the 
E technical terms of criticiſm ; and I foon aſſumed 
the lead in both. If a new play was to be per- 

formed, I determined its merit from the caſting 

of the parts. If a new performer appeared, I 

foretold his fate from his figure, before he ever 

ſpoke a word. 

«© Nor was my judgment founded ſolely on 
theſe common grounds. Nature had given me 
ſomething of a poetical turn, to the cultivation 
of which | had principally directed my ſtudies at 
the Univerſity ; beſide which I had the til] greater 
advantage over my competitors in criticiſm, of 
having my ſalute returned by people of the firſt 
faſhion, whenever I thought proper to appear in 
the boxes, in my late character, to ſupport 
which I had preſerved ſome remnants os my 
finery. 

Rut the ſuperiority which this gave me, 
however pleaſing for the moment, was far from 
ſatisfying my ambition. 

„I aſpired to an higher rank in the literary 
world than merely that of a theatrical critic. I 
commenced philoſopher on the eaſieſt terms, by 
| declaring a ſovereign contempt for every opinion 
held in reſpect by the more ſerious part of man- 
kind, 
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68 THE PELGRIM. 
kind, placing true wiſdom in abſolute infidelity ;. 
I ridiculed the diſtinction between moral good 
and evil; I called virtue a phantom, religion a 


cheat, and bid defiance to the Deity. 


I ſoon began to find that this freedom] of 
ſpeech was not unattended by its inconveniences, 


was ſhunned by thoſe with whom I wiſhed to 


aſſociate, and forced to aſſociate with ſycophants, 
whom I deſpiſed, and whoſe poverty made their 
company an expence, but badly ſuited to my cir- 
cumſtances, which declined every day, ſince I 


had devoted to argumentation - the hours I had 
before ſpent in ſtudy. ; 


% Poverty now advanced towards me with 


haſty ſtrides; nor did I ſee any way to eſcape it, 


except by marriage. But then I feared that my 
character of infidelity, which had made my com- 
pany ſhunned by the men, would have a ſtill. 
ſtranger effect to my prejudice with the other 
ſex. | | : 
„ To remedy this, therefore, and add, as I 
thought, the ſureſt ſtring to my bow, I reſolved 
to run directly into the oppoſite extreme. | 
For this purpoſe I went once or twice, as if 
out of mere curioſity, to a conventicle, where 
ſeveral people of condition go to hear a popular 


_ preacher ; and feigning to be ſtruck with ſome- 
thing I heard, I defired a conference with the 


preacher, in which I not only ſuffered myſelf to 


be overcome, but alſo renounced my former infi- . 
delity, as on the moſt perfect conviction. 


„ This regularly prepared the way for my fre- 
quenting the conventicle with the beſt grace, 


| where I flattered myſelf, on the ſtrength of many 


examples, that I ſhould not fail to pick up a wite 
to my purpoſe; but I ſoon found that the buſi- 
neſs had been overdone, and that ſuch women, 

. as 


THE FILLOKTAM - as 
as were worth looking after, were themſelves 
as much upon the look-out for an advantage- 
ous match, as the needieſt fortune-hunter of 
us all A . „ N 

6 But though my matrimonial ſcheme was 
thus defeated, I was not entirely diſappointed of 
the end of my converſion. My character of ſo- 
briety recommended me to the acquaintance of 
a ſet of old dowagers, who having married in 
their youth, from motives of intereſt, now made 
themſelves amends, by applying the acquiſitions 
of that ſtate of legal proſtitution, to the purchaſe 
of thoſe pleaſures of which it had defrauded them. 

«© But, luxuriouſly as I lived for the preſent, 
and well as I was generally rewarded for my la- 
bours, this was but a temporary reſource at the 
beſt; theſe votaries of Venus being too experi- 
enced ever to make their favourites independant ; 
beſide, the buſineſs ſoon began to pall upon me, 
to ſuch a degree, that my indifference was per- 
_ ceived, and I turned out of favour. 

Not that I lamented my diſgrace. I thought 
poverty, in all its horrors, preferable to affluence 
earned by ſuch a ſtate of the moſt odious, as well 
as infamous ſlavery. At ſome other time I may 
perhaps entertain you with ſome of the ſecrets of 
my priſon-houſe, the. orgies of this ſet of anti- 
quated Bacchanals. | 4 
„L attempted to find a reſource in writing; 
but the vigour of my mind had ſunk with my 
fortune to ſuch a degree, that I could do nothing 
even to pleaſe myſelf, 4 

In this ſtate, I ſaw the precipice over which 
J hung, but knew not whither to turn me from 
it. I therefore grew ſullen, and diſclaimed all 
hope, placing my ſole conſolation in the 
thought, that when it ſhould no longer be in my 
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F »9D- THE PILGRIM. 
power to live with ſatisfaction, the road to death 
lay open to me; though even this wretched con- 

ſolation I could never find, till reaſon and reflec- 

tion were drowned in wine. | 

Whether I ſhould have been deſperate 

enough to put this reſolution in practice I cannot - 

fay. Your friend's arrival from India. ſaved me 
from the dreadful trial. How I have hitherto 
abuſed ſuch mercy you too well know. But my 
es are now opened, and whatever time Heaven 
ſhall vouchſafe to add to my life, ſhall be devoted 

to its ſervice.” „„ 7 
O, friend of my heart, what an hiſtory is this 

of a life which has not yet compleated three and 

twenty years! His penitence at preſent ſeems to 
be ſincere ; but after having been ſo long hack- 
nied in vice, it will require a length of time 
to confirm him in the practice of virtue beyond. 
danger of a relapſe. „ 


. * PER in. 


HAVE informed you of the freedom with 
1 which the ſexes converſe in this country, both 
before and after the matrimonial bond; and hint- 
ed the conſequences, which to my apprehenſion 
muſt neceſſarily ariſe from it. An event has hap- 
pened lately, which however new to you and me, 
ſhould appear by the indifference with which it is 
treated here, to be no more than a common oc- 
currence, and proves that my apprehenſions were 
not groundleſs. . 55 
Y I went yeſterday evening with my friend to one 

of thoſe public meetings, which are held in pri- 
vate houſes, the reſpect paid to the miſtreſſes of 
which is meaſured by the greatneſs of the crowds 
attending them. At theſe places, as many of the 
by company 


_ 
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company (if ſuch an appellation may be given to 


a mixed multitude) as can find room, engage in 
play; while the reſt divide into parties, and, com- 
municate their remarks on every thing and perſon 


round them, generally with much more ſeverity,. 


than regard to truth or good-nature. 
As I underſtand not the games played at here, 
I have an opportunity of attending to the conver- 


ſation of the different companies, which moſtly - 


turns upon the ſtory of the day, and conſequent- 


ly throws the ſtrongeſt light upon the manners of 


the people. f 
The univerſal topic, this evening, was the 
elopement of a young female of quality from her 
huſband. | | 
All her own ſex condemned, though not with 
equal ſeverity, while the men all pitied, or pal- 
liated her offence. | | 
This difference in their ſentiments appeared to 
me ſo unnatural, that even here I was ftruck b 
it with {urprize. I could not conceive why hel 
whoſe deareſt concern it was to prevent ſuch 
crimes, ſhould treat them with lenit/, while the 
others, who could be no-{ufferers, and might be 
thought to ſympathize, ſhould be ſo ſevere. With 
us, 1 know, the caſe would have been directly 
the reverſe. Ta „ 
On mentioning this to my friend, after our re- 
turn, ſhe ſwiled at my ſurprize, which ſhe ſaid 
proceeded from my judging that all people ſpoke 
their ſentiments with the ſame ſinceriiy as I do 
myſelf; whereas the only ſafe rule of judging, 
was to conſider which might be the intereſt of the 
perſon, to ſpeak truth or falſehood, and then to 
conclude from that. Rs g 
_ © In ihis inſtance, ſhe continued, the women 
all condemned her, to divert ſuſpicion from 
es | i themſelves, 
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172 THE PILGRIM. 

themſelves, though it is too probable, that many 
of them had been equally criminal; as the men, 
on the other hand, affected to pity her, and ex- 
tenuated her guilt, in order to encourage others, 


upon whom they may have a like deſign to com- 


mit it. Were they to ſpeak their real ſentiments, 
the judgment here would be the ſame as in your 
country ; for the ſentiments of nature are every 
where the {gme. 

« As to the unhappy perſon, who was the ſub- 
ject of their remarks, her, caſe is truly to be pi- 
tied ; and were it poſſible for any provocation to 
juſtify a crime, ſhe can plead the ſtrongeſt. 

e Tn the beginning of my life I was acquaint- 
ed with her mother. She was one of the very 
few acquaintances of mine, who merited my re- 


ſpect; but as ſhe did not live to receive it, at my 


return, I thought it my duty to pay to her daugh- 
ter the tenderneſs which I had received from her 


in the day of my diſtreſs. 


& For this reaſon, as ſoon as I heard of her 
misfortune, I waived that falſe delicacy, which 
too often prevents our ſex from doing acts of be- 
neficence to thofe who ſtand in greateſt need of 
It, and went to her. The motive changes the 
nature of ſuch a vifit. Charity never fears in- 
fection, in attending upon the ſick. | 
duch a ſtep was fo uncommon, that ſhe knew 
not from what motive it could procecd, and there- 
fore received me with the greateſt reſerve. 

« But the tears of ſympathy, which from the 
fullneſs of my heart I ſhed over her misfortunes, 
ſoon removed her diffidence. The ftranger's 
conſolation was welcome to hęr fick ſoul. She 
opened herſelf to me, as to fer phyſician, and 
gave me the following account of her fall, which 
'4 ſhall repeat in her own words, as foon as I 
(hall 
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ſhall have made a few prefatory remarks, neceſ- 


ſary to ſet ſome parts of it in their proper light 


to you. 
*« You have already taken notice of the free. 
dom with which the ſexes converſe in this coun- 


try. The difference of cuſtoms muſt certainly 


make this appear the more-extraordinary in your 
eyes; and may probably have ſuggeſted infe- 
rences from it, by no means favourable to us, 


though your complaiſance would not permit your 


mentioning them to me. 

 * But what would you think, were you to know 
the manner in which our ſex is prepared for fo 
dangerous a conflict? Inſtead of inſtilling into 


their tender minds the principles of prudence, 


piety, and virtue, the firſt thing impreſſed upon 
them is the neceſſity of their pleating the other 
ſex, as if that was the only end of their creation. 


LO For this purpoſe, their whole yapin 18 ſpent 


in acquiring thoſe exterior accompliſhments 
which are calculated folely to ſtrike ſenile, and 
' raiſe deſire. 

Nor can the other ſex with Juſtice complain 
of this error. Faſeinated by theſe allurements, 
the very men who expect the moſt rigid virtue in 
the married ſtate, look no farther than to them 
to fix their choice; never reflecting that the time, 
which ſhould have been devoted to informing the 


mind, had been waſted in embelliſhing the body 


with theſe accompliſhments, which in their very 
nature counteract the prinFiples of that virtue 
they require. 

As ſoon as this unhappy mourner had wiped 
away the tear which always accompanied the 
thought of her misfortunes, ſhe began thus : 

* * * * * 
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% PEEL GRIM. 
I do not preſume to trouble you with the 
following melancholy detail, in order to juſtify 
a crime which my own ſoul condemns. All I 
hope from it is, to ſhow that I was not criminal 
from principle, by tracing the ſteps which led to 
my crime, and thereby prove myſelf not ſo ut- 
terly unworthy, of the compaſſion you have ſhewn 
me, as I may be thought by thode who are un- 
acquainted with the circumſtances of my un- 
nappy ſtory. 

The fortune of i my family being by the va- 
rious revolutions in the government of our coun- 
try reduced far beneath our rank, my father ſpared 
neither pains nor expence to give me ſuch an edu- 
cation as might be the means of raiſing me, by 
marriage, to that ſtation of which his partial 
fondneſs thought my natural endowments not 
unworthy. 

As ſoon as I was ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently 
accompliſhed, I was brought hither, as to the 
ſcene moſt proper for carrying the deſigns formed 
for me into execution, Where, among the vari- 
ous perſons to whom I was exhibited, in that 
circle of polite life, into which I was introduced to 
put me in fortune's way, it was my fate to at- 
tack the inclinations of one, who, after ſacrificing 
his youth and health to the acquiſition of im- 
menſe wealth, amidſt the diſnpations and debau- 
cheries of the times, which he had a peculiar 
art of turning to his own advantage, had taken 
the prudent reſolution of quitting the purſuit of 
pleaſures, which he was no longer able to enjoy, 
and dedicating the reſidue of his days to conjugal 
happinefs and retirement. Vain preſumption ! 
his mind was as much broken as his modes; and 
he had no more taſte for the pleaſures of reaſon, 
than power for thoſe of ſenſe. 


— 
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© But though a ſingle view of his waſted figure, 
a ſingle thought of his paſt life, muſt have made 
this evident, the advantage -in point of fortune, 
the only advantage ever thought of in marriage 
on the female fide, was fo great, that my friends 
received his addreſſes with joy, and gave me to 
him, without once enquiring, or indeed even 
caring, whether my heart went along with my 
hand or not. : 
Not that I ſhould have refuſed had I been 
conſulted. I had no other attachment, and I had 
been ever taught to think that wealth was the 
only ſource of happineſs, as it alone could pro- 
cure reſpect, alone ſupport that profuſion and 
pomp of pride which were the univerſal objects 
of purſuit, But experience ſoon opened my eyes, 
and nature taught me another leſſon, 

The day of our inauſpicious nuptials, my 
huſband, purſuant to his prudential plan, ſet out 
directly from the Temple to his country feat, on 
which it muſt be owned he had ſpared no ex- 
pence to make it pleaſing. | 

* But all was in vain, The lawns ſoon loſt 
their beauty, the bloſſoms their perfume ; and 
the e e turned away with indifference from proſ- 
pects become familiar. _ 

; W e were both diſappointed. Something 
more than the bare pleaſures of ſpeculation were 
wanted. He felt his own unhappineſs ! He ſaw, 
but could not remove mine. Our ſouls ſunk in- 
to a gloomy vacancy, which the infipid ſamenefs + 
of ſuch a ſcene was unable to enliven. 
While J languiſhed in this ſtate of apathy, 
a relation of my huſband's came to return him 
thanks for an act of the moſt eſſential friendſhip 
and advantage, \ 
4 4 * N | It : 
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© It was the firſt time I had ſeen him; nor 
did his appearance ſtrike me in the leaſt in his 
favour ; yet I know not how it was, but I felt 
ſomething which 1 could not account for on re- 
ceiving his ſalute, My better angel, I believe, 

| whiſpered to my ſoul, to beware of him. 
He Was clumſey, aukward, and hard-fea- 
tured ; unpoliſhed in his manners, indelicate in 
His ſentiments. But then he was young, heal- 
thy, and robuſt. In a word, he was the reverſe 
of my huſband in every reſpect ; ; and the conſe- 
quence of the inſtantaneous compariſon, which 
it was not poſſible for me to avoid making be- 
tween them, may be eaſily conceived. | 
© I over-looked the want of perſonal beauty 
and polite accompliſhments, becauſe I had found 
3 EINE that they were inſufficient to 
makelme happy; while I admired his youth, 
health, and ſtrength, becauſe I had no expe- 
rience of ſuch things. 

My huſband, who had obſerved my eyes 
often glance backward and forward between him 
and his couſin, judged what I was about, and 
ſeemed not a little pleaſed at a compariſon, which 
Te was confident muſt prove ſo much to his own 
advantage, | 

* Accordingly as ſoon as the other withdrew, | 
| he advanced to me with an exulting mile, and 
patting me affectedly on the cheek ; © I faw 
your compariſons (ſaid he) and the diſreſpect 
with which they inſpired you againſt my couſin ; 
but you are too unreaſonable to expect that all 
men ſhould be alike. 

* He has not had the advantages of education, 
nor been in the polite world to form his addreſs 
and model his figure; but he has a good head, 


aud will improve in time, now that I have given 
him 
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him a footing; and what you perhaps may laugh 
at, with all that uncouth ruſticity, he has qua- 
lifications, upon which he builds the moſt ſan- 
guine hopes of making his fortune with the fair 
ſex; and, I think, not improbably.” 

There is nothing more dangerous for a man, 
than to raiſe a curioſity in his wife, the gratifica- 
tion of which can poſſibly be to his diſadyantage. 


This information of my huſband's ſet my 


wits directly to work to find out what theſe qua- 
lifications could be; and as it was impoſſible for 
me to be certain, I was left at liberty to gueſs. 
© In the mean time my new acquaintance ap- 
peared leſs and leſs diſagreeable every day. I 
thought I ſaw through his plainneſs a ſincerity 
much more worthy of eſteem, than all that gri- 
mace Which is called politeneſs ; and the expe- 
rience I had of my huſband's infirmities, made 
the others want of delicacy appear amply made 
amends for by his health, | ö 
He had not been with us long, when my 
huſband, quite ſick of his retirement, made a 
pretence of buſineſs to return hither, to the en- 
joy ment of the only pleaſures for which he had 
a taſte, leaving me to the care of his relation, 
As I had no pleaſure in His company, his ab- 
ſence gave me no pain; nor did I concern myſelf 
| whither he went, or for what purpoſe. 3 
But ſuch a ſtate of indifference did not ſuit 
the deſigns of my new guardian. From the hour 
of my huſband's departure he totally changed 
his behaviour. His roughneſs was ſoftened 
into reſpect. I never caught his eye, but it gliſ- 
tened with compaſſion 3 and a ſigh conſtantly 2C- 
companied the words, baſe! cruel! unnatural ! 


which ſeemed to ſteal from him, as I entered or 


departed the room. 
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It was impoſſible not to be alarmed at ſuch a 
conduct. I begged, I inſiſted with ſuch earneſt- 
neſs upon his explaining himſelf to me, that 
ſeeming at length to be overcome by my entrea- 
ties, he told me, that my huſband was returned 
hither to a miſtreſs, whom he preferred to me, 
and who had obtained a promile from him, that 
I ſhould be kept a priſoner where I was for my 
life, that my preſence might not interrupt their 
pleaſures ;. to accuſtom me by degrees to which, 
he was to remain with me for ſome little time, 
but that he abhorred the thought, and did not 
hold himſelf bound by honour to keep fo baſe a 
ſecret. | 
© The effect which this ftory had upon me, 
need not be told. Inſtead of jealouſy, it raiſed 
my reſentment. Though I regarded not his love, 
I could not bear to be ſlighted. 

My new friend faw. my fituation, and re- 
ſolved to avail himſelf of it. As the ſcene was 
now opened, he directly enlarged his plan. of 
proceedings. To his reproaches of my huſ- 
band's injuſtice, he added ſuch ſcoffs at his in- 
ſenſibility to his own! happineſs, as raiſed emo- 
tions I had never felt before, till in the end I fell 
a victim to his baſe deſigns. 
IIIt is impoſſible to expreſs what I felt on the 
return of reaſon. All my guilt ſtared me in the 
face. I accuſed him, myſelf, and Heaven, which 
had withdrawn its protection from me in 
the hour of danger, and ſhould certainly have 
put an end to a life I deteited, had he not ſnatched 
the dagger from my hand | | 
»»When nature could no longer ſupport the 
violence of my emotions, he took advantage of 
the involuntary calm, to expoſtulate with me, but 
not in-the ſoothing terms which had led me to 
| | ruin: 
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ruin: he charged the blame entirely upon my- 


ſelf, alledging that he had ſacrificed his own 


nour to my revenge, for a woman's honour 


was paſſed, could not be recalled, all that 


ho- 
he 


treated as all grimace ; adding, that ſince what 


re- 


mained for us now was, to keep our own ſecret, 
and the worid would know nothing of the matter. 

© I ſaw that recrimination was in vain ; and 
therefore throwing off all further care of myſelf, 
ſuffered him to continue the guilty commerce, 


from mere deſpair, 


We had not perſiſted long thus, when a. 
letter from my huſband, giving notice of his 


ſpeedy return, obliged the other to open his whole 


ſcheme. The news ſtruck me with horror not to 
be deſcribed. Gracious heaven! I exclaimed, 
what will become of me? O that the earth 
would gape and ſwallow me up this moment 
I will meet death in any ſhape rather than ever. 
ſee his face. I will fly to the end of the world! 


I will meet death in any ſhape rather than lee 
face!” 5 


his 


Madam, he returned, alarmed at my tank 


ports, this madneſs will only make bad worſe, 


have told you before, that while we keep our ſe- 


cret we are ſafe. I will add now, that it;will be 


our own fault, if we do not make this affair turn 


out to our mutual advantage. 


What have ſaid of your huſband's 77 "oh 
Ting another woman to you, .was all feigned to 
induce your compliance with a paſſion which 1 


was not able to reſiſt, He regards you, and 


his 


therefore will not fail to give you every proof in 


his power of that regard. You muſt avail yourſelf 


of this to get from him every thing you can, 


particularly Jewels, which his vanity, as much as 


his regard, will not let him refuſe you. 


, nes Nor 
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Nor is this all. When you return to town, I 
will find perſons. who will lend you any money 


you defire, as his abilities to pay is ſufficiently 
known; as ſoon as we ſhall by which means 


have made proviſion for our ſupport in another 
country, I will gladly fly with you. At preſent it 
were madneſs. We have not wherewith to de- 


fray the expence of travelling, much leſs to live 


abroad. We muſt therefore put a good face upon 


the affair till that happy day comes. The ſtealth. 


will make our joys the ſweeter,” 


Aſtoniſhment, rage, and deteſtation of ſuch 


- villainy, made me unable to interrupt him till he 
had finiſhed his infamous propoſal, which thewed 
me all the baſeneſs of his heart, andt hat I had 
een the wretched dupe of his avarice, more than 
of the paſſion he pretended, 

+ >, a e reſolution, therefore, in an Rant; 

nor could all his arguments, his threats, and in- 
treaties, bend me from it. I rejected his horrid 


propoſal with diſdain, and inſiſted that he ſhould, 


that very night, ſer off with me for this city, and 
give me up to my own family, ore would reveal 
the whole of his villainy to my huſband. 


Ibis was an hard alternative; but he ſaw 


that I was not to be moved. The manner in 


which he complied would, at another time, 


have alarmed me for my life; but I diſregarded 
that, and every thing elſe, in 9 with 


meeting my hufband. 


5 Jt cannot be thought that our journey was 
very pleafing. However, we reached the laſt ſtage _ 


without accident, and, I believe, withed equally 


for the end, to ſeparate us for ever, But that was 


a wilh which the juſtice of heaven did not think 
tit to Ws | 
© As 
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© Ag it was ſo late, that I could not expect ad- 
mittance that night where I meantto take refuge, 
we were under a necellity of ſtopping till the 
next morning. 

Our fatigue making us want reſt more than 
any other refreſhment, we ſoon retired ; but reſt 
was a Bleſſing which I was not yet to taſte, - 
had ſcarcely laid my wretched head upon the pil- 
low, when TI heard the voice of my huſband, who, 
after once or twice demanding entrance in vain, 
burſt into the room. 

What happened after I know not, as I in- 
ſtantly loft my ſenſes ; nor recovered them till the 
next day, when I found myſelf in this place with 
a friend of my mother's, who did not refuſe to 
give ſhelter to my diſtreſs; nor do I know yet 
what is to be my fate, Will you forgive me, if 
I add, that I do not even care? My only with is 
to be delivered, without further guilt, from a life 
which is become a burthen to me. 

The reaſon of our being thus ſurpriſed was, 
that my buſband returned unexpeRedly within a 
few hours after our departure, when he was ſoon 
informed of what we thought a ſecret known only 
to ourſelves, and therefore directly ſet out in 
- purſuit of us. 

My ſeducer, I underſtand, made * eſcape 
out of a window naked; but what has become of 
him ſince I have not heard, nor deſire ever to 
hear. It is impoſſible that any fate can befal . 
worſe than that which he deſerves.“ 
„ * * * * 
Such (ſaid my friend, as ſoon as ; ſhe had 
wiped awzy ihe tear which naturally followed this 
tale of woe) is the account given to me by this 
unhappy woman of her fail; a woman whom 
nature certainly bleſſed with endowments deſerv- 
ing a better fate, had not her bleſſings deen * 
re 
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red by thoſe who ſhould have directed them to 
their proper end. . 
Fad equal care been taken of the improve- 
ment of her mind as of her body; had the true 
end of matrimony been alluded to in matching 
her with a proper mate, ſhe would in all proba- 
bility have been an ornament to her ſex, and a 
bleſſing to her family. But while ſuch ends are 
purſued, ſuch will be the event, be the means 
what they will, _ | 
0 As to her infatuated huſband, or her baſe 
ſeducer, I ſay nothing to them. The former 
met the reward he merited by his folly, in mak- 
ing ſuch an unequal marriage. The latter, it is 
to be hoped, will alſo meet the juſt reward of 
his accumulated villainy. Whether that pro- 
ceeded from his education, I pretend not to ſay; 
as, far from knowing in what manner men are 
actuated, it is but in very few that the leaſt traces 
of any kind of education are to. be found. 
Is not this a ſevere remark ? Let me hope that 
it is too ſevere. I will obſerve farther before I 
aſſent to it, equally high as I hold the juſtice and 
the judgment of my friend. Her reſentment was 
juſtly raiſed. by ſo black an inſtance of baſeneſs; 
and we are all too apt to judge from particulars, 
when under the influence of paſſion. 


LETTERS Iv-- 


F all the various means of living, deviſed by 

this ſharp-witted people, that which ap- 
pears moſt extraordinary to me is, the trade of 
book- making. | , * 
I have already mentioned to you a viſit. paid 
to me by an author. I have lately received ano- 
ther from- a bookſeller, which has given me a 
farther inſight into this myſterious matter, P 
| ter 
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After the common apologies for intruſion, this 


ſage midwife to the mind took occaſion, from 


ſeeing a book lie open before me, to aſk ſome 
queſtions concerning the ſtate of literature in my 
country, which, he ſaid, he ſuppoſed mult be at 
a low ebb, as he underſtood that we had very 
few books among us. N 

I anſwered, that writing in this country and in 
ours was a very different matter, as it required 
more time for us barely to learn how to repre- 
ſent our ideas in writing, than was thought ſuf- 
ficient here, to acquire a fund of knowledge 
worthy of being written ; for which reaſon, very 
few of us attempt to write upon any ſubjects 
which require expreſſions out of the common 
uſes of life ; and thoſe only ſuch as, by the early 
.ripeneſs of their parts, give ſo promiſing hopes, 
as encourage our learned men to train them re- 


gularly to ſtudy from the firſt opening of the 


“ That is ſtrange ! (aid he) very ſtrange! 


And pray do not any others write, befide thoſe 
who are trained to it? | ; 

I anſwered, not; nor even all of thoſe ; as 
many of them die before they can finiſh their 
ſtudies. | 


<« But (he returned) may not others write if 


they have inclination ? 
And are able, you ſhould add (I replied) 


but even theſe, if any ſuch there are, are not 


permitted. Every man among us muſt ſtick to 
the prof eſſion he is bred to. 285 

«© But, my dear Sir, (ſaid he) is not that a 
great curb to genius? I am ſure, if matters were 
managed ſo here, we ſhould have as few writers 
among us as you. | 


As to ſticking to a profeſſion, we never re- 


gard that. The very contrary is the caſe with 


us, 
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us. Our writers are a collection out of every 
profeſſion. The truth is, when a man finds 
that he can do nothing in the profeſſion he was 
bred to, he directly commences writer. That 
is a profeſſion open to all. Do you think that 
all the elergymen, lawyers, and phyſicians, whom 
you ſee ſtrolling our ſtreets, live by their reſpec- 


DA 


tive profeſſions? Far from it. For one who 


does, ten live by writing; and indeed it is well 

for the public that they have ſuch a reſource, or 
elſe Lord have mercy upon our lives and proper- 
ties; we ſhould all be ruined or poiſoned —— I 
mean, if we were obliged to find ſupport in their 
profeſſions for all the Jawyers and phyſicians. 
As for the clergy, theirs is an harmleſs profeſſi- 
on at leaſt, While they ſtick to that, they can 
hurt nobody, But it 1s overſtocked, Sir; quite 


overſtocked. Surely, confining men to their own | 
profeſſions muſt be a terrible hindrance to genius. 
& Perhaps it may, in ſome inſtances (I an- 


ſwered) but J am not certain, whether, even ſo, 
it may not be an advantage upon the whole. If 
it may deprive us of a few good writers, it cer- 
tainly ſaves us from a much greater number of 


bad; and we hold it better to have an ingenious 


diſcovery delayed for a time, than a deluge of er- 


rors poured out upon the world, as muſt be the 
caſe where people write without being pro- 


. 7 qualified for ſo difficult an undertaking. 
1 


There may poſſibly be ſomething in what 
you ſay, Sir, (ſaid he) but that is not the mat- 


ter upon which I have taken the liberty of wait- 
ing upon you this morning, | | 

w F underſtand that you have been applied to 
by an author to eountenance a work, which he 


ſays he has in hand. Now, Sir, I think it in- 


- cumbent upon me, as an honeſt man, to prevent 
| e your 


— 
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your being. impoſed upon. That man never 
executes any propoſal, He has taken in the 
town ſo often with his ſubſcriptions, that the 
trick is grown ſtale. Belide, even it he were to 
write, he is incapable of doing any thing which 
would not be a diſcredit to you to patronize 
and for that reaſon has been turned off by 1 
the trade, one after another. a 

But, Sir, if you have a deſire to appear 
in the literary world with that credit which I am 
confident you deſerve, I can put you in the cer- 
tain way. 

«A gentleman of great abilities, who writes 
for me, has juſt finiſhed a work of ſuch merit, 
as cannot fail of being received with the higheſt 
reſpect, which he is ambitious of ſending into 
the world under your patronage, He would 
have waited upon you himſelf with the dedica- 

tion, but unluckily he cannot come abroad at 
this }aime. However, I know his mind, and 
that he will be ſatisfied with a moderate grati- 
ficatidn, Is he is above mercenary views in any 
thing.” 

« And pray, Sie, (ſaid I, reſolving to ſee 

how far he would carry this curious affair) what 
may the nature of the work be? 

It is, Sir, (be anſwered) a kind of Eſſay on 
the Origin of Civil Society, 1 think, or ſome 
ſuch thing. I really do not very well know 
what the title is to be, as that is not ſettled yet; 
but I am certain that it is a work of great merit, 
from what I have read of it. 

I thought you ſaid it was finiſhed,” I re- 
turned. 

Les, Sir, che replied) it has 1555 finiſhed 
ſome time; we only waited for a proper u ei c | 
tunity of publiſhing it. : .Y 

| 5 But | 
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£6 But, (I added) is it cuſtomary to finiſh the 
work before the title ? I thought the general idea, 
which muſt certainly ſuggeſt the title, was form- 
ed before the work was begun, 

«© Not at all, Sir, (he anſwered) not at all! 
The title, preface, and dedication, are the laſt 
paris of a book which are written. The author, 
always ends where the reader begins ; except in- 
deed where we give a title to be written to ; for, 
to tell you a ſecret, Sir, it is we who. moſtly 
make the titles, as we muſt be preſumed to know 
beſt what will ſtrike the public; for, let me tell 
you, Sir, a good title often helps off a book, 
which would have hung horridly without ſuch 
an help. 

I ſhould judge, from what you ſay of the 
nature of this work / ſaid I) that the author is a 
lawyer. It ſeems to come within the view of his 
profeſſion. 

„As for that, dear Sir, (he auſwered with a 
ſmile) the profeſſ on ofan author, as I ſaid before, 
ſignifies nothing at all to his works. This gentle- 
man is a clergyman ; and to explain the matter 
ſtill farther, 1 have, at this very moment, a law- 
yer writing a Commentary on the Bible, which 
I publiſh 9 with good ſucceſs. 

„ But, Sir, will you give me leave to aſk, 
what you think of this gentleman's propoſal ? [ 
hope it is not diſagreeable to you ? The dedica- 
tion will come with greater propriety to you than 
to any other perſon; becauſe he very frequently 
makes honourable mention of your country. 

Or, if you would chooſe to go a ſtep farther, 

and publiſh the work itſelf, as entirely your own, 

I am ſure the gentleman would giveyou the honour 

of it on very moderate terms; and it would be 
impoſlible for the thing ever to be diſcovered, 

as not one man living has ever ſeen the copy but 
myſelt; 
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myſelf; and you may be aſſured I will keep the 
ſecret, for my own intereſt, as I ſhall hope for 
whe honour of publiſhing tne book. N o offence, 
Sir! I hope you take no offence at my freedom.” 

[ anſwered, that it would be unjuſt in me to 
take offence at what he ſaid, as a deſire of fame 
was natural to all men; but that ! apprehended 
this muſt be an unuſual manner of ſeeking it. 


„Not in the leaſt, Sir, (he replied) there is - 


no manner more common; how elſe do you ima- 
gine we ſhould have fo many gentlemen of for- 
tune, and lords, celebrated for their writings ? 
Do you think that they write the works which 
bear their names ? Not at all. They buy them 
in this manner from writers, who prefer ſomething 
in hand, ſomething ſolid, to that airy bubble fame. 
I know a gentleman 2a time, who lives com- 
fortably by writing, though he never publiſhes a 
fingle line in his en name. There is nothing 
in the world more common.“ _ 
I anſwered, that I coulq Have no doubt of the 
truth of any thing he ſaid'; but that as my ſtay 
was to be but ſhort in this part of the world, I 
did not think it worth while to be at the expence 
of purchaſing fame, which I could not enjoy; as 
the names of the moſt celebrated writers in this 
country never reach ſo far as to ours. 


„ And pray, Sir, (ſaid he laughing) who does 
enjoy fame? F or my part, [ think it ſeldom comes 


till after a man is dead, except a wrirer praiſes 
himſelf, or is able to pay others for praiſing him; 
and that is much the ſame with going into another 
part of the world. I beg pardon! but I believe 
there is as little communication kept up with the 
other world as with China, 


However, Sir, if you have a mind to make 
a name among us, the matter of expence ſhall 


not 
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not prevent you. I told you that the gentleman 
is not mercenary : I dare ſay he will publ ſh his 
work in your name, without any other conſidera- 
tion than merely the pleaſure of obliging a perſon 
for whom he bears ſo high a reſpect. . 
This was a new attack; however, I was proof 
to it. I anſwered, that I could never ſubmit to 
that; to let him be a ſufferer by his obliging me. 
This repulſe obliged him to open his whole 


_ ſcheme. 


„ Why really, Sir, (he returned) to deal plain» 
ly with you; as I ſee you are a perſon of worth 
and underſtanding, the gentleman will be very 
well ſatisfied with the ſanction of your name to 
his work, as it will enſure the ſale of it. If he 
could have got ſomething beſide, you could not 
have blamed him. But as it is, he will be con- 
tent with that alone, Not that the work wants 
merit in any reſpect; but the author is not yet 
known ; and on the name of an author very often 
depends the fate of his work.” 

The confidence with which he ſaid this, famed 
that he was ſure of ſucceſs ; but for once he was 
diſappointed. I told him, that to deal as plainly 
with him, I could not by any means anſwer the 
gentleman's expectations, as | thought fame ac- 

uired in that manner was the loweſt infamy. 
Belide, I was far from having the vanity to think 
my name could poſſibly have the weight he ſaid; 
though even if I were ſure it could, I could never 
agree to a propoſal, which was an impoſition, in 
the moſt favourable light it could be viewed. 
The manner in which I ſaid this, convinced 
him it was to no purpoſe to preſs me farther. He 
made an obeyſance, and reaching me a printed 
paper, ſignifying his name and place of abode, and 
that he ſold all Kinds of ſiationary Wares N i 

owe 
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| loweſt prices, took his leave with a ſmile, I ſup- _ 
poſe of contempt, at the narrowneſs of my way 
iini . EE | 

There may be ſomething in this matter which 
I do not underſtand. This man may perhaps 
have a mind to impoſe upon me, like the hoſpi- 
tal-builder. Perhaps he too may be a wit. I will 
conſult my noble friend; he, I am affured, will 
not deceive me. It is an hard taſk to be always 
upon my guard; but among people who profeſs. 
playing with truth, it is indiſgenſible. 


: LETTER: 
AM this moment returned from the ſtrangeſt 
ſcene which I have yet met with in this 
 ttfange land. _ ; 
The vender of fame had ſcarce left us yeſter- 
day, when I received an invitation to go this morn- 
ing to a lady, whoſe piety and virtues do honour 
to the moſt exalted rank. 0 
As I was acquainted with her character, I wil- 
lingly accepted her invitation, and accordingly 
was to wait upon her rather before the hour ap- 
pointed. 8 7 1 
She received me with dignity, ſweetened by 
the moſt engaging condeſcenſion. Her whole ap- 
pearance commanded reſpect; but the company 
in which ſhe was, formed a contraſt to herſelf, 
which ſtruck me with the ſtrongeſt ſurprige. 
Figure to yourſelf a group of people of both 
ſexes, whoſe dreſs ſpoke poverty, whoſe looks, 
meanneſs, and dejection of ſpirit, ſeated in a 
chamber, which ſhone with magnificence and 
wealth. 3 „55 
When I entered, the lady was engaged in giv- 
ing her flock fome pious ler de, 6 its hy. 
| e | portance 


Fu klei. 


portance of which the earneſtneſs of her voice and 


manner ſhewed her perſuaſion as her purſuing it, 


after I entered, proved that the thought it a duty 


ſuperior to ceremony. | 

As ſoon as ſhe had ended, ſhe beckoned with 
her hand to her company to withdraw, and then 
placing me near her, The motive of my ſend- 
ing for you, Sir, (ſaid ſhe) will apologize for my 
taking ſuch a liberty. I underſtand that you are 
a native of China, who have taken this long and 
perilous voyage, merely for the ſake of informa- 


tion; and think it would be a great pity if that 


information ſhould be confined to the unworthy 


objects of human knowledge. I defired to ſee 5 


you, therefore, that you may be informed in mat- 
ters of more importance, in that knowledge which 
is converſant in things divine, and leads to hap- 
pineſs in the world which will never end.“ 

The thought of a woman's preaching on mat- 
ters of religion, had ſomething in it which ap- 
peared to me ſo abſurd, that I was at a loſs how 


to make her an anſwer, when the entrance of a 


third perſon brought me relief. : 
I have more than once obſerved to you the 


faith which I place in phyſiognomy. The firſt 


glance of this perſon's eye opened to me all his 


character. He was in the habit of a Bonzee. Un- 
der an appearance of the mildeſt humility, the 


moſt diſtinguiſhed benevolence and piety, I could 


plainly read the works of avarice and ambition, 
blackened by the veil of hypocriſy, with which 
he ſtrove to hide them from the world. 

As ſoon. as he entered, I have executed your 
Ladyſhip's commands, (ſaid he, advancing to her 
with an air of the profoundeſt reſpect, and not 
even ſeeming to obſerve that any other perſon was 


preſent) and have agreed for ground, upon which 
| to 
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to build an houſe of prayer, in the neighbourhood / } 
of thoſe places of profane recreation, where the 
tempter has collected all his forces to attack un- 
wary man. But he ſhall not triumph longer un- 
oppoſed. The ſtandard of righteouſnels ſhall be 
erected in the very center of his power; nor do . 
fear the event of the fight.” \ 
Ne was interrupted at theſe words, by the in- 
truſion of a man, who ſeemed by his appearance 
to have come on purpoſe to accept the challenge. 
C Madam, (ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to the 
lady with a furious look) I come to your Lady- 
ſhip for redreſs in an affair in which your name 
has been made uſe of, to do me the greateſt 
wrong.” | Fo | 
„My name, good man! (ſhe anſwered in aſto- 
niſhment) I do not underſtand you! Heaven for- 
bid that my name ſhould ever be applied to any 
uſe ſo contrary to my intention, as to do wrong 
to any one, Pray, what do you mean?“ | 
„ Madam, (he replied) I'll tell you the whole 
ſtory in a few words, and then you ſhall judge 
yourſelf if I have not a right to look for redreſs. 
Four Ladyſhip muſt know, that I am a ma- 
ſon by trade; but finding the times hard, and work 
ſlack, I ſet up a public houſe, near the place where 
] underſtand your Ladyſhip is going to build a 
church, which ſoon anſwered very well, as I can 
ſing a good fong, and know how to pleaſe my 


cuſtomers in every reſpect. If the company was 


not always as good as they ſhould be, that you 
know was not my affair. I fold my liquor, and 
that was all that concerned me. 1 
„Among thoſe who uſed my houſe, was one 
of his reverence here's right- hand men, a ſweeper 
of the Tabernacle, who often came ſlyly in an eve- 
ning to refreſh himſelf, after the fatigue of canting 
and prayingall day. YO „This 
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«© This man, in an unlucky hour for me, hap- 
pening to hear me fing, ſaid, that if he had as 


ood a voice as I, he would make more of it than 


e*er an Italian capon, (ſaving your ladyſhip's fa- 
vour) upon the ſtage; and on my aſking him 
how, ſaid by ſinging hymns, and ſpiritual ſongs, 
among the Doctor's people, who would give me 


the preference of their work in my trade; beſide 


which 1 could not fail to pick up fome rich wi- 
dow, or old maid, as his reverence had done, who 


would make my fortune at once, there being no- 


thing that makes a woman ſo loving as a little re- 
ligion. | | | 

% Now my poor wife happening to be lately 
dead, and thinking myſelf as likely a man to 
pleafe a woman's fancy as his reverence (no diſ- 
paragement to him) I &en reſolved to make the 


— 


trial, and accordingly went to the Tabernacle, 


where my voice ſoon drew the notice of all the 
congregation ; and, among the reſt, of his reve- 
rence, who frequently ſpoke to me with great ci- 


vility; and at length finding fault with my keep- 


ing ſuch an houſe, I, like a fool, laid it down to 
get his good will, ever fince which I have tagged 
after his tail up and down, to one place or ano- 
ther, ſinging hymns, and turning up the whites 
of my eyes like a dying calf; and now, after all, 
when he had it in his power to make me amends, 


by employing me to build this church, behold he 


has given the job to another, though I was one of 
the firft to put in for it. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the ſituation of the 
lady, while he was telling this ſtory. She ſunk 
back in her chair, and covering her face with one 
of her hands, lifted up the other which lay upon 
her lap, as if in prayer. As for the Bonzee, he 
appeared perfectly unconcerned; not a glance of 


his 


| 
, 


: 
Es 
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his eye, or ſhade of his colour, betraying the leaſt 
conſciouſneſs of the charge brought againſt him. 
As ſoon as the man ſtopped, Well, my good 
friend, (ſaid the Bonzee, with a look and voice 
as placid as a ſaint. at prayer) in what-am I to 
blaine? Did J ever defire you' to join in worſhip 
with us to the neglect of your buſineſs? On ths 


contrary, do not I always exhort to induſtry? Or 


did I ever make you any. promiſe which I have 


broken, that you ſhould make ſuch a nan up- 
on her Ladyſhip? E 
Indeed, good ood (added the lady, ot by 


this time had recovered ſpirit to ſpeak) you are 


much in the wrong. To give you the ſatisfaction 
you require, inſtead of doing an act of juſtice, 


would be to encourage the vileſt by poeriſy. I ne- 


ver.can do any ſuch thing.“ 
I can't ſay I much expected that you ad 
(returned he) while this black gentleman. here has 
you under his thumb. But if I can't. make you 
do me juſtice, PII make you ON = DEFY dane 
me wrong. 

„l open my houſe! again W week, 4 
Wee that l' entertain my company with — 
new edition of the humours of the Tabernacle; © 
I'll fing an hymn for you and his reverence both 
to a new tune. The Counteſs's Jig will make no 


bad ſecond part to the Alderman's Wriggle. It 


will be an excellent ae en een: 


they are building a church. 1 2 


I will not promiſe to abs him aſhamed; for 
he has been long paſt that; but I'll make the 
fools who follow him aſhamed to ſhew their faces, 
while he ſhall be hooted at by the very boys in the 
ſtreet. I'll be worſe to him than ever the Merry 
Andrew; was.“ Saying Which he vaalked, wien 
without further: ceπ.⁰. Na eln 
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It was ſome minutes before either the Bonzee 
or his patroneſs could ſpeak, after ſuch a menace. 
As for me, the ſcene was too curious for me to 
wiſh it interrupte. 1 

At length, the Bonzee breakingt6lence, lam 
ſony, — (faid he, bowing reſpectfully) that 
fuch an untoward accident ſhould have happened 
to diſturb your Ladyſhip ; but there are eroſſes in 
the warfare of the ſpirit, as well as in that of the 


world, which can be ſurmounted only by patience 


and perſeverance. I own this man has deceived 
me, greatly deceived me. But offences muſt come, 
Not that I will give him up fo eafily, I will have 
another ſtruggle with the ſeducer, before I loſe all 
hope of bringing him back to the fold.” 

„Do, dear Sir, (ſaid ſhe) and try to prevent 
his making us ridiculous, as he threatened. Ri- 
dicule is the ſevereſt weapon with which truth can 
be attacked. I had rather een give him ſome- 
thing to ſtop his mouth, than have him publiſh 
that — * ſong he ſpoke of.. 

6 Never fear! Madam, (replied the Bonzee) 
El take care of that! Vour Ladyſhip ſhall hear 
no more of it.— But, to proceed in the buſineſs in 
which he interrupted me. I was going to lay the 
eſtimates of the ſeveral tradeſmen before your La- 
dyſhip. Here they are. I hate brought them 
down as low as will allow bread to the workmen. 
Ino your Ladyſhip would not ſtint the labourer 
in his hire, nor muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the corn. The poor have no way to live but by 
the earnings of their induſtry, which therefore | 
muſt not be reduced too low.” 
I am ſenſible (anſwered the lady) of your in- 


_ defatigable care in every good work; but we will 


ſuſpend the conſideration of ' theſe matters for the 


preſent This CO toward me) is the illu- 
c ſtrious 


\ 
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ſtrious foreigner with whom you expreſſed a deſire 
to confer on the myſteries of the faith, in hopes 
of opening his eyes to the ſacred words of eternal 
truth.“ 5 | 
She had no ſooner ſaid this, than the Banzee 
ſaluted me in the politeſt manner, and aſſured me, 
that he ſhould think it the greateſt happineſs, as 
well as honour of his life, to be any way inſtru- 
mental in leading me into the paths of grace. 
As I have laid it down to myſelf. for an unalter- | 
able rule, never to ſpeak a ſyllable on the ſubject 
of religion, I was a good deal embarraſſed how to 
anſwer him, Unwilling, however, that he ſhould 
take my ſilence for an aſſent to his offer, I told 
him I apprehended he was miſtaken in the mo- 
tive of my leaving my own country; which was 
to inform myſelf in the manners of men, not their 
opinions; in reſpect to which, I thought every 
man had an inconteſtible right to follow his own 
judgment, without queſtion or controul from any 
other, ſo long as they did not influence his con- 
duct to the prejudice of any individual, or diſturb- 
ance of the ſtate. LG 
«© How, Sir! (ſaid he, with an air of ſurprize) 
if you were in your own country, and ſhould hear 
a man profeſs an opinion contrary to that which 
you were convinced to be the truth, would you 
not ſtrive to convert him ?” 3 Y 
„No, Sir! (I anſwered) I certainly ſhould 
not, if that opinion was merely ſpeculative, and 
did-not lead to the conſequences I mentioned be- 
fore; I ſhould think, on the contrary, that he 
had as good a right to his opinion, as I to mine; 
and therefore, that it would be unjuſt in me to 
diſturb him in it.“ | | 
gut the truth, Sir; (he interrupted eagerly) 
truth is a matter equally delicate and important; 
TS l 
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and it is a duty incumbent on every man to incul- 
cate it.” 
„ And may not his opinion be true, as well as 
mine? (I replied.) At leaſt, may he not think 
| Jo.; and then is it not true, in reſpect to him? 
And as opinions are infinitely varied, would not 
. this be opening the door to inceſſant diſputes, and 
their inſeparable conſequences, animoſities and 
diſſentions? In my country, every man thinks 
for himſelf, without being diſturbed with the 
thoughts of any other; and I hope to enjoy the 
ſanee liberty in this.” _ 
II am ſorry, Sit, (ſaid. the lady) that it ſhould 
de diſagreeable to.yau to ſpeak on fo intereſting a 
2 ſubject. [ wiſhed to have learned ſomething from 
po of the religion of your country, in hopes that 
y ſetting our own in compariſon with it, you 8 
might have been led to embrace the truth. „„ 
Was my motive for deſiring to ſee you.“ 
„ Madam, (interpoſed the Bonzee) I dare to 
fy the gentleman will permit me to aſk him a 
few queſtions, merely as in common converſa- 
tion.“ 
To refuſe ſuch a requeſt, . . been the 
higheſt of unſocial rudeneſs. I anſwered, there- 
fore, that I was very ready to give her Ladyſhip 
any ſatisfaction in my power; only begging leave 
to premiſe, that my declining, to enter into di- 
pute, muſt not be conſtrued as a conviction of. wy 
being in the wrong. 1 
4 J think you have ſaid, Sir, (ald he) that you | 
will never contradi& any man in his opinion. 1 
_ . preſume through that, you would not carry your 
. complaiſance ſo far, as to join in worſhip with 
one whoſe opinions you diſapproved ?” 
J anſwered, that worſhip and opinion were 


matters ſo totally diſtinct! in their natures, that I { 
could 1 
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could not conceive any reaſon why the one ſhould 
have any influence upon the other. Worſhip, I 
ſaid, was a duty which, though neceſſary to be 
paid, could yet have no merit, "unleſs it was paid 
voluntarily; whereas opinion was neither neceſ- 
ſary, nor voluntary, being derived from cauſes 
beyond our power to controul, and varying every 
moment of our lives, inſomuch, that humanly” 
_ ſpeaking, it was impoſſible that any one, much 
leſs two men, could be of the ſame opinion for 
two minutgs together ; and for this reaſon, as - 
the end and eſſence of worſhip was the ſame 
every where, and with all men, I world: join” 
in it with any man, without taking exceptiorr - 
to the manner in which it was paſſed, Which 
1 imagined to be all that was matter of opi· 


nion. 


I was in hope, that ſo full a declaration would 


have freed me from farther importunity on the 


ſubject; but the Bonzee was too ſanguine, per- 
haps too much intereſted, as his patroneſs was 
preſent, to let me eſcape 10 eaſily 

Pray, Sir, (ſaid he) after ſome pauſe, will 
you give me leave to aſk, What are the prinei- 
ples of your religion, which can admit of ſuch - 
way of thinking?“ | 

I anſwered, according to the orliicinles of Con- 
futſee, in Which you and I were ſo happily in- 
ſtructed together, that our religion conſiſts in gra- 
titude to the Deny for all the bleſſings he has be- 
ſtowed upon us, which I could ſhew no other 
way, but by doing all the good in my power to 
his creatures, the only act of man, which can 
poſſibly have merit in the ſight of Heaven. 

«« Gracious God! (exclaimed the lady, her 
eyes ſparkling with joy) what do I hear? This is 
the ſummit of our holy religion. The dear gen- 
tleman is certainly in the way of grace. | 

3 „Madam! 
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% Madam ! Madam! (returned the Bonzee, 
ſhaking his head, with a look of reprehenſion) 
be not too precipitate in forming an opinion of 
matters which you may not have ſufficiently 
weighed. Give me leave to aſk the gentleman a 
queſtion. or two more. Pray, Sir, what is your 
opinion of the regeneration of grace? And which 
do you hold for ; faith, or works? Your anſwer 
in theſe fundamental points will determine whe- 
ther your religion is of the Lord, or not. | 

1 replied, that it was impoſſible for me to give 
an antwer concerning matters which I did not 
underſtand, having never heard a ſyllable of them 
before in my life. 

« I knew it, Madam, (ſaid he exultingly) I 
knew that all his religion was but vanity ! all his 
wiſdom of this world, to which the myſteries of 
divine faith appear to be no better than fooliſh- 
nels, | 

6 And yet, Sir, (addrefſ vg himſelf to me) 
withcut a proper faith in theſe points it 1s impoſe 
ſible to be ſaved, Good works without faith can 
only turn to condemnation; for which reaſon, if 
you will but lend attention to my words, with a 
pious humility, and deſire of being rightly in- 
formed, I will explain them to you in ſuch a 
manner that you will not have a doubt remain- 
ing. 23 

This, you has; was utterly beſide my de- 
Gen. | returned him thanks,. therefore, for his 
abliging offer, but begged leave to decline giving 
him ſo much trouble, as I was perfectly ſatisfied 
with my preſent way of thinking, nor had the 
leaſt dere to be informed in any other. Saying 
which I took my leave, I could lee, far from be- 
ing ſo high in the good opinion of the lady, as I 
had been a few moments before. 5 Sy 

n 
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And now, O Chang-ti, what doſt thou think 
of this ſcene; of a woman's interfering; in mat- 
ters of religion, and taking upon her to direct 
opinion? Though I can plainly ſee that ſhe. is 
the dupe of the Bonzee, who pretends only to 
execute her orders, while under that pretence he 
feeds his ambition; and by the baſeſt of all pe- 
culations, that of defrauding the poor, l 
ates "ey wealth; to his own uſes. e f 


„ . 


V ou and I have often obſerved, with won- 
der, the power of habit over the human 
heart ; how: it changes the affections, fixes the 
flux of thought, and, in a manner, ' new. moulds 
the whole ſyſtem of nature. But have you ever 
known it to counteract nature? This is an in- 
ſtance of its force, to be found only in this coun- 
try, where the courſe of nature ſeems to be in- 
verted in all her works. 

L have told you, that play is the firſt, the uni- 
verſal buſineſs of the upper ranks of peaple here, 
who have calculated every poſſible contingency 
with ſuch exactneſs, as to reduce the Setermna- 


tion of them to a Furz 


A Mandarin of the firſt order, who was. as deeply ; 
verſed in. this myſterious ſcience, aſſerted ſome 
time ſince, in a large company, as if accidental- 
ly, that a certain number of them would. die wit 
in a certain time. 

The oddity of the thought drew laws attention 
of all preſent, who being warm with wine, and 
confident of their own; health, not only diſputed 
his opinion, but alſo: provoked him to ſupport it, 
by laying conſiderable ſums upon the event. 
Though this was directly what he had deſigned 
to 1 them to, he affected to be offended at 
2 K 4 * 
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their keeping him to än opinion, . hich he Laid 
he had thrown out at random; till, in ſcorn of 
retracting any ching he had once @dvancedjohe's at 
iength accepted of all their wag ers. 
Rath as ſuch a proceeding appeared; it was 
founded on a long premeditated ſcheme. He 
knew the ages of the whole company. He had 
calculated the chances of their joint lives, and he 
hugged himſelf on the 3 of ſucceſs a! 
But though, the adds x e.as a thouſand to 
an unit, there is no certa 5 but that unit may 
ſucceed againſt them. This was the caſe here. 
The time ran out to the laſt day, arid there yet 
wanted one of the number he had -wagered on to 
die. What was to be done He had never 
thought of any thing but winning his Wagers, 
and therefore ſhot himſelf to win this, never once 
conſidering any further conſequence, Os who: was 
to enjoy the fruit of his winning. 3 
You will wonder, perhaps, at m ſenllihg: an 
act, which can be performed but once, an effect 
of habit. It is not the act itſelf, but the w y of 
thinking which led toit, that 1. refer 0 habit, 
This man had been fo long f accuſtomed to 
make the winning of his wuagers the firſt lo hject of 
his care; and to refer ebery ching to ichance, that 
he had perſuaded himſelf the world was govern- 
ed only by chance, and that no action was good 
or ill, but as it eontributed to the winning of wa- 
gers. And from this ſyſtem, for theſe people act 
upon ſyſtem in everꝗ thing, proceed. molt: of the 
ſelf- murders which are ſo frequent among them; 
a: concluſion proved on the evidence of fact, as 
few are committed, except among thoſe who 
make play the buſineſs of their lives. 7 | 
Convinced of the» pernicious - conſequence of 


this. paſſion for n 6355 6 have inter- 
12117 "4 i dicted 
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dicted it with the ſtrongeſt laws. But what can 
laws avail, when contradicted by the practice of 
thoſe who make them? And is not example we 
greater force than any interdiction:? | 

This is an inconſiſtency, and inſult upon rea- 
| ſon, not preſumed upon ſo barefacedly by any 
other people under Heaven. 


LETTER VII. 


T is a Wenn! which has often given me 

much thought, without my being able to ſolve 
to my own ſatisfaction, whether the manner in 
which the female ſex is treated in our country or 
in this, is beſt adapted to their nature, and con- 
ſequently more agreeable to reaſon ? 

It is not to be denied, that the familiar inter- 
_ courſe which reigns between the ſexes here (I al- 
lude not to ſexical intercourſe) exhilarates the 
mind, ſoftens the manners, and gives a defire of 
pleaſing; which makes life glide away much more 

pleaſantly than it would do otherwiſe. - 

But then, we muſt conſider on the cs radi 
whether theſe pleaſures are equivalent to the- evils, ; 
which too often ariſe from that intercourſe. In 
order to make themſelves agreeable-in the eyes of 
the women, the men- divert their attention from ſe- 
rious objects to ſuch as are merely amuſing, from 
the duties, to the pleaſures of life; and hence 


that total change in the manners of this peo- - 


ple, of which moraliſts make” uch uy. com- 
plaints. 

Nor is this effect confined 1 to ; this men. The 
women themſelves, always the ſlaves of caprice, 
have taken up-the very occupations which they 
have laviſhed the men out of; infomuch, that 


the ſexes ſeem to have changed-their places. Sh 
75 | K 3 


_ ceffary for drifling them; and he taſted of each, 
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As there are men who value themſelves only 
upon the female accompliſhments of dancing, 
fipging, dreſs, cookery, and needle- work; ſo are 
there women, whoſe whole talk is of philoſophy, 
who write hiſtory, and ſpend their lves in the 
moſt fatigying ſports of the field, 

J went lately, with my friend, to dine with a 
military Mandarin, of high rank, the fame of 


whoſe exploits has reached to every quarter of the 


globe. | . 
From the account I had heard of his actions, I 
had formed to myſelf an idea, that his manners 


muſt be ferocious, and his very looks terrible to 


behold. But what was my ſurprize to find, on 
the contrary, à creature feeble in his make, and 


effeminate in his whole appearance 


A light cloud, which had overcaſt the ſky, ſet 

him ſhivering. He ſpoke with horror of travel- 
ing into the next ſtreet in a chair, and had like 
to have fainted with the fright of the noiſe of a 


| glaſs, which one of the ſervants happened to let 


fall behind him on the flor. . 

A cordial, which, he called for to ſettle his 
nerves, after ſuch a ſhock, gave him an opportu- 
nity of diſplaying his ſkill. in domeſtie chymiſtry, 
as my friend's happening to tear her ruffle, intro- 
duced a diſſertation upon needle-work, in which 
he bore a diſtinguiſhed part. 


But it was at dinner that he ſhone in all his 
glory. He pointed out the beauty and advantage 
of the order, in which the various diſhes were 
diſpoſed, and informed us, that it was of his own 
contriving, with as much ſel-complacency and 
pride of heart, as ever another general felt at the 
review of his army in battle-array. He told us 
the materials of which, each diſh, was compoſed, 
their proportions to each other, and the time ne- 


to 
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to try if it was in perfection, before he would 
recommend it to his gueſts. 

When | thought he had, exhauſted himſelf on 
_ theſe favourite ſubjects, I ventured to aſk him a 
queſtion; concerning the war, in which he had 
made ſuch a figure, not doubting but he would 
gladly embrace fuch an occafion of ſhewing a 
knowledge more worthy of him, though mo- 
him might have prevented his introducing it 

imſelf. 

But I ſoon found my miſtake. | He flared at 
me with diſguſted ſurprize, as if the queſtion had 
been abſurd; and then, Linas up his ſhouk- 
ders, ſaid, war was a thing he never. eared to 
think of, when he could help it; a profeſſion, 
Whoſe drudgery WAS; a diſgrace to human nature. 

Though I did not think it proper to make him 
any reply, I believe my looks ſufficiently ex 
preſſed my ſentiments, He ſunk under «Toto 
and never honoured me with a caſt of his eye, 
much leſs a word; e the 1 of the cke | 
tainment. | 

On my taking notige to any Send of the 
. ſhawelal inconſiſtency of ſuch conduct with his 


ſituation, a conduct much more in the character 


of a woman, than of a man, ſhe told me with a 
ſmile, that (he was to dine the next day, where 
I might poſſibly meet a charader which would 
make me amends for the een, done to my 
ſexs at the expence of her's. 

On our arrival at the houſe, we were inforancs | 
that the miſtreſs of it was in her ſtudy, but would 
come to us directly. | 

The mention of a lady 8 gudy ſtruek me with 
a ſurprize, which my friend reading in my looks, 
| een to N e En we ſervant 
| | | 2 
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therefore to ſhew her up to his miſtreſs, whither 


tie beckoned to me to follow her. 


The ſituation in which we found thedlddy, 
Were deſcription. The room was littered with 


books, lying in diſorder:on every chair and win: 


dow. She Was ſeated at a table, with an Heap 
of written papers before ver- Her face was afl 
begtimed with fnuff, Ste held a pen in one 
hand, while the other was employed in ſerateh“ 
ing her head. Her hair hung part over one fide 
of her face, the reſt on the other ſhoulder. Her 


coif lay beſide her on the floor, among half- 


written, blotted pieces of paper; which had been 

thrown about, on diſapprobation; and her- us 

girt gown expoſed her bare boſom to the ſight. / 
In a word, her whole appearan new ed dry 


tion to 


among all civilized people, i is eee eſſentia to 
the female character... 49 


My friend; was ſhocked: at 5 Gabe: Spicy: | = 


| thought unbecoming her ſex, She therefore in- 
ſtantly begged Pardon for her intruſion, 


would have departed. THIOL HFSOMECL 
But the lady, inſenſihle of the impropriety of 
the ſcene, would not permit her. She aroſe fröm 


her chair, and without any appearance of con- 


cern at her own: condition, obliged! us both to 
fit dawn. 25 vo 218 8 21 101 251 ISHS vill 92 Fes. 
As ſoon as my friend had told hevavko IWas, 


| ſhe turned to me with: a- ſmile; and ſaid ſhe had 


been engaged i in a work which ſhe ove would 


not meet my approbation. 265 


5 ] have been drawing up a body of laws 
(ſaid ſhe) for a brave people, who have vindi- 


cated the hanour of human mature, by ſhaking 
eff a tyranny under which they, have groaned for 
1 „„ - | ſeveral 
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ſeveral ages, the principles of which are diame 


men, oppoſite to your government,” 


J anſwered, that I hoped my having left my 
own coumry to ſeek information, would prove 


that I was not prejudiced in its favour; adding, 


that I ſhould? be glad to know how the: had 


learned the principles of our government, as I 


apprehended that they were but very imperfe Aly G 


known in this part of the world. 


All I know of them (lhe replied) i is, that a 
famous writer of our eountry (famous I ſhould 
ſay in the opinion of others, for in mine he is 


infamous for the aſſertion) has aſſerted that your 


form of government is the moſt perfect in the 
world, becauſe it is wee on the moſt abſolute 


deſpotiſm; 2 +91 


Now I am, in all my writings, a profeſſed 
enemy to deſpotiſm in the loweſt degree, and 
conſequently muſt oppoſe the principles of ſuch, 
2 government. Liberty, pure and uncontrouled, 
is the prerogative of reaſon, the right of man F 


and that I will vindicate againſt every invaſion, 
how ſpeciouſſy ſoe ver it” may be diſguiſed. No 
kings, no Nen erer for me 1 Ae the very. 
name . 

I aſſured her that I was as fond of liberty as ſne 
col poſſibly be, and that no government in the 
world was farther from invading it, than our' 837. 
Winch was regulated by the ſtricteſt equality, the 
b 5 ſubordination of civil boeiety would 
; ry An birds b (ſhe irn words to gild 
the poiſon which lies beneath. I acknowledge 
no ſubordination. It is an uſurpation on the 
rights of nature. The firſt ſtep of the aſcent, 
whoſe” ſummit is tyranny. Man, born free, 
: knows no ſuperior,” 

« But 


* 
* 
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gut then (ſaid I) may not liberty, if not re- 
| ſtrained within due bounds, degenerate into li- 
centiouſnels ? Is any tyranny ſo terrible, ſo per- 
nicious in its effects as anarchy? And, on ur 
own principles, is not your labour in making 
laws thrown away, as the perſon entruſted with 
the execution thew;: muſt. be entruſted: alſo 
with the power, neceſſary for that purpoſe, or 
they will be merely nugatory, and no more than 
a dead letter? I argue not for a name. Whether 
2 king, or conſul, the, matter is. * | 
gme:”.. .. 
She. was prevented from mf by the en; 
trance of her huſband, . who ſeemed as much 
ſhocked at her appearanc hiſs my friend: had been. 
& Good Good! my dear, (faid he) do you know. 
the time of day? Dinner is ready, and you are 
not yet dreſſed.” 

% My friends will excuſe. my dreſs, (he an- 
ſwered with a contemptuous lane); 3 Rane other 
things to mind,” 

„But, my dear, (he. replied, faultering with 
confuſion) 50 ſhould 106 8 gentleman is 
a ſtranger. * love, pray ſet yourſelf a 
little to e and ] will entertain the company 
in the mean time.” —Saying which, he ted my 
friend into another room, whither; J followed. 

The time ſhe. took in dreſſing ſhewed he 
minded it but little. She joined us in a, few. 
minutes, and taking her place at the head of the 
. table, aſked her huſband what he had ordered 
be for dinner, adding, with a ſmile, that theſe were 
I matters about which ſhe never gave herſelf any 
I Concern. 

. Her behaviour at dinner was the very reverſe 
of that of the military Mandarin with whom 1 


had dined the day before. She ſcarce knew the 
name 
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name of any diſh upon the table; ſhe ſerved im- 
proper ſauces ; ſhe mixed different things on the 
_ ſameplate; and ſhe ſcattered her ſnuff over ever 
thing near her, in the earneſtneſs of her dif. 
en which turned entirely upon politics, while 
ſhe dethroned kings, and | overturned empires, 
with as careleſs an air as ſhe ſpilled the ſalt. 
I know not which gave me greater diſguſt, the 


abſurdity of the wife, or the inſignificance of the 


huſband, who minded nothing but to point out 


the beauty of what ſhe ſaid, and cram her praiſes 


down the throats of two perſons who fat on each; 
fide of him, and whom, from their converſation, 
I ſoon diſcovered to be bookſellers. _ 

The only time he ventured: to addreſs himſelf 
to any one elſe, was to.aſk me if the ladies in m 
country often devoted themſelves to ſtudies of 
abſtruſe a nature? | 33 8 

The queſtion gave me pleaſure, by giving me 
a proper opportunity of ſpeaking my ſenſe of ſuch 


a prepoſterous abuſe, I anſwered, therefore, 


that females, with us, confined their ſtudies to 
the performance of domeſtic duties. 
How, Sir! (interpoſed the wife) do they 


not attend to the improvement of their reaſon? 


Have none of them ever diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


in the literary world? never wrote books of ge- 


nius and learning? 


I replied, that writing in this country 8 
ours were quite different things. That I doubt- 


ed whether there was a woman in China who 


could write an hundred words, much leſs a book. 
Good Heaven! (ſhe exclaimed) what a 
country! Pray then, Sir, how do they employ 


I I anſwered, 


themſelves ?*? 
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I anſwered, in managing their families, in 
breeding and rearing ch ldren, and in making 
clothes for them and their huſbands. _ f 
Gracious heaven ! in breeding children (ſaid 
: ſhe, burſting into a loud laugh); glorious occu- | 
pation for a rational creature!” Then recolleting i 
herſelf, and knitting her brow into a frown of j 
ſeverity; ©* What an uſurpation ! (ſhe conti- 
nued) ; what a tyranny over the freedom of na- 1 
ture! If the country was but bleſſed with the uſe ä 
of letters, I would go thither myſelf, late as! 
am in life; I would go thither and teach them 
the dignity of their nature. I would deliver my 
injured, oppreſſed ſex, from fo ſhameful a ſlavery, 
Not know how to write an hundred words! I 
would prove, that it is the fault of man, who 
will. not ſuffer them to learn, not any incapacity - 
in their nature. I would write an hundred vo- 
lumes to expoſe and overrurn ſuch tyranny.” 
Ils it not better, O Chang-ti, to want the con- 
verfation of woman, than be overwhelmed with 1 
it in this manner? Wiſe were our aneeſtors, to N 
confine them to their proper ſphere. e | 


[LETTER VII. 


F OU muſt remember, that the motive which 
principally induced our gracious ſovereign : 

to conſent to my coming hither, was to inform 
myſelf particularly in the laws eſtabliſhed for the 
interior government of it; of the excellence of 
which ſuch of the natives as had come among us 
had ſpoken fo largely, that if I ſhould find their 
repreſentations to be juſt, he might adopt ſuch. 
parts of them as he ſhould judge proper for his 
own people; his wiſdom not diſdaining to ſtoop 
for inſtruction wherever to be found, | ( 


The 
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The principles of their laws I have not yet 
been able to inveſtigate, ſufficiently for me to 
form a juſt judgment of them; but if I may con- 
elude from the practice of the people, Which 
ſhould be the proper comment on the laws of a 


; country, they will prove to be far from anſwering 
j hisgepecation, 250 open ns whos Wim nh 

4 The perſon, into whoſe hands I have told you 
a that my friend has entruſted the management of 
I her affairs, Mr. Williams, came to her ſome 


days ago, in the greateſt agitation of ſpirit, to 
enquire, whether; his clerk had that morning 
brought her a. conſiderable ſum of money for 
which ſhe: had written? mSALMES vers 115351 bits: - 
On her anſwering in the negative, Ip feared 
fo l (exclaimed the poor man, firking all pale and 
1 trembling into a chair, I feared, ſo! and Heaven 
| grant that may be all j ſhall loie;by him, that he 
| may not have ruined me and my family for 
an he have ruined me alſo? (interrupted 
my friend eagerly); Can he have ruined: me 
ö alſo d. 103-9 09-49: y 1 T7 1:7 
| No! (anſwered he,) I entruſted him only 
with my owmaffairs. [Thoſe of another perſon: L 
did not think myſelf entitled to entruſt} o any 
one. wet Hors 
Then dry your tears (ſhe returned, her 


| eyes ſparkling wh joy, you cannot be ruined 

. while:l-am ſate. But is there no Way to recover, 

ö what you have loſt? to prevent further joſſes?? 

| This was more than us. grateful heart could | 
bear. He catghed her hand, and kiſſing it, be- 


fore ſhe could prevent him, © You are too good | 
che lobbed, as ſoon as a guſt of tears reſtored him | 

| = Power to peak), you are too good! But why do | 
HF 1 waſte time; here? I muſt run inftagtly tithe, 
tritt 1 ank, 
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Bank. I ſhould have gone before; but this 
misfortune has deprived. me of my ſenſes.” 

My coach is at the door (ſaid ſhe,) that will 
earry you ſooner than you can walk. On thall I 
g Tick you? Will _ meer be of uy ad- 8 
vantage!” _ 

Na It will ever by an advantage and. an honour 
to me,” he returned, wiping his eyes. | 
„ Then let us go directly, the replied; and 
beckoning to me to go with her, we all went into 
the coach; which carried us as ſpeedily as poſſible 
to the Bank. But all our ſpeed was in vain. 
The ſpoiler had been there ſeveral hours before, 
and taken away all the money of his employer. 

The next thing was to try if it was poſſible to 
recover the loſs which we had been too late to 
prevent. For this purpoſe we went directly to a 
magiſtrate, to require his aſſiſtance for the ap- 
prehenſion of the felon. 

Though I was at that time in a great nieature 
unacquainted with the nature of the place we 
went to, it is impoſſible for me to expreſs the 
horror with which the looks of every one around 
the magiſtrate ſtruck me. Little ſkill in phy- 
ſiognomy indeed was requiſite to read in them 
every vice and villainy that could deform the 85 
man heart. 

WMhen we were admitted, the magiſtrate was 
examining a youth, ho was charged with hav- 
ing committed a robbery on the highway the 
evening before; but on bearing the name of my 
friend, and her urgency for an immediate au- 
dience, he ſuſpended his examination, and po- 
litely withdrew with us into another room, whi- 
ther, as ſoon as he was informed of the cauſe of 
our coming, he ditectly ſummoned half a dozen 
a 151 people, to hear the deſeription of al; 
crimina 


7 
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criminal; and then ordered them to haſten with 
the utmoſt expedition to the ſeveral ſea- ports, 
from whence. he might attempt to make his eſ- 
cape, which they ſet about with all the eagerneſs. 
of blood-hounds, in hope of the promiſed reward, 

When the reſt had all departed, one of the 
gang, who hung behind, told the magiſtrate, 
with a ſignificant ſmile, in which every buſe and 
malignant paſſion was ex preſſed, that he believed 
he knew where the gentleman might be found 
nearer home, 3 . 

«© How! ſaid the magiſtrate, do you know 
him ? I thought he had been this gentleman's 
clerk, and lived conſtantly in his houſe for ſeve- 
ral years,” n 

% Very like ſo! anſwered the other, with a 
grin impoſſible to be deſcribed) ; very like he 
may. But is it not poſſible that I may know 
him for all that? Why, your honour, he has 
kept a nag at livery at the other end of the town 
tor theſe fix months paſt, to take a ride into the 
country every Sunday, where he dines with half 
a ſcore other genius's of the ſame ſtamp, at the 
expence of a lord, and afterwards ſpends. the 
evening in the garden; as ſoon. as I had notice 
of which from the ſtable-keeper, I made it my 
buſineſs to find out who he was, and immediately 
fixed my eye upon him, as one who muſt come 
to us at laſt.” “ | D254 | 

„ Well! but Thomas, (anſwered the magiſ- 
trate) this ſtill does not ſhew how you kaow 
where to find him now.“ e VE: 

<< Very like fo! (returned the other) but may- 
hap I have not told you all. In the courſe of my 
enquiries I alſo diſcovered a young woman, with 
whom he keeps company ; that is, when her 
own, keeper, a great merchant in the city, is _— | 

a ; > . O 
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of the way; and he is ſo fond of her, that I am 
ſure if he is not actually along with her, ſhe can 
tell where he is; and it will be no hard matter 
for your honour to make her tell all ſhe knows.“ 
Why, Thomas, (ſaid the magiſtrate) what 
you ſay is very probable, and therefore I think 
you had better ſtop the other people, while you. 
go and look for him at this place.“? 
Why ſhould they © be: ſtopped ? (returned 
Thomas) mayhap he may not be where I ſuſpect, 
and then there will be ſo much time loſt. Be- 
ſide, as the lady has promiſed to pay the people, 
why ſhould 1 be their hindrance? Let them go 
on, and in the mean time I'll take care to lay the 
houſe all round, fo that he cannot eſcape if he is 
there; and then I'll pop in juſt as it grows dark, 
when his fear will be a little over, and he ſhall 
have crept out of whatever hole ſhe has hid him 
in to eat a bit of victuals. Let me alone to ma- 


nage him. If he's there, Il engage to feiret 


him out. I do not fear but the lady and gentle- 

man will pay me for my trouble? 
It was impoſſible to object to ſuch a ſcheme, - 
eſpecially as the magiſtrate vouched the fellow's 
ſagacity. My friend, therefore, not only con- 
firmed her promiſe of the reward, but alſo en- 
creaſed it, in caſe of extraordinaty expedition, 
from a reflection, that the ſooner the criminal. 


ſhould be apprehended, the leſs of the money ge 


had taken would be embezzled 1 
This matter being ſettled, my friend could not 
forbear expreſſing her ſurpriſe at the vigilance and 
ſagacity of the fellow, who had made this diſco- 
very of the criminal's way of life. ; 
„As for that, madam, ſaid the magiſtrate, 
there is nothing in it out of the ordinary road. 
In a place like this, where ſuch numbers 2 1 
| ” ody 
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body knows how, we whole buſineſs it is to keep 
things as right as we can, are obliged to have a 

ſharp look out. | N 
For this purpoſe, there is not a livery-ſtable, 
tavern, or bagnio, with ſome one in which we 
have not a | correſpondence ; in conſequence- of 
which, we know all thoſe, whoſe expences ex- 
ceed their honeſt means, and are able to watch 
their motions. : 
< The ſcenes which came to our knowledge, 
through this information, are often moſt pain- 
fully affecting; but then that pain is many times 
well recompenſed by the reflection, that we fre- 
quently ſave from ruin, thoſe who could not 
poſſibly have eſcaped it by any other means. 
Many a man is this day a bleſſing to his family, 
a profitable member of the community, who muſt 
have come to a ſhameful end, if I had not ſtop- 
ped his career, in conſequence of this intelli- 
gence ; not to mention that without it no man 
could be ſure of eating the fruits of his induſtry 
in ſafet xy, ws 2 4 
Not that this vigilance is not ſometimes per- 
verted to bad purpoſes ;. as what is there that is 
not liable to abuſe? There. is, at this.very mo- 
ment, a priſoner in the next room, whole caſe 
makes my heart bleed, though I fear it will not 
be in my power to prevent his falling a victim to 
the baſeſt villainy; a miſery which people in my 
ſtation often fuer: 1441 Ig 
I need not tell you how I was affected by this 
account!] nor was pity the only paſſion 1 felt. 
My curioſity was raiſed to the higheſt degree, to 
know why a magiſtrate could not ſave a perſon, 
whom he believed to be innocent of the crime 
ailedged againſt hi.. 01 wink. ] 
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Though the curioſity of my friend was in- | 
tereſted as deeply as mine, ſhe could not quit the | 
gentleman with whom we came ; but he, read. 

ing both our ſentiments in our looks, relieved us 
from our embarraſſment. \ 
„ Madam, (ſaid he) 1 muſt beg leave to quit c 
here, as I have ſome other places to go to on 
| this unfortunate occafion, where it would not be 
proper for you to be ſeen. The moment I hear 
| any thing, -I will let you know. In the mean 
time, if you have any curiofity to be more par- 
ticularly informed of the cafe of the unhappy 
prifoner, of whom this gentleman has given fo 
affecting an account, I am confident he will take 
a pleaſure in your being preſent to hear the 
examination.” | | 
This was a propoſal too pleaſing to be refuſed, 0 
ally as the magiſtrate. enforced it in the po- | 
Hieſt manner. 

She aſſented accordingly, and her friend de- 

parting, the magiſtrate ordered the door to be 
thrown open, and the priſoner with his accuſers 
brought in, that we might not be incommoded by 
the croud in the other room. 

| * * * * * | 

Never was anguiſh of ſoul more ſtrongly paint- 
5 than in the face of this unhappy youth: that 

anguiſh though was unſtained by any tint of con- 
— guilt, He looked his accuſer in the face, 
with the modeſt confidence of innocence. 

As foon as he was placed to the bar, the ma- 
giſtrate called to the accuſer, and with a ſtern 
look, bade him repeat his charge, as his atten - 
tion had been interrupted by other bufineſs. 

e Pleaſe your worſhip, (ſaid the-accuſer) what 

I have to ſay, is this: Having walked out to 
mes? yeſterday, on ſome buſineſs, as I was 0 


returning 
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returning home, a little before dark, I was 

ſtopped at the foot of the hill, by the priſoner at 
the bar, who clapping a piſtol to my ear, robbed 
me of two ſhillings and nine-pence-; that is to 
ſay, one half crown piece, and three penny- 
worth of halfpence, and a pair of ſilver ſhoe- 
buckles, that:coft me eighteen ſhillings and ſix- 
pence, which he made me take out of my ſhoes, 


with which he rode off toward town; where, on 


coming through Gray's-Inn-lane, a little after, 
I found him wrangling with the hoſtler at the 
door of an inn; and inſtantly charging him with 
the robbery, and taking him up, 1 found this 
caſe of piſtols and my oun money in his pocket. 
What he had done with my buckles I do not 
know, but I ſuppoſe he threw them away when 
he faw me. | „„ . 
Are you certain it was the priſoner at the 
bar who robbed you? (faid the 'magiſtrate), You 
fay it was juſt dark. Perhaps you may be miſ- 
taken, and the life of a man is a ſerious matter. 
Look at him again! Look at him full in tlie face.“ 

„ Pleaſe your worſhip, (anſwered the accuſer) 
there is no occaſion for my looking at him now. 
I know him well enough, and' cannot be miſ- 
taken.“ 8 | 
„ You know him, you fay | Pray, how have 
you known him, and in what character?” _ 
As to his character, (replied the other) 
know nothing of it. I believe | may have known 

himſelf for this half year, or better, off and 
on.” 5 8 
And when did you ſee him laſt, (demanded 
the magiſtrate), before this affair of your being 
J%%%Jm Wo a Jeet 3 
„Why, yeſterday morning, returned the 


fellow. | 
| „ VYeſtrday 


3 


| 
| 
| 
1 
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e Yeſterday morning! (ſaid the magiſtrate) 


but do not you think he muſt have known you, 
as well as you knew him? And is it probable he 


would rob a mag, Who he Was ſenſible knew 


WM 

“I can ſay nothing to that; (replied; the o- 
ther); mayhap he did not know me, as I held 
my head down, and my hat was flapped. All I 


know is, that he robbed me on the highway ; 
and that when I took him, he had my money in 


his pocket, as this honeſt man can prove, to 

whom I gave that and the piſtols to keep.” | 
& And can you ſwear ſo poſitively to the 1 mo- 

ney too ?” demanded the magiſtrate. 


„ That I can, pleaſe your worſhip (anſwered 
he) and bring others to ſwear it alſo. This gen- 
tleman here, who keeps a public houſe in Hamp- 
ſtead, will ſwear that I offered him that very half- 


crown to change not an hour before I was rob- 


bed, in order to pay for.a glaſs of brandy and 


water, but he doubted whether it was good, be- 


cauſe of a flaw in it, upon which I gave him a 


ſixpenny piece to change, and received the three- 
penny-worth of: halfpence, which 1 was robbed 
of along with the half-crown, .and afterwards 
found in the priſoner's pocket. This gentleman: 
alſo, who keeps the turnpike, can prove, 1 told 


him juſt after, that I had been robbed,” and of 
how much, and ſhewed him my thee: without 


any buckles in them, and alſo deſcribed the man 
who robbed me. Thats all I have to ſay, e 
your worſhip.” 135 
Every circumſtance of this charge being con- 
firmed by the people he had referred to, the ma- 
giſtrate turned to the priſoner, and aſked him 


bat he could ſay in his own defence; bidding 
him recolle& himſelf, and ſpeak with caution, 


as his life was at ſtake, 
Sir, 
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4 Sir (anſwered the priſoner) the ſum of what 
I have to ſay is, that I am as innocent of this 
crime as of having robbed you at the ſame mo- 
ment; though, whether I can make my inno- - 
cence appear, is more than I can ſay, ſo deep was 
the pit dug into which I am fallen. | 
The ſtory, Sir, is this. I am a gentleman's 
ſervant. I once had better hopes, but they are 
loſt, I have never been in any more than one 
place, where I lived three years, and had the 
good opinion of my maſter, till I loſt it on ac- 
count of my preſent accuſer, whom I became ac- 
quainted with about the time he ſays. He is a 
ſervant alſo, and was then in great diſtreſs, hav- 
ing been long out of place. 
« On my loſing my place I took a lodging, 
where he ſlept with me, and lived as I did, be- 
ing quite deſtitute himfelf, till 1 had ſpent what 
little money I had, which was not much, as I 
had maintained my mother out of my wages 
from the firſt day of my going to ſervice; indeetl 
it was for that alone I turned ſervant; when he 
would have had me to ſell or pawn my clothes; 
but I reſolved to bear any thing rather than do 
that, as it would put it out of my power to get 
into a good place again, which gave him ſuch 
offence, that I ſaw no more of him for a fort- 
night paſt till yeſterday morning, when he came 
to me with an appearance of great joy, and told 
me he had heard of a place, which he was ſure 
would ſuit me exactly, naming a gentleman who 
lived about ten miles out of town. 
As I could not conceive any reaſon he could 
have to deceive me, I received the news with the 
greateſt joy; the difficulty was, how I ſhould 
get there,  asT could: not walk ſo far, having hurt 
my leg, and had not ” enough in the world 
5 to 
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to pay. the hire of an horſe; whereupon he pro- 
poſed that I ſhould. take an horſe from any ſtable 
I knew, and that he would meet me at the foot 
of Hampſtead-hill, on my. return, and take him 
back, as if he thought I had paid for him, by 
which means J might put it off till it ſuited me. 
N Though I always -.deteſted ſuch. ſhifting 
tricks, the fear of miſſing a place, of which 1 
Was in ſuch neceſſity, forced me to agree to his 
propoſal; and accordingly he met me again in 
half an hour after, and deſired I would deliver a 
letter for him, and a pair of piſtols, to a perſon 
whom ſhould find at a public houſe on the road, 
charging me, if I ſhould not meet the man to 
whom the letter was directed, to bring the piſtols 
back with me. 
„ Accordingly, FA? ART E.FY him the !aſt 
ſhilling 1 had in the world, I went to a ſtable i in 
.Gray's-inn-lane, where I was known, and took 
an horſe ; but behold, when I came to the gen- 
tleman's houſe, 1 found I had loſt my labour, as 
he did not want a ſervant; at which I returned, 
vexed enough at the diſappointment, and meet- 
Ing this man at the place he had agreed, would 
have given him the hotſe to take home, but he 
.excuſed himſelf, ſaying, he was obliged to go 
another way on buſineſs, but that he would lend 
me money to pay for him; and accordingly gave 
me that cracked half- crown, and three-penny- 
worth of halfpence, which he afterwards found 
in my pocket, together with the piſtols which I 
had brought back, the people of the houſe, where 
I was to have left them, knowing nothing of the 
perſon they were directed for. As to his ſhoe- 
buckles, I can only ſay, that I never ſaw any 
ſuch with him, nor the ſixth part of the value of 


them, ſince I knew him. 
N 1 00 This, 
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c This, Sir, is my ſtory, by which you will 
ſee he has laid a ſnare for my life, in hope of 
getting the reward. But I truſt in God's juſtice, 
and my own innocence, that he will be diſap- 
pointed. If not, God's will be done. My great- 
eſt concern is for my poor mother, who will be 
deſtitute now indeed.” 
The force of truth is irreſiſtible. The tear in 
every eye preſent bore teſtimony of his innocence ; 
while all turned away from his acculer with ab- 
horrence. | 
For my part I expected that the magiſtrate 
would have diſmiſſed him directly, and inflicted 
ſome exemplary puniſhment on his accuſer ; but 
I knew not the laws of this country. | 
As ſoon as the magiſtrate had ſhaken off the 
foftneſs with which this ſtory had affected him, 
accuſtomed as he was to moving ſcenes, Pray, 
young man (ſaid he to the priſoner) can you bring 
any proof of what you have ſaid ?” e 
Not as to the tranſactions of yeſterday (an- 
ſwered the priſoner) they were entirely between 
ourſelves, He knew his buſineſs too well to let 
any body be privy to them. But that I loſt my 
place on his account, and have, ſupported: him 
ever ſince, I can bring ' witneſſes enough to 
prove.“ | x61 | 
Well! and what then? (interrupted the ac- 
cuſer) What is that to the purpoſe? Did that 
give you a right to rob me on the king's high- 
way?” 1 | 
He ſilent, friend! (interpoſed the magiſ- 
trate) when I ſhall have done with him, I have 
ſomething more to ſay towou alſo.” 53 
: Then turning to the * e * You ſay you 
hved three years in your laſt place, For what 
oftence were you turned away? | 
| 5 . 
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“ For admitting this man to ſleep with me, 


Sir, (anſwered the priſoner) contrary to the ex- 
preſs orders of my maſter, never to let a ſtranger 
fleep in the houſe.” “ 
A very juſt cauſe (returned the magiſtrate); 
it were to be wiſhed that every maſter of a family 


was equally firit, Do you think your maſ- 
ter would give you a good character in other re- 


ſpects?“ yo 
J am certain he would (anſwered the prifon- 
90 but to my misfortune he is not in the king- 
*; ns 3 h 

How have you lived? (continued the ma- 
giſtrate) and what company have you kept ſince 
you left him??? | 

„I took a little room in the fame houſe with 
my mother (replied the prifoner) with whom 1 
always eat, as did this man moſtly, 'tho*-much 
againſt her inclination, as ſhe never had been 
uſed to ſuch company, 'and did not like him in 
particular. I never went out, but in the fore- 
noon, to enquire at the Regiſter- Office, and a- 

y acquaintances, for a place.“ 


ns Lig or 
c You never went out but in the forenoon ! 


(added the magiſtrate) Where, and how did you 
ſpend your evenings? | 

% Always at home with my mother and the 
family of the houſe (returned the priſoner). I 
never ſpent one evening out. I could not afford 
it. I was always in bed by ten o'clock. This 
man indeed often ſtayed out till it was very late, 
and ſometimes all night, which the man of the 
houſe was very uneaſy at.“ 

% How did you firſt come acquainted with 
him? (continued the magiſtrate) and why did you 
let him live with you againſt the good liking of 
your friends?“ | 25 es 
| 1 1 5 he 
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ce. The firſt time I ever ſaw him in my life, 
Sir, (anſwered the priſoner) he applied to me for 
aſſiſtance, being, as he ſaid, long out of place, 
and in great neceſſity. Now, Sir, as that is a 
misfortune which all ſervants are ſubject to, and 
might poſſibly be 0 own caſe one day, I did by 
him as I would wiſh to be done by myſelf. I 
cannot ſay I ever liked his converſation. But I 
do not know. how it was! Though I wiſhed to 
be rid of him, I never could ſhake him off while 
I had a ſhilling left. He would not take a civil 
hint, and I could not find in my heart to ſpeak 
to him diredly, as I was afraid he had no Where 
Mae en e „in a 
An unhappy. tenderneſs for you |. 1 great 
fear,“ replied = magiſtrate, Tim tres to 
the accuſer, And pray, my good friend, (he 
continued) what can you, ſay to this ? Is it true 
_ mg have lived upon this young man, as he 
lays?” : N 
Perhaps it may (anſwered. he, with an au- 
dacity which ſtruck every one who heard him 
with indignation and horror) but what is that to 
the purpoſe? I have proof enough that he robbed 
me, and that is all I came here for.” 4 
„Take care! (replied the magiſtrate) Take 
care that is all you come here for. I may have 
ſomething elſe to ſpeak to you about, before we 
part, that you little think of. You are a ſervant 
alſo, I underſtand. Pray how long have you been 
out of place? and with whom did you live laſt ?” 
© I don't know what that is to the purpoſe! 
(returned the other) I have lived in ſeveral 
places.” 8 DEFY 
+ Take care, I adviſe you! (replied the ma- 
| giſtrate, with a ſevere look and accent) and an- 
ſwer me directly, or I ſhall take other meaſures 
= L 3 with 
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with you. With whom did you live laſt regu- 


Jarly hired as a ſervant ?” | 
Why the laſt place I was abſolutely hired to, 
if I muſt tell that (ſaid he) was with Miſs Bloſ- 


ſom,” 


_ « Mifs Bloſſom ! Miſs Bloſſom! (repeated the 

magiſtrate) I think I ſhould know that name. 

Pray who was ſhe?” > . 
Perhaps you might have known her (anſwer- 


ed the fellow) ſhe was a lady of the town.” 


A good kind of miſtreſs (replied the magiſ- 


trate) and well ſuited with a ſervant, I make no 
doubt. This you ſay was your laſt place] Pray 


how long may it be ſince you left that good la- 


dy's ſervice?“ 


& How long! (returned the other) belike it 


Wn 


may be a couple of years, more or leſs, for 1 


—_— 


„How have I lived] (anſw 


4 


i * 


* 1 


A couple of years ! (aid the magiſtrate) 71 
help your memory. It mult be four years at leaſt, 
as that lady has been tranſported ſo long. And 


pray how have you lived fince ?” 


- 


ered he) why by 


can't juſtly ſay. I keep no account of ſuch 


eating and drinking, I ſuppoſe. How elſe ſhould 


1 live?“ | 341 


„Once more, I defire you to take care (ſaid 


the magiſtrate) for ſuch another anſwer, I'll di- 
realy fend you to a place where you ſhall learn 


better manners, I deſire to know how you have 
gotten your living for theſe four years, or more, 
that'you have been out of place?“ 

„Why ſometimes one way, ſometimes ano- 


ther (he anſwered, ſurlily, no way pleaſed at be- 
ing ſo cloſely examined) as well as I could, I 


am ſure you never heard any thing diſhoneſt of 
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me, that ſhould make you aſk ſo many queſ- 


tions.“ | $63 05 1% 
„% What I have heard I ſhall not tell you at 
preſent (replied the magiſtrate) but this I ſhall 
tell you, that I will not. let you looſe upon the 
world, to live one way or another, as you call 
it, till you give a better account what theſe ways 


are, and ſufficient ſecurity for your good behavi- 


our.“ 5 


Then turning to his elerk, as: the robbery is 
ſworn directly againſt. this poor young man (he 15 
continued) he. muſt neceſſarily be committed to 


priſon to be tried for it. And as for this worthy 


gentleman, let him be ſent to bridewell, till he 
finds ſufficient bail to proſecute, and for his good 
behaviour alſo, I muſt have ſome farther diſ- 


courſe with him.” 


2 


The manner in which the two men received 
their ſentences, ſhewed their characters in the 
ſtrongeſt light. While the aecuſer poured out a 


volley of blaſphemous execretions, the accuſed 


raiſing his hands and eyes to heaven, welcomed 
its will with a ſigh, that ſeemed to have burſt his 


, ace tes 0 lie | 
My ſurprize 15 not 77 than my indigna- 
tion, at this conduct of the magiſtrate. I was 


juſt going to aſk him how he could poſſibly be 


guilty of ſuch injuſtice, as to commit to prifon a 
man, of whoſe innocence he mult be convinced, 
when my friend prevented me. z 


As ſoon as ſhe had wiped away a tear, which 


ſtood ſome time gliſtening in her eye, ſhe aſked 
the magiſtrate's permiſſion to ſpeak to the priſons 


er, in his preſence, to which he readily aſſented, 


ordering every .one elſe, except me, out of the 
m. Pan af 05 123 8 


* The account which you have given of your- 


ſelf (said ſhe, addreſſing the poor trembling 
| : 3 wretch, 
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wretoh, with a look and accent of the moſt en- 
couraging compaſſion) has ſuch an appearance of 
truth, that lam myſelf perfuaded of your inno- 


cence. Do not therefore be diſpirited. You 


mall not want friends to ſupport you againſt op- 
preſſion, or even to implore the royal mercy, 
ſhould the ſchemes of your accuſer be too deep 
for detection, provided no ftronger proof of guilt 
appears againſt you than at preſent. | 
In the mean time I will eaſe your heart of 
another care. Let me know where to find your 


poor mother, and I will ſupply her with that ſup- 
port which your misfortune has deprived her of.” 


I muſt not attempt to deſcribe the tate of the 
young man while my friend ſpake theſe words. 
His gratitude was too big for utterance. He drop- 
ped upon his knees, and catching her hand, 
which ſhe; had held out to raiſe him, ſobbed a- 
jaud, while he waſhed it with his tears. 

- Recovering himſelf at length, O, Madam 
(faid he) you have eaſed me of all care! What 
can poſſibly happen to myſelf I regard not, pro- 
vided my poor mother is ſaved from want. In- 
deed, Madam, ſhe was not born in fear of any 
want. She has had better hopes; nor will you 

find her unworthy of your goodneſs. As for 
myſelf, let my fate be what it ſhall pleaſe heaven, 


I am innocent, truly innocent of this, and every 
crime of the kind. I am indeed, Madam.” 


My friend then pulling out her purſe, gave 
him a few. pieces of gold, as did I ſecretly, and 
turning to the magiſtrate, beſought for him as 
much favour as his caſe would admit; who an- 
ſwered, that her interpoſition in that particular 
was not neceflary, as his clerk knew, by the 
manner in which he had ordered him to be com- 
mitted to priſon, that he deſigned he ould be | 

n % 
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treated with lenity ; adding, that he would omit 
no poſſible means to detect, and defeat the baſe 
deſign againſt his life, _ 05 

The poor young man having by this time writ- 
ten a direction to his mother, and given it to 
my friend, withdrew more like one who vas go- 
ing to a feaſt than to a priſon, ſo happy had her 
promiſe of taking his mother under her protection 
made him. i tp 4330; 3511 

« How happy are they (ſaid the magiſtrate, as 
the priſoner left the room) who are bleſſed with 
the power of making happy! This is the uſe 

which makes wealth really a bleſſing.” 5 

And may I not add (faid my friend) that he 
is happy, who has it in his power to protect in- 
nocence, and fruſtrate the machinations of the 
wicked ?”? | 6 at 

„ O! Madam, (he anſwered, with an obei- 


ſance for the compliment) how very feldom does 


that happineſs occur, to compenſate for the mi- 
ſery of ſeeing villainy, without being able to de- 
feat it, as this day, of being obliged to effectuate 
the very. villainy we lee, when it is ſchemed too 
arttully for us to defeat, as is too often our un- 
happy caſe ! | | 7 neat 
I have been in this painful office for many 
years. Succeſs in a ſubordinate department of it 
flattered me with hope of ſucceeding (till more in 
an higher ſtation ; but alas! the ſhield entruſted 
to me is not ſufficiently large to cover innocence 
from all the attacks made againſt it ! Perhaps it 
would not be ſafe to make it larger, for fear of its 
being applied to improper uſe; the temptation of 
power is fo very dangerous.” _ ji 
The magiſtrate having then promifed my 
friend to give her immediate notice, ſhould. he 
receive any information of the clerk, whole vil- 


L 5 lainy 
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Tainy had been the occafion of our waiting upon 
him, as alſo of this unfortunate young man, we 
took our leaves, equally ſurpriſed at the humanity 
of man to deviſe, and the impotence of laws to 
defeat injuſtice, 

% or HS MC CS 
As there was yet ſome time to dinner (obſerve 
that J accommodate my words to the manners of 
the people among whom I am) my friend reſolved 
to go directly to the mother of the unhappy pri- 
| ſoner, to perform her promiſe to him; and if poſ- 
5 ſible outfly the news of his misfortune. 
On our arrival at the houſe, the moment the 
1 ſervant mentioned the name of the perſon whom 
. we wanted, a child, who had opened the door, 
5 inſtead of making him any anſwer, exclaimed, 
\'8 in a tranſport of joy, Good news! good news! 
1 good news | here is a lady in her own coach en- 
WW) | quiring for Mr. William's mother. She muſt 
Wi | bring ſome good news of him.” Saying which 
1 ſhe ran up ſtairs to the poor woman, without 
' waiting to enquire farther about us. 
But the woman of the houſe ſoon explained 
this to us. O, Madam, (faid ſhe, coming to 
the door on hearing the exclamation of her 
1 daughter) do you know any thing of Mr. Wil- 
FE liam? His mother, poor lady, is almoſt diſtract- 
ed, as indeed we all are, for fear ſome evil ſhould 
have happened to him, for he never ſtayed out a 
night before.“ ; | 
: © Before my friend had time to make her any an- 
: ſwer, the mother herſelf came down, with a vi- 
vacity little ſuited to her appearance, and running 
io the coach door, O, Madam! dear Madam! 
(ſaid ſhe) do you know any thing of my child,? 
Where is he? What is become of him ? Shall I 
ever ſee him more?? Re 
"VO | 5 The 
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The appearance of this poor woman beſpoke 


the tendereſt regard. Her looks, her manner, 


every thing about her, ſhewed that ſhe had ſeen 


a better ſtate. | 
«© My dear Madam! (anſwered my friend, 
deſcending from her coach, and taking the poor 


| trembling creature by the hand) your fon is well; 


and I do not doubt but you will ſoon ſee him ſo, 
J will go in with you, if you pleaſe, and tell you 
more.” | | 7 
The agitation of mind in which they all were, 
permitted them not to attend to me; but the 
ſcene was too intereſting for me to loſe ſight of it 
for a mere compliment, and ſo I. followed my 
friend. . „ 
We were ſhewn into a little. chamber, the 
neatneſs of every thing in which took off our at- 
tention from its poverty. As ſoon as we were 
ſeated, my friend ſtill holding the poor gentlewo- 
man's hand in one of hers, ** Accept (faid ſhe, 
putting her purſe into it with the other) accept of 


this as from your ſon. It was upon his account 
I came liere; but now I have had the pleaſure of 


ſeeing you, I give it as much upon your own.” 


„O, Madam | Madam! (exclaimed the gen- 


tlewoman, burſting into tears, as ſhe fell upon 


her knees before her) but where is he? Is my 


poor Child ſafe? Is he well? Forgive me, dear- 


eſt Madam, forgive me ! but till I know that, my 
heart is unable to expreſs us gratitude for your 


goodneſs, He is my all ; my only comfort in this 


life]! Except my God, my only hope !?? 

I have told you that he is well (anſwered my 
friend, raiſing her from the ground, and preſſing 
her to her breaſt with a tender embrace) I have 
told you that he is well; and I hope you will ſoon 
ſee him ſa. Compoſe yourſelf a little, and I will 


Reſpect 
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Reſpect obliged the poor gentle woman to ſtrug- 
with her impatience. She bowed her head, 


and fixing her eyes upon my friend, with a look | 


more expreſſive than any words, attended while 
ſhe unfolded to her the misfortune of her ſon; 
and at the ſame time aſſured her of her own rh 


tection in the moſt friendly manner. 


The moment the had ended, the poor woman 
fell again upon her knees, and raiſing her hands 
and eyes-to heaven, offered up the prayer of her 


Joul 1 in ſilence. 


Such ſcenes as theſe are not to be deſeribed. 


There was not a dry eye in the company. 


As ſoon as a flood of tears had reſtored to the 
poor woman the power of utterance, ſhe expreſſ- 
ed her gratitude to her generous benefactreſs in 
the warmeſt terms; and promiſed, as far as na- 


ture could, to pay reſpect to her advice of vu 


ing her ſorrow. 
The maſter of the houſe coming in juſt as we 


were going to depart, and being informed of 


what had happened, enquired, after ſome pauſe, 
what bundle that was which he had met a fellow 


carrying out in the morning ? 


The poor woman anſwered, that it was her 
ſon's beſt ſuit of clothes, which he had ſent for, 
ſhe now ſuppoſed, to raiſe a little money in his 
diſtreſs, tho? he had ſaid it was to dreſs himſelf, in 


order to wait upon a 15 who wanted a ſervant. 


He then aſked if her fon had written for them; 
and upon her anſwering that he did not, but that 
the man had deſcribed the clothes fo well, and 
told her ſo exactly where they lay, ſhe had not 
doubted but her ſon had ſent him. 

* And well he might tel] you where they 
lay (returned the man) though your ſon did 


not fend him, if, as 1 * ſuſpect, he was 


ſent 
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ſent by that villain, along with whom I am poſi- 


tive that I have ſeen him more than once, But 
this very thing may poſſibly lead us to ſome diſ- 
covery of the greateſt ſervice. I'll go directly to 
your ſon, and find whether he ſent for the clothes ; 
and if he did not, Fl! then go on to the magi- 
ſtrate, and put his people upon the ſcent of the 
fellow. I know ſome of his haunts, and doubt 
not but he may be a means of detecting the 


whole villainy.“ 9 
Heaven grant it! ejaculated the mother, ac- 


companied by every voice in the room; and, 


good Sir, continued ſhe, give this (reaching out 


the purſe which ſhe had juſt before received from 


my friend) give this to my poor child, and aſſure 
him of my inceffant prayers. He may, he muſt, 
alas! want money; and I neither want, nor can 
enjoy any thing, while he is in diſtreſs. Tell him 
it was the beneficence of this dear good lady, who 
will forgive my parting with it for ſuch a purpoſe. 
I would go to him myſelf, but I know the ſight 
of me would only heap more affliction on his 
feeling, his affectionate heart.” 
Keep that, Madam! {interpoſed my friend, 
ſtopping her hand) keep that for your own uſe. 
Your ſon's wants have been already ſupplied ; 


nor ſhall he want any thing in his diſtreſs, 


Then deſiring the man of the houſe to let her 


know the event of his enquiries, ſhe returned 


home, happy in the conſcious approbation of her 
own mind, where ſhe found her friend and his 


family, whom ſhe had inſiſted on his bringing to 
dine with her, in order to keep up their ſpirits un- 
der ſo ſevere a loſs, and concert means of repairing it. 


+ + + + K * 
A virtuous mind ſoon finds conſolation in itſelf. 


The man, who in the morning appeared to be 


bereft 


TRE FILA. 


bereft of thought, and ready to fink under his 
misfortune, was now chearfu} and ſerene, and 


adminiſtered to his wife that comfort which he 


had before ſo greatly wanted himſelf, _ 
On my friend's expreſſing ſurpriſe at his pla- 
cing ſo much confidence in a perſon for whom he 


had no ſurety, he anſwered, that he thought he 


had the firmelt ſecurity for his honeſty and at- 
tachment, which it was poſſible for man to have, 
inaſmuch as he had laid him under every obliga- 
tion which could bind the human heart to grati— 
tude, having taken him into his houſe a friend- 


leſs orphan, and reared him from infancy with 


the ſame care as if he had been his own chi'd. 
* Nor (he continued) have I ever had reaſon 


to think my regard for him ill placed before this 


day. It1s true, I have for ſome time paſt per- 
ceived an alteration in his looks; an abſence, a 
thoughtfulneſs hang upon his mind. But | at- 
tributed it to his reflecling on the uncertainty of 
his ſituation, and was determined at the end of 
the year, when ſhould have made up my books, 
to admit him into partnerſhip with myſelt,; fo far 
was | from ſuſpecting any thing of the courſes 
into which he had fallen, much leis his being Ca- 
Pable of ſuch ingratitude, ſuch diſhoneſty to me.“ 
We were prevented from making any reflecti- 
ons on ſuch baſeneſs, by an account from the ma- 
giſtrate, that the wretch who had been the guilty 
ſubject of them was apprehended, 
Ihe emotion into which this turned us all. may 
be eafily conceived. My friend being fick of ſuch 
ſcenes, and not thinking her prelence neceſſary, 
remained at home with the wife and daughter of 
the ſufferer, while I went with him to lee the end 
of-an affair which had ſo ts ehe my cu- 
en 
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le had been taken in the apartment of the 
Courteſan, with whom the thief-catcher ſaid he 
aſſociateq, diſguiſed in female apparel, and juſt 


preparing to let off for the country of the Hol- 


landers, in company with her. But, to the ſur— 
priſe of his maſter, there had been found) in his 


cuſtody only one hundred pleces of gold, though 


the ſum which he had ſtolen exceeded five thou- | 
ſand. We found him ſtanding with his eyes fix- 
ed upon the ground, in determined filence, which 
neither the advice, nor the threats of the magi- 
ſtrate, could prevail upon him to break, 

On hearing the voice of his injured maſter, he 
ſtarted, and changed colour; but recovering him- 
ſelf inſtantly, he continued the ſame obſlinate ſi- 
lence as before. 

Provoked by ſuch contumacy, the magiſtrate 
ordered him to be carried directly to Newgate, 
and there loaded with chains, as heavy as he 


could live under, in the deepeſt dungeon, ſaying, 


that if he could not make him ſpeak, he would at 
leaſt make him cry, if his body was not as har- 
dened as his ſoul, 

The horror with which this menace ſtruck 
him, ſhook his reſolution. What would you 
have me ſay? (ſaid he, ſtill Keeping his eyes fix- 
ed upon the ground) and why ſhould you torture 


me for ſilence, when my ſpeaking can avail no- 


thing ? You have ſufficient proof of my being 
guilty ! and what would you more? And that 1 
know, is neither in your power, nor yet in your 
inclination to ſave me from.“ | 

His maſter then aſking him, whar he had done 


with the reſt of the money, and urging him to 


reſtore it, by every argument and intreaty which 


could be thought to have influence on the hu- 


man heart, It is in vain for this gentleman, 
2 OE uu 
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(ſaid the wretch, addreſſing himſelf to the ma- 


giſtrate) to harraſs me with, his queſtions. To 


him I will never ſpeak a word. As to the mo- 
ney, about which he enquires, it is beyond his 
reach. I have earned it by this diſgrace, by im- 
priſonment which I muſt tufter, and by the ba- 
niſhment from my native country; and I ſhall 
want it to ſupport me in that, to which I ſhall 
be baniſhed ; nor ſhall any human means force 
e to give it uß ß. | 
Before I could defire an explanation of this in- 
ſult to juſtice, this defiance of all law, a new diſ- 
covery lowered the miſcreant's courage. 
On looking over the ſeveral things which had 
been found in his poſſeſſion, his maſter ſaw a ring 
of value, which had been given to him by my 


friend, Gracious Heaven ! (he exclaimed, tak- 


ing it in his hand) how could he come by this:? 
He muſt have broke open —“ | 

“ Stop! (interrupted the magiſtrate, who by 
good fortune happened to be the only one who 


heard him, the attention of the reſt being taken 


up by the entrance of another criminal) do not 
ſpeak a word. — Then retiring with him for a 
few minutes into another room, the magiſtrate 
came out and ordered the priſoner to be led 


in to his maſter ; whither I would have fol- 


| lawed him, but the magiſtrate prevented me, 
ſaying, in a low voice, that my preſence was 
not proper ; but my friend would inform me, 
at another time, of what would give me plea- 
ſure. | ; : 
The priſoner and his maſter had not been long 
together, when the latter came out in a violent 
emotion, and whiſpering ſomething to the magi- 


ſtrate, inſtantly went out, beckgning to me to 


6 Congra- 


* 
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“ Congratulate me, (ſaid he, ſqueezing my 
hand in rapture, as we drove to a particular 


place, which he had named to the coachman) 


congratulate me on my happy fortune, By the 
moſt lucky accident, the worthy magiſtrate has 


put me in the way of recovering ail my loſs.” 


He had not time to ſay more, when the carri- 
age ſtopping at the door of an houſe, we inſtant- 
ly entered, and aſcended to an upper chamber, 
without aſking any queſtions : he took a key out 
of his pocket, and opening a ſmall coffer, tound 
in it the whole ſum, which his clerk had that 
morning received in his name at the bank, in 
the very notes it had been paid in; and putting 
the letter-caſe, in which they were, into his poc- 
ket, we went down again, without ſaying a word 
to any of the family. | | 

His tranſport was ſo great, that he was not 
able to clear up this myſtery to me as we drove 
back to the magiſtrate's. All he could ſay was, 


to expreſs his gratitude to him, and return thanks 
to Heaven, 


On our return to the magiſtrate's, the mer- 
chant juſt making him a bow, went into the 
room, where the prifoner had remained alone 
ever ſince his departure; and coming out again 
in a few minutes, told the magiſtrate with a joy- 
ful ſmile, that all was right; upon which, the 
magiſtrate ordering the prifoner to be Erought 
back, told him, he was glad he made it not im- 
proper for him to treat him with that lenity, 
which it was his inclination to ſhew to all men 
in diſtreſs; and therefore, countermanding the 


feverity of his former orders, ſent him to another 


priſon, i „ 
As the bufineſs of the day appeared to be 
over, the magiſtrate accepted of our invitation to 
| go 
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go with us to my friend's, who, we were cer- 
tain, would be truly glad to ſee him. 


How fincerely our arrival was welcomed need 
not be ſaid. Happineſs was now-reſtored to a 
worthy family, who, but a few hours before, 
thought themſelves deſpoiled of the greater part 
of the earnings of a life of induſtry ; while eve- 
ry eye was turned with . gratitude to the worthy 
magiſtrate, whoſe vigilance and ſagacity had been 
chiefly inſtrumental. in making them happy. 


The curioſity of my friend: anticipated mine, 


by aſking the magiſtrate how the criminal had 
been prevailed upon to reſtore the ſpoil, after ſo 


obſtinate a refuſal as he had given, of which ſhe. 
had received information by a ſervant, whom {he 


had ſent for that purpoſe. | 
„Permit me, Madam, eee Mr. Wil- 
liams) to give you that in 


The moment I ſaw the ring, which you ſent 


me from India, on your firſt arrival there, I 


kn:w he muſt have broken open the cloſet, 


where I have long kept it, as I never in my life 


have entruſted the key to any one, out of. my 


own poſſeſſion. 5 175 
* Struck at the geht, Dose juſt going to pro- 
claim this further villainy, when this gentleman 
ſtopped my mouth at the firſt word, and ſhewed 
me how I might make it a means of recovering 
my former loſs. | 
& Purſuant to his advice, therefore, I ſpoke 
to the villain in a room by ourſelves. I ſhewed 
him that his hopes of enjoying the fruits of his 
villainy were in vain, as his life was inevitably 


forfeited by his breaking open the cloſet from 


whence he had taken the ring ; offering him, 
1 at 


information, . becauſe I 1 
am certain this gentleman would not do himſelf 
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at the ſame time, to ſuppreſs this circumſtarice, 


and let his life be ſaved, if he would inſtantly 
reſtore to me the money he had taken from the 
Bank; and threatening, in caſe of his refuſal, 
to give inſtant information againſt him for the 
ring. | | | | 
8 He was too well inſtructed in the conſe- 
quence of all crimes to be ignorant of his dan- 
ger. All his obduracy failed him in the in- 
ſtant ; he fell upon his knees, and conſented to 
give up every thing, on my promiſing to ſpare 


his life; . 


Hou ineſtimable is truth ! I gave him my 
promiſe, and he truſted to it, becauſe he had 
never known it violated, He directed me 
where to fitid the money, and, in return, I 
have not charged, nor will I charge him with 
= ring; and conſequently he will eſcape with 
Me 1 8 

An univerſal ſilence offering me an opportuni- 
ty, I could not reſtrain my deſire to be informed, 


in ſome particulars, which exceeded my compre- 


henſion. „ 

* Will you indulge the curioſity, the igno- 
rance of a ſtranger to your country and its laws, 
(ſaid I to the magiſtrate) while I aſk you a few 
queſtions? What did this criminal mean, by 
ſaying he would keep the treaſure, of which he 
had robbed his maſter, to ſupport him in the 


country to which he ſhould be baniſhed? I 


thought robbery was always puniſhed with death, - 


to deter others from robbing,” 


do it is, in the ſeverity of the law, {anſwer- 
ed the magiſtrate) but this is not robbery ; it is 
only breach of truſt.” “ | | 
*© Gracious Heaven ! (I exclaimed) What do 

I hear? Surely you only ſport with my igno- 
| rance | 
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rance! But this is not candid. Is not a breach 
of truſt the higheſt poſſible inſtance of diſhoneſty? 
And does it not aggravate the crime of, ſpuiling 
another (fince I muſt not call it robbery) ten 
thouſand fold ? | 1 
9 In juſtice, and in the eye of reaſon, it cer- 
tainly doth (he anſwered) but our laws view it in 
: another light.” P ö ; 
And can law have any other rule to pro-; 
' — _ eeed by befide reaſon? (I replied) Any other ok 
ject in view bur juſtice ? There is ſomething in 
this which I do not underſtand ; that the greateſt 5 
aggravation of a crime ſhould mitigate the pu- 
{i niſhment of it.“ | . 4 
q « I only inform you of a fact, in. anſwer to. 
your queſtion ; (he returned) I vindicate it not. 
Our laws were framed with great wiſdom, and. 
1 well adapted to the circumflances of the times in. 
[i which they were made. But thoſe circumſtances. 
F: are now changed, which makes a change in the 
I laws neceſſary alſo. | 
1 „ Mercy is the ruling principle of our laws. 
I With us no implication. can conſtitute a crime, 
| >» or direct a puniſhment. Both muſt be expreſsly } 
named in the law, 15 AST, 
5 At the time our laws were made, property 
was of a different nature from what it is at pre- 
ſent. It conſiſted in things of which a man 
could not be deprived, without ſome act or me- 
1 nace of violence. To guard againſt violence, 
therefore, was the care of the legiſlature em- 
Ft ployed. He who ſhouid take any thing imme- 
diately from the perſon of another, by force or 
threats, or who ſhould break open the place 
where it had been lodged for ſafety, was doom- 
ed to ſuffer death. The former is the crime 
charged againſt the unfortunate young _—_ to 
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whom this lady ſhewed'ſo much beneficence'this 
morning ; the latter, that of this gentleman's 
fervant, in reſpect to the ring. 5 

„ As to the greater crime, of which he is 
guilty, greater in its nature, as well as in effect, 
the law views that in the leſs atrocious light of 
ſimple theft; becauſe, at the time when our 
laws were made, there was no opportunity for 


committing ſuch erimes; no man having pro- 


perty in the poſſeſſion of another, of which he 
could be deprived by a breach of truſt in his 
ſervant, or employing a ſervant to fetch. or car- 
ry money, the only property with which he 
could run away, it being then ſo ſcarce, that 
thoſe who had any thought it an object worthy 
of their own care; and therefore no particular 
puniſhment, adequate to the guilt, was ordained 


for it.“ 


I was filenced, but not ſatisfied. Not to re- 
medy ſuch a defect, when diſcovered, is a moſt 


ſhameful neglect. 


I have ſaid (continued the magiſtrate) that 
the ruling principle of our laws is mercy. I fear 
it would have been more juſt for me to have 


_ aſcribed that mercy to our conſtruction of. the 


laws, than to the laws themſelves, which are 


certainly too indiſcriminately ſanguinary in their 


puniſhments. 
There undoubtedly ought to be a grada- 


tion in puniſhments, as well as there are de- 
grees in the crimes for which they are inflicted. 


eath is the greateſt puniſhment man can ſuf- 
fer. When this is inflicted for a leſſer crime, 


as well as for the greateſt, man, judging from 


the conſequence, ſees no difference between 
them, but commits the greater as readily” as 
the leſs; indeed too often proceeds from the 

leſs 
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leſs to the greater, as having nothing worſe to 
i: He, for inſtance, who has been driven by 
neceſſity to rob another of a few pieces of ſil- 
yer, or. break open a door, to come at ſome 


victuals for the inſtant relief of nature, will ra- 
1 ther ſlay the man who attempts to prevent him, 
1 than be apprehended ; becauſe he knows that his 


life is already forfeited by the firſt crime : where- 
as, were the former crimes puniſhed in another 
manner, and murder only puniſhed with death, 


1 | few or none would ever be guilty of the atroci- 
4 ous crime. 2 x 
Nor would this lenity, as is miſtakenly al- 
„ ledged, encourage the more frequent perpetra- 


5 tion of the other crimes. 

] „ The indiſcriminate manner in which death 

FR is now inflicted, has taken off its terrors. The 
idle not only diſregard, they even prefer it to la- 
bour ; and therefore commit the crimes which 

are puniſhed with it, without fear, to obtain 
the means of living in idleneſs. Now were 
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15 theſe puniſhed with accumulated labour, inſtead 
li of death, the puniſhment, I am perſuaded, 
8: would be found more effectual; and death not 
| being ſo common, would become more terrible.” 


»What thinkeſt thou of this reaſoning, O 
Chang-ti? Is not this the very ſpirit of our laws? 
Truth is every where the ſame; and prevails in 
proportion to the improvement of the human 
underſtanding. | 

The magiſtrate had ſcarcely anſwered my que- 

ſtion in this manner, when another was ſtarted, 

the ſolution of which was ſtill leſs ſatisfactory to 
me. | | | 

„ Who could have expected an hour ago, 

ſaid my friend, that this affair would have end- 
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ed ſo happily? The ſevere loſs apprekended in 

the morning is come to nothing. The money 
found upon the wretch, and the ring, I ſuppoſe, 

'* have been reſtored.” 

he ring, Madam, (returned the magiſtrate) 

your friend will recover, becauſe his property in it 

| can be proved; but I am ſorry I cannot ſay the 
ſame for the money. This, as the property of 

'Þ the immediate poſſeſſor, at leaſt, as having no 
mark to prove the contrary, will be claimed by 
the officers of juſtice who ſeized him, by a pre- 
ſcription eſtabliſhed to encourage the apprehen-. 
fion of ſuch ſpoilers.” | 

Is this right, my friend? Are theſe the boaſted 
laws by which we hope to improve ours? To 
encourage public juſtice at the expence of private 
individuals, however unable they may be to bear 
that expence? Does not this leave the ſufferer 
ſtill unredreſſed ? And ought not the reward to 
be given by the public? Theſe people have 
ſtrange notions of polity. 5 

| * * * * * 

Phe magiſtrate, whom my friend had invited 
to dine with her the next day, came confiderably 
ſooner than we expected. His looks were the 
harbingers of good tidings. Madam, (ſaid he) 

I could not deny myſelf the pleaſure of bringing 
you news, which I know will be pleaſing. The 
innocence of the young man, who intereſted your 
compaſſion ſo highly yeſterday, is now proved. 

His receiver has been impeached by an ac- 

Tomplice, who was apprehended for obtaining 
the young man's clothes by a falſe pretence, not 
only of their nefarious deſign againſt the life of his 

benefactor, but alſo of feveral robberies, which 

he has proved fo plainly, that the ſelf-convited. 
wretch hath in deſpair confeſſed all; in conſe- 
ant oo quence 
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' quence of which I have reſtored the young man 
to his liberty; and do not doubt but the firſt uſe 
he makes of it, will be to pay his duty to his ge- 
nerous benefactreſs. 3 
Ne had ſcarce ſaid this, when the ſon and mo- 4 
ther entered together, and running up to my 4 
friead fell at her feet, and embraced her knees inn 
agonies of gratitude and joy. =_ 

It was ſome time-after ſhe had raiſed them, be- 
fore either had power to ſpeak. The mother, at 
length, having eaſed her heart by a flood of tears 
returned thanks to her benefactreſs, in a manner 
that ſhewed ſhe felt more than was in her power 
to expreſs, while her fon confirmed what ſhe ſaid 
by looks, more eloquent than any words. 

As ſoon as their emotions were a little mes. 
I beg {ſaid my friend) that you will not diſtreſs 
me with any more profeſſions of gratitude. The 

pleaſure of doing ſervice to perſons who appear fo 

| a; worthy of it, amply over-pays what 1 have 
done. Nor {hall 1 ſtop here. If there is any 
thing farther in my power, you may depend 
upon my readineſs to aſſiſt you; and that in ſome 
better, way of life than your preſent, if you will 
point out to me how I may do it.“ | 

O Madam |! replied the mother, your good- 
neſs overwhelms my heart. As for myſelf, my 
age and infirmities make me incapable of any 
"thing. I muſt be an uſeleſs burthen upon the 
earth, till it ſhall pleaſe Heaven to take me from 
it. What you may think my {on qualified-for, 
you will be the beſt judge when you ſhall have 
heard our unhappy ſtory. 

«My huſband was a ſurgeon, and practiſed bis 
art with reputation and ſucceſs, till ſome unfortu- 
nate engagements with a deſigning man, who took 
advantage of his good nature, obliged him to give 
up his buſineſs, and quit this town, : 

we 
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& His conduct, however, had made him 
friends, by whoſe intereſt he ſoon was appointed 
ſurgeon to a ſhip of war, whither he took this 
our only ſon, thank Heaven our only child, along 
with him, in order to teach him his own pro- 
feſſion, in which he has often written me word, 
in happineſs of heart, that his advances anſwered 
his moſt ſanguine hopes.“ 

„ But, alas! theſe were ſhort lived hopes. My 
huſband was killed in an engagement as he was 
going from his proper ſtation to the captain's 
cabin, to dreſs a cut which he had given himſelf 
on his finger the day before, in paring his nails, 
and had now made bleed by picking it. 

The new ſurgeon would admit my ſon only as 
an apprentice, or ſervant, without any pay, 
though he rated him as his mate, as his father 
had done. | 1 

„Our ſituation would not bear this. My 
huſband had given up every thing to his creditors. 
Far from being able to ſupply my ſon with clothes, 
and other neceſſaries, as his new maſter required, 
I wanted a morſe] of bread myſelf. 

My ſon obtained his diſcharge from the 
captain, the oy favour he could obtain, He 
came to me to London. He went to fervice to 
ſupport me with his wages.” 

A flood of tears accompanied the concluſion of 
her unhappy ſtory; nor was there a dry eye 
preſent. | . | 

My friend then aſked what education he had 
had before he had applied himſelf to learn his fa- 
ther's profeſſion, | 

„% Madam ! (anſwered the mother) l is poor fa- 
ther, flattering himſelf that he aw in him a capacity 
for learning, had him at E on, wheie he im- 
proved his time with ſuch rapidity, tat he was 
V Ok It, M Juſt 
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juſt fit to have gone to the univerſity, whither he had 
intended to have ſent him; nor did we then want 
the means, when our misfortunes fell upon us.“ 

«© Well, dear Madam ! (ſaid my friend) truſt 
in that Providence which never leaves the virtu- 
ous friendleſs, nor deſerts the widow and the 
orphan. I defire to fee both you and your ſon 
often. He ſhall not want the means of improv- 
ing his abilities, nor you a comfortable ſupport, 
till he ſhall be able to ſupply you with it, I will 
not deſire you to ſtay longer now, as I fee your 
ſoul wants reſt.” 

a word. 
My friend's relation being now pretty well re- 


covered of his wound, came to fee her, juſt as 


this poor woman and her fon departed ;and being 


informed of their ſtory, appeared ſo little affected 
by it, as I could plainly read in the looks of his 


relation, did him no ſervice in her opinion. 

I am ſorry to ſay, that his penitence ſeemed to 
have laſted no longer than while his life was in 
danger. His converſation is rather looſer than 
before, which has made me viſit him much ſe]- 
domer, than I ſhould otherwiſe have done. He 
ſhall no longer be my companion. n 


Mr. Williams, who was alſo of our company, 
informed us, that he had ſpent the greater part 


of the morning in the priſon with his late clerk, 
who is now as penitent, as he was obſtinate be- 
fore. This fear of death is a moſt powerful 


preacher |. , 


He has confeſſed his! aving led a ſtrange courſe 


of life for a conſiderable time paſt ; but his laſt 


crime he imputes entirely to his being member 


of a drinking ſociety, where the moſt ſacred matters 


are diſputed upon over their Jiquor, by a parcel of 


ignorant 


> 


The mother and ſon retired, without ſpeaking 
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ignorant people, who place their whole pretenſi- 


ons to reaſon, on peremptorily denying every 
thing that is believed, and inſulting every 
thing held facred by the reſt of the world ; for 


to argue againſt them, they are incapable. Plea- 


ſures, he ſaid, had irritated, had occupied his 
paſſions for a time; but this ſociety overturned 
every principle of virtue in his mind. | 

Is it not ſtrange that ſuch ſocieties ſhould be 
ſuffered in a country governed by laws ? 

I could not forbear obſerving this to the ma- 
giſtrate, who told me that it was not in his 
power to ſuppreſs thoſe meetings, as they were 
not expreſsly prohibited by the laws, unleſs ſome 
one would accuſe them of having been the im- 
mediate cauſe of injury to a particular perſon ; 
in which caſe he would ſoon put a ſtop to them; 
becauſe the law always preſumes innocence, till 
guilt is proved. 

This is a beneficial principle; and though 
ſometimes it may be attended by inconvenience, _ 
is certainly better than to entruſt man with a 
greater power, Which he might be too liable to 
abuſe. 

I could not avoid obſerving the behaviour of 
my friend's relation, while Mr, Williams was 
giving this account. He frequently interrupted 
him. He affected to diſbelieve what he ſaid, to 
turn it into ridicule, In a word, he ſhewed the 
ſtrongeſt uneaſineſs all the time he was ſpeaking. 
Surely the ſtory can not have come too home to 
him, that conſcience did not anticipate the ap- 
plication. Td | 

I have thus given you at length the remarkable 
occurrences of theſe two full days; and I have 
given them ſo entirely at length, in order to 
make the repreſentation the more perfect. No 
| - ſpeculative 
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ſpeculative diſquiſition, however accurately drawn, 
can ſet matters in ſo clear a light, as when il- 


luſtrated by inſtances ſuch as theſe. You now 

can form a better judgment of the interiour po- 

lity of this people, than by reading the innume- 
rable, volumes written upon it. | 


LETTER Ix. 


T; is an obſervation made by curious enquirers 


into works of nature, that there is no poiſon 
without its antidote, no evil for which there is 
not a remedy. | | 
The ſame obſervation will hold with equal 
force in the moral, as in the phyſical world, Eve- 
ry vice is balanced, I will not ſeruple to ſay, 
over-balanced by an oppoſite virtue; and if thoſe 
who look into the former were actuated by the 
ſame candour in their reſearches, the picture 
which they draw of life would not be ſo black; 


nor their implied reprehenſion of its author ſo 


preſumptuous. | 2 5 

The concern which my friend ſhewed, when 
the young man, whom ſhe called her kinſman 
was wounded, gave me a ſuſpicion, as I in- 
formed you, that her regard for him did not 
proceed barely from kindred, which was removed 
by her explaining the cauſe of her attachment 


to him. 


i was not the only one who formed that opi- 


nion. The very object of her compaſſion con- 
ſtrued it into love; and built hopes thereon of 
getting entire pofleſſion of that fortune, of which 
he could other wne only flatter himſelf with a diſ- 
tant expectation of a {mall ſhare, i 
As ſhe was not conſcious of having given 


encouragement to ſuch a thought, ſhe was = 
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laſt who perceived the influence which it had up- 
on his conduct from the very beginning of his 
recovery. On the contrary, ſhe took his offici- 
ous attention to her every word, look, and mo- 
tion, as the meer expreſſions of gratitude and ref- 
pect, till emboldened by an inattention, which he 
took for a tacit approbation, he at length pro- 
ceeded ſo far, as to make her a formal declara- 
tion of love. 

Her ſurpriſe could be equalled only by her i- 
dignation at ſuch an ungrateful inſult to her gene- 
roſity. She directly forbid him ever to come 
into her ſight more; or expect any farther fa- 
vour from her, till he ſhould have a juſter ſenſe 
of himſelf telling him in the warmth of her re- 
ſentment who he was, and what had been her 
motive for taking any notice of him. 

His ſituation at ſuch a repulſe may be eaſily 


conceived, As ſhe had left the room without 


deſigning to walt for any anſwer, he had nothing 
to do but pay obedience to her orders ; eſpecially, 
as a ſervant came and repeated them to him, by 


bhhler direction. 


High as her anger had been raiſed by ſueh 
an abuſe of her beneficence, I could fee, when 
ſhe told me the _y an hour or two after, that 
compaſſion would foon prevail over her reſent- 
ment, on his making proper application, She 
even ſaid ſhe was ſorry that ſhe had treated ſo ſe- 
riouſly a folly, which was rather an object of ri- 


dicule than wrath ; and defired, if he ſhould ap- 


ply to me to intercede for him, that I would un- 
dertake it, on condition of his changing the 
whole tenour of his behaviour, and fixing di- 
rectly on ſome buſineſs for his future life, em- 
powering me to ſay, that it never had been her 
intention to do more for him, 
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But we ſoon found that he had formed other 
ſchemes. On the morning of the eighth day af- 


ter the breach, a man, who ſaid he was an of- 


ficer of the law, came to her, and made a for- 
mal demand of all the fortune of her late huſ- 
band, in right of his ſon and heir, naming as 


A 


ſuch this young man. 1 


It is impoſſible to deſcribe the ſurprize with 
which ſuch a demand ſtruck my friend. Re- 
collecting herſelf, however, in an inſtant, ſhe 
replied without heſitation, that ſhe poſſeſſed no- 
thing which had ever belonged to her huſband. 
Nor it the did, ſhould ſhe give any account of 
it to him, as ſhe knew he had left no ſon who 
could make a legal claim of it. 9 5 

In that, Madam, (he anſwered) I believe 


64 wil find yourſelf miſtaken ; and that young 


r. Seaport, who has hitherto gone by the 


name of Friendleſs, for good reafons, which 
ſhall be given hereafter, 1s the only legitimate 


ſon and heir of Thomas Seaport, Eſq; your 
late huſband, as you are pleaſed to call him, by 
his only lawful wife, to whom he was married 


before he went to India, and who was living at 


the time of your pretended marriage, and ſeve- 


ral years after, as we ſhall make appear in the 


proper place. 

& Tn the mean time, Madam, I now ſerve 
you with theſe ſeveral orders of court, to prevent 
your embezzling any more of Mr. Seaport's 
fortune, till we can recover it by law; ſince you 
refuſe to do him juſtice by fair means, as you 


ſufficieatly ſhewed by turning him opprobriouſly 


out of the houſe, when he made application for 
it in the humbleſt manner.” —Saying which, he 
went away, without waiting for any anſwer, 


I was 
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I Was utterly at a loſs what to make of ſuch a 


menace ; but my friend ſaw it in a proper light; 
and ever preſent to herſelf in difficulty and dan- 
ger, reſolved inſtantly to take the neceſſary means 
to defeat it. : | 
< Tuſt God!] (ſaid ſhe, falling upon her knees, 
and raiſing her hands and eyes to Heaven, as, 
ſoon as the officer left the room) let me not pe- 
riſh by the poiſon of a viper, whom I cheriſhed, 
out of gratitude for thy manifold goodneſs to me.“ 
Then riſing and turning to me, Come, my 
friend, (ſaid ſhe) we muſt not be diſpirited, This 
is an attack which calls for all our courage. 


Though we have the juſtice of Heaven and a 


good cauſe to truſt to, we muſt not neglect our 
own defence.“ 
She then took me with her directly to one of 
the moſt eminent profeſſors of the law, to whom, 
after firſt giving him a purſe of gold to ſharpen 
his attention, ſhe related the whole affzir, with 


the manner of her huſband's death, the loſs of 


his fortune, her own acquiſition of that, which 
ſhe now poſſefied from the generoſity of the In- 


_ Gian chieftain, all which it is unneceſſary for me 


to trouble you with a repetition of, as I have ex- 
plained them to you before. | 

The man of law having conſidered her ſtory 
for ſome time, told her, he had no doubt but ſhe 
would be able to defeat the deſigns formed againſt. 
her; but as he doubted not alſo but they were 
deeply laid, and would be ſupported by every 
iniquitous means, he could not promiſe her a 
ſpeedy deciſion, or that it would not be attended 
with trouble and expence ; and then direQed her 
to a proper agent to conduct her defence, that 


not being his own immediate buſineſs, 
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Though I had not thought it proper to aſk 


the man of law any queſtions, the immenſe buſh 
of hair which covered his head, and the ſolem- 


- nity of his look and manner ſtriking me with 


awe, I could not forbear alking my friend as we 
went to the agent's, what the law-officer had 
meant by calling her's a pretended marriage? 
She anſwered, that in order to give effect to 
the laws, which admitted not of a plurality of 
wives, any man convicted of having married a 
fecond, during the life of the firſt, was liable to 
ſuffer death ; while the ſecond wife, though ig- 
norant of ſuch former marriage, was reputed an 
adultreſs, and both ſhe and her iſſue incapable of 
inheriting any part of the huſband's fortune. An 
effectual method of enforcing the law ſurely. 
Having concerted matters with her agent, we 


returned home, where my friend ſupported by 


conſcious innocence, and confidence in Heaven's 


Juſtice, ſoon recovered her former ſerenity ; 


though the behaviour of many, who had pro- 
feſſed themſelves her friends, was ſufficient to 
have ſhaken a mind of leſs firmneſs ; the claim 
of this ungrateful wretch inſtantly taking wind, 
and all who had beheld her good fortune with 
envy, as inſtantly aſſerting the juſtice of it, Dn 
anticipating their triumph in her ruin, 

The day after this affair had happened, the poor 
woman, mother to the young man, who had 
been falſely accuſed by his baſe companion, came 
to pay her reſpects to my friend, as ſhe deſired. 

After ſome queſtions about her ſon, and whe- 
ther he had yet thought of any particular way of 
life, in which ſhe might be aſſiſtant to him; the 
poor woman, in the courſe of converſation, took 
occaſion to aſk her if ſhe had known in India, a 


Mr, Thomas Seaport, who, on her deferibing 
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his perſon, anſwered, that he had been her huſ- 


band. | 


The effect which this anſwer had upon the 
enquirer, is not to be deſcribed, She could ſcarce 
ſupport herſelf from ſwooning away. 

«© Good Heaven! Madam, (ſaid my friend, 
who perceived her diforder) what is the matter? 
Are you not well? 5 | 

6 No, Madam! (anſwered the poor woman, 
all pale and trembling) I am not, indeed. But it 
will ſoon be over, I hope. I ſhould not preſume 
to come any where, while I am. ſubject to ſuch 
infirmities. But you will forgive a fault, which 
was occaſioned by my obedience to your own 
commands, nn | 

And pray, Madam.! (ſhe continued) if I may 
be forgiven the liberty, what was your name?“ 

On my friend's anſwering, and telling who 
her father had been, the poor woman ſeemed to 
have a return of her former diſorder. She b luſhed, 
ſhe turned pale ! ſhe trembled, as if in the ago- 
ny of death. 1 

The entrance of company prevented my 
friend's aſking her the meaning of her being ſo 
affected, as ſhe was juſt going, She therefore 
only defired her not to make any. infirmities a 
reaſon for not coming to ſee her as often as ſhe 
could; and aſſuring her of her good wiſhes, 
both for herſelf and her fon, forced her to ac- 


cept of an handſome preſent, which ſhe promiſed 


to repeat every quarter, till ſomething better 
could be done for them. 

There is nothing ſo dangerous, as to have any 
connection with a perſon who has been accuſ- 
tomed to live by thifts, 1 

Groundleſs as the elaim made upon my friend 
was, the baſe claimant had availed himſelf o 
well of the information which he had at different 

— M 5 times 
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times collected from herſelf in the courſe of con- 
verſation, concerning her huſband and his af- 
fairs, that, with the aſſiſtance of his lawyer, he 
had framed a ſtory, particular and plauſible 
cnouge to require the ſtrongeſt proof to confute 
rs eſpecially, in reſpect to his birth: for as my 
friend, in the unguarded warmth of her reſent- 
ment had told him, as an addition to the reproach 
of his illegitimacy, that ſhe did not even know 
the name of his mother, who, ſhe ſuppoſed, had 
been ſo infamous, that his father had been 
aſhamed to own her, he had taken advantage of 
that circumſtance to fix upon a perſon proper for 
his purpoſe, who was lately dead ; between whom 
and his father, the lawyer found convenient wit- 
neſſes to prove a marriage, as well as the birth of 
the claimant, and every circumſtance: necelary 
to validate his ſcheme. 

As to the real cauſe of her forbidding him her 
houſe, he treated her account of it with N 
tempt, as a falſehood deviſed for the purpoſe; 
he alſo denied, with the moſt hardened effrontery, 
the account which he had given me of his igno- 
rance of his birth, 

The flow proceſs of the e is an object of 
univerſal complaint in this country ; but I am 
now convinced, it is becauſe the reaſon of it is 
not underſtood. It is not, as is commonly faid, 
to give the greater profit to its profeſſors ; but to 
give time for defeating the various attacks of in- 
zuſtice, which are often made with ſuch art, 1 0 
they cannot be repelled in the firſt impulſe; 
which ſenſe it is the beſt defence of juſtice, ag 
cauſe it is the only teſt of truth, Had this ini- 

uitous claim made upon my friend, been to be 
inſtantly decided, ſhe muſt have fallen 2 facritice 


to it; fo deeply was the ſcheme laid. 
* % * * * * 
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Theſe more immediate concerns had fo en- 
tirely engroſſed my friend's mind, that not ſee- 
ing the young man or his mother, whom ſhe 
had taken under her protection, for ſome time, 


ſhe had not thought any thing of them. 


But as we were ſitting one morning at break- 
faſt, we were ſurpriſed to ſee him enter, with eve- 
ry mark of anxiety, eagerneſs, and grief in his 

ace. 

Before my friend could aſk him any queſtions, 
<< Madam, (ſaid he, trembling as he ſpoke) my 
mother, who has been in a dying way ever fince 
the day you ſaw her laſt, takes the liberty to beg 
that you will come to her directly, and bring 
your lawyer with you, having ſomething of the 
greateſt conſequence to your intereſt, to diſcover 
to you before her death, which cannot be very 
diſtant, | 

In the ſituation my friend was in, it was not 
natural for her to delay obeying ſuch a ſummons 
for a moment, though ſhe could not poſſibly: 
conceive the occaſion of it, nor could the young. 
man inform her. As ſoon as her lawyer came, 
therefore, we went all together, where we found 
the poor woman evidently on the verge of death. 

After a few common queſtions concerning her 
health, ſhe begged of my friend to order every: 
body, except the lawyer, out of the room; but 
correcting herſelf in the inſtant, No, (ſaid ſhe): 
let them ſtay. Why ſhould 1 attempt to con- 
ceal from a few, what will ſo ſoon be known by 
all the world ? Let this voluntary ſubmiſſion to 
ſhame and reproach compleat the expiation of a 
crime, which has coſt me a life of grief and re- 
pentance. It is not what I ſhall bear myſelf 
which gives me pain, but what my innocent 
child here preſent muſt: ſuffer for me. But the 

| will 
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will of Heaven muſt be obeyed. Better that he 
and I ſhould ſuffer ſhame, than our generous 
benefactreſs ſuffer a wrong which I can prevent.“ 
Then raiſing herſelf on her pillow, while 
every ear was attentive to a tale ſo ſtrangely be- 
gun, ** You told me, Madam, (the continued, 
taking my friend's hand, and kiſſing it moſt reſ- 


pectfully) that Mr. Thomas Seaport had been 


your huſband ; and ſince that I hear from my 
fon, that a perſon, whom - you charitably re- 
ceived into your houſe as the illegitimate offspring 
of your huſband, has ſet up a claim to your 
whole fortune, and attempted to throw a blemiſh 


upon your character, as the lawful ſon and heir 


of your. huſband, by ſome woman, with whom 
he has ſuborned falſe witneſſes to prove that he 
was married before he went to India,” 

O! Madam, forgive me | Turn not away 
from me, as a diſgrace to that ſex, of which 


you are the higheſt honour, when I tell you, that 
J was the unfortunate guilty mother of that 


more guilty ſon ; who was not born in wed- 
lock, as he alledges, but was the unhappy fruit 
of a paſſion, which too often breaks the bounds 
of virtue and diſcretion, | 


“ That I have never revealed this before, was 


owing to my being. ignorant what was become 


of him, or whether he was even living; for in 
order to conceal my ſhame from the world, he 
was taken from me the hour he came into it ; 
nor have I ever ſeen him or his father ſince, as I 
poſitively refuſed to continue my guilty inter- 
courſe with him. | 

« Of this ſtrange tale, beſide the atteſtation 
of my own ſoul, thus trembling on the verge of 
eternity, I have only. the farther teſtimony of 
this letter, written to me by his father ſome 

x | years 
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years after, and delivered by a ſtranger, whom 


I never ſaw before, nor ſince, to my knowledge. 


This will inform you of other particulars, which 
I have not now ſufficient ſtrength to explain; 
and his writing, I preſume, is too well known 
to admit of doubr.” At which word ſhe ſunk 
back upon her pillow, and ſwooned away. 

My friend's agent, who knew the importance 
of ſuch a diſcovery, was not a moment at a loſs 
how to avail himſelf of it. | 

Having ran his eye over the letter, he deſired 
my friend to ſtay there, and take all poſſible care 
of the poor woman till his return, which ſhould 
be as ſoon as poſſible. 6 


The care of all about her ſoon brought her to 


herſelf, when the tender encouragements and 
ſympathizing conſolation of my. friend poured 
balm into her heart, and ſet her mind at peace. 
She then gave my friend a letter from herſelf, 


which ſhe entreated her not to open till after ſhe 


- ſhould be dead. 

In little more than an hour the agent returned, 
bringing with him a judge, and the agent of the 
poor woman's reprobated fon, in preſence of 
whom ſhe regularly repeated all ſhe had ſaid be- 
fore, and ſealed the truth of it with her oath; 
immediately after having done which, as if it 
had been her laſt buſineſs in life, ſhe expired in the 
arms of my friend, before the judge had left 
the room. 5 

TheNetter, which ſhe had ſo carefully pre- 


ſerved, not only agreed with what ſhe had related, 


but alſo told the name given to her fon in bap- 


tiſm, and the expreſs ſum appointed for his ſup- 
port; though it mentioned not his name of fa- 


mily, nor gave her any direction how to find 
him, in reſentment, as alledged, for her refuſal to 
hold farther converſe with his father, 

| S. 
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Such a teſtimony turned the ſcale. My friend 
has not only defeated the baſe attempt made 
upon her fortune and character, but alſo puniſh- 
ed thoſe concerned in it, in an exemplary man- 
nee. | — | 

I am confident I need not tell you ſhe has not 
forgotten the young man, her compaſſion for 
whom had led the way to this important diſco- 
very; but you will probably be agreeably ſur- 


' prized, when I inform you of an additional 


motive which ſhe had to it. | 

By the letter which his mother had given her, 
not-to be opened till after her death, ſhe found 
that the poor lady had been her neareſt relation, 
the youngeſt ſiſter of her father, which was the 


cauſe of her emotion, when ſhe diſcovered who 


my friend and her huſband were, as reflection 
upon the conſequences of her own miſconduct 
had filled the meaſure of her woe, a#ecret which 
ſhe ſaid ſhe had not revealed to her own ſon, as 
the would not reflect diſgrace upon one whom 
her ſoul held in the higheſt honour. 
But my friend, who had ſome faint remem- 


brance of her father's having had a ſiſter, who 


had been abandoned by her family for having 
married without their approbation, was ſuperior 
to this falſe pride, She notonly owned her wor- 
thy ſon, but alſo let her regard for her parents. 


- outweigh the baſe ingratitude of the ſon of her huſ- 


band, to whom ſhe gave a ſum of money ſuffi- 
cient to enable him to earn a ſupport by induſtry, 
on condition of his leaving this country directly, 
that ſhe might never have the pain of ſeeing him 


More. 


The other ſhe recommended to her friend Mr. 
Williams, te ſupply the place of his former un- 
faithful clerk, where he ſoon gained the good 

opinion 
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opinion of the whole family ſo highly, that he 
has ſucceeded to his unworthy brother in the 
other part of her ſcheme, and been married to 
his maſter's daughter, my friend having given 
him a fortune equal to her expectation. 

Thus happily has ended an affair which has 
kept my ſoul in ſuch agitation for ſeveral months, 
that I have not been able to write to you; for 
why ſhould I trouble my friend to read that 
which is a trouble for me to write? And thus is 
the juſtice which governs this world vindicated 
from thoſe audacious doubts, which my ſoul 
_ at ſometimes almoſt tempted to entertain 
OT it. | 


LETTER KX. 


Doubt not but you have wondered at my ne- 
Þ ver having taken notice of the profeſſions prin- 
cipally in repute among this people. 
The reaſon has been, that I waited to get 
ſome ſatisfactory knowledge of them myſelf, I 
would not give you an account of the truth of 
which TI was not certain, like the public diſ- 
putants of this place, who care not whether the 
arguments they advance are juſt or not, provided 
they filence their opponent. Fiction might gra- 
tify your curioſity, but I would alſo inform your 
reaſon with truth. „„ 
There are in this country three civil profeſ- 
ſions called liberal; J ſuppoſe, as freeing the 
mind from the chain of ignorance and prejudice. 
Theſe are the ſacerdotal, the juris-prudential, 
and the medical; or, as they are called here, 
the Goꝛon, the Long- robe, and the Faculty, 1 
add the third as coming within the definition, al- 
though the two former refuſe to rank with it. 
There 
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There is alſo a fourth profeſſion, which lays 
claim to the ſame title of liberal, perhaps by con- 
tradition. This is the military; or, as it is 
called, the Sword. - | RT 4 

The ſacerdotal profeſſion has always held the 
firſt rank in every ſtate but our's, where it has no 
rank, as it never mixes with the people, nor en— 
ters into their affairs. 1 5 

The reaſon of this reſpect is obvious, and 

well founded; the object of the profeſſion being 
certainly the moſt important of all human concerns. 

It has been obſerved, though, as what human 
inſtitution can there be Which human depravity 
cannot pervert, that this ſpiritual reſpect has been 
mn made te ſerve temporal purpoſes, and ad- 
vantage taken of the ignorance of the people to 
deprive them of the good things of this life, as a 
means of making them happy in a future; for the 
power of the clergy is always in proportion to 
that ignorance. 15 _ 

The ſtruggles on this account between reaſon 
and ſuperſtition, make the moſt conſiderable part 
of the hiſtory of this nation for ſeveral ages, But 
the conteſt has been for ſome time decided; the 
religion of reaſon is eſtabliſhed, and conſequently 
the uſurpations of ignorance at an end. 

I have taken the greateſt pains to inform 
myſelf of this religion, and find, with the 
greateſt pleaſure, that except in ſome unintelligi- 

dle opinions concerning the nature of the Deity 
(and what opinion can be other, which pretends 
to define that which exceeds the powers of the 
human mirid to underſtand ?) their religion is in 
eſſence nearly the ſame with our's. It is ſimple; 
it is ſublime I It affects not to throw a veil of ob- 
ſcurity over. ſubjects in their own nature * 
— mor 
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moſt plain, nor makes piety conſiſt in things 


indifferent. 


But why ſhould I be ſurpriſed at this agree- 
ment ? Is not truth. always and every where the 
ſame? 

But as 1 is not any advantage which is not 
attended with its inconvenience, the ſimple pu- 
rity of this religion is ſo badly adapted to the 
groſs conceptions of the unthinking, that is, of 
the greater part of this people, that they have 
very little more than the appearance of religion 
amongſt them, as is the caſe with us; like cauſes 
always producing like effects. They are ſhewn 


the abſurdities of ſuperſtition, but they ſee no- 


thing elſe to ſubſtitute in its place; for any ope- 
ration upon their minds muſt come through their 


ſenſes. | 
This want of religion, and its conſequence, 


the want of moral virtue, whoſe firmeſt ſupport it 


is, is generally imputed to want of care and atten- 
tion in the clergy to enforce by example what 
they inculcate by precept. But the imputation is 
moſt injurious, 

When the empire of ſuperſtition was over- 


turned, the unnatural empire of one man over the 
mind of another fell with it. All the clergy can 
do now is to perſuade; and the mind muſt be 


properly prepared before it will receive perſuaſion, 


which is too ſeldom the caſe where there is the 


preſent gratification of pleaſure, and the pride of 


imaginary independence to oppoſe it. The re- 
ligion of reaſon can only ſatisfy the few who 
think; but it muſt be ee which can 


affect a people. 

There is alſo another eauſe which weakens the 
influence of the clergy over the people of this 
country, e is their want of an independent 

proviſion, 


KY 
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Proviſion, an indiſpenſible neceſſary to reſpect, with- 


out which there can be no perſuaſive influence. 
- I perhaps ſhould alſo add their unneceſſary 


number, which partly is the cauſe of their po- 


verty ; at leaſt it makes it the moſt remarkable. 
J call the number unneceſſary, becauſe, as 


they are appointed ſolely to adminiſter the rites of | 
religion to the people, more than is neceſſary for 
that purpoſe are not only uſeleſs in themſelves, 
but alſo an injury to the ſtate, by depriving it of 
ſo many members who might be of uſe in other 
profeſſions, this profeſſion being ſecluded from 
all other ſervices by their inſtitution. The num 
ber, therefore, ought, in good poliey, to be re- 


ſtricted within certain bounds. 


Other objections made to the clergy appear to 
be equally injurious, when applied to them as a 


body. Among ſuch a number it is impoſſible 


but there muſt be ſome unworthy individuals; 
but there is no greater error, no greater fallacy, 


than concluding from particulars ; from the abuſe 


againſt the uſe. Judge of the aggregate by the 
majority, and I am perſuaded the judgment will 


be greatly in their favour. 
Were what I have here ſaid to be read in this 
country, I am ſenſible that the general voice 


would be raiſed againſt me, there being no topic 


ſo popular as the abuſe of the clergy, But that 
weighs not with me. I ſeek truth wherever to 
be found, and will do juſtice without regarding 
whom it may diſpleaſe. 


I have the happineſs of great intimacy with a 
_ clergyman in this city, who, in a late converſa- 


tion on this ſubje&, gave me the following ac- 
count of himſelf, which will be the beſt illuſtra- 


tion of what J have ſaid. | 
. | 66 I was 
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C T was born (ſaid he) in a diſtant part of the 
kingdom, where my father, who was alſo a cler- 
gyman, lived to old age, and brought up a fa- 
mily of ſix children without reproach upon an 
income of thirty pounds a year, paid him for 
ſerving the cures of two pariſhes, which yielded 
to the abſent incumbent three hundred. | 

& IT, who was his firſt-born, received from 
him the rudiments of a good education, though 
he could not pleaſe himſelf with any proſpect of 
its turning to my advantage in the way of gain- 
ing a ſupport in life, he having neither intereſt 
nor fortune to ſupport me through the ſtudy ne- 
ceſſary for my entering into any of the learned 
profeſſions, But the bene ficence of Heaven ex- 
ceeded his expectation, 


*A lady of fortune. who had an houſe in the 


pariſh where we lived, in which we uſually ſpent 
the ſummer months, was ſo generous as to ſend 
me to Oxford as a companion to her ſon, who 
had c n:eived a regard for me, where I went 
through the courſe of the Univerſity with ſome 
credit. But juſt when I might have hoped to 

reap ſome advantage from my ftanding, I was 
called home by the nearer duty of taking care of 
my father, who had loſt the uſe of his limbs by 
a ſtroke of the pally. The lady here ſtood my 
friend again, and prevailed upon the biſhop to 
give me orders; by which means I was enabled 
to do my father's duty, and fave him from want- 
ing a morſel of bread in his old age. 

„ I had performed this pleaſing duty for ten 
years, when the incumbent of our pariſhes died. 
The pariſhioners, who honoured my father as 
their own, and loved me as a brother, went in 
a body to the-biſhop, and beſought him to give 
me the living, or at leaſt one of the pariſhes, ſet- 

. | ting 
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ting forth the virtues and diſtreſſed circumſtances 
of my father, and my care of him, in the 
ſtrongeſt colours they were able, to induce him 
to comply with their requeſt, | 
„ But the biſhop viewed the matter in another 
light; and diſapproving their preſumption in 
thinking themſelves of ſufficient conſequence to 
make ſuch an application to him, without ſeem- 
ing to pay any attention to their repreſentation. of 
my father's diſtreſſes, he anſwered them lightly 
that he was engaged ; nor would even promiſe to 
defire the new incumbent to continue me in the 
curacy. | | 
As the good people were returning home, 
unhappy in being the hearers of theſe ſad tidings, 
their way led them by the ſeat of a nobleman, 
who happening to be at his door, and ſeeing ſuch 
a body of well looking people together, had the 
curiofity to enquire whither they were going, up- 
on which they told bim the whole ſtory. | 
„His generous heart was affected. He com- 
mended their zeal to ſerve ſo worthy an object as 
they repreſented my father to be; and inviting 
them into his houſe, directed them to be hoſpi- 
tably entertained, for the b.ſhop had not aſked 
them to wet their lips. | 1 
Nor did he ſtop here. He directly ordered 
his equipage, and went to pay a viſit to the 
biſhop, from whom he took occaſion to aſk if he 
had yet diſpoſed of our living. 
„ The biſhop, pleaſed to have the opportu- 
nity of obliging a man of his conſequence, an- 
ſwered that he had not; adding, that if his lord- 
ſhip had any friend whom he was deſirous of 
ſerving, he ſhould be happy to give it to him.” 
„This was directly what his lordſhip wanted. 
He accepted the offer, and named me; but 
| | without 
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without telling his reaſon, ſcorning to exert ſuch 
a triumph over him. | | 

« The biſhop, though evidently as much em- 
barraſſed as he was ſurprized, could not retract 
his offer. He would even have made a merit 
with the public of his beneficence to my father; 
but his lordſhip defeated that attempt, by relat- 
ing the whole ſtory. . 1 

need not ſay what was the happineſs of my 
heart upon this occaſion. I was able to lighten 
the affliction of ſickneſs upon my father, by de- 
livering him from the apprehenſions of want, and 
to clole his eyes in comfort. | 

] was able to ſupport my aged mother; and 
provide for my brothers and fiſters with decency ; 
and I was able to ſhew the greateſt ſenſe which 
my heart felt, of the friendſhip of my pariſhioners, 
with whom I till lived, as their brother, in 
every reſpect. | 

«© I had not been wanting in paying my 
ſincere thanks to my beneficent patron, but the 
uſe I made of his beneficence, was more pleaſing 
to him, than any profeſſions. He honoured me 
with his friendſhip ; and as ſoon as the death of 
my father ſet me, in ſome reſpect, at liberty, (for 
never did I lay me down to ſleep one night, 
while he lived, without praying at his bed ſide;) 
I could not refuſe complying with his requeſt, to 
travel with his fon, which I had the leſs reluc- 
tance to do, as | had now a brother in orders, to 
whom I could commit the performance of any 
duty with aſſurance, that he would execute it in 
the manner I could wiſh. | | 

O On my return from abroad, I would have 
retired to my living, and contentedly devoted the 
reſt of my days to a duty fo pleafing to me; but 
my patron would not permit me, | 

Sd « He 
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„He was ſo well fatisfied with the manner in 
which I had diſcharged the important truſt he 
had honoured me with, that he not only pro- 
cured me from the miniſter, a living in this city 
of much greater. value than my own ; but alſo 
the liberty of reſigning that to my brother, ſo 
that I am not ſeparated from the home, the friends 
of my youth, with whom J paſs a month in hap- 
pineſs every year. | 


My only care now is to make a proper uſe 
of the good things of this world, which Hea- 
ven hath beſtowed upon me with ſo liberal an 
hand.” | | | 

Does not one ſuch clergyman as this, O Chang- 
ti, over-balance the failings of a thouſand others 
in the ſcale of reaſon, candour and juſtice ? Will 
he not do honour to the mitre which viſibby hangs 


over his head ? 
LETS XMk 


HE profeſſion of the law, though only the 
| ſecond in rank, may in many reſpects be 
conſidered as the firſt in conſequence, becauſe of 
the greater opportunity it has of acquiring wealth, 
the only ſolid foundation of reſpect and power in 
this country. 
Viewed in a ſpeculative light, nothing, hu- 
manely ſpeaking, can deſerve higher reſpect than 
a profeſſion, in which a man devotes the labours 
of his life te the ſupport of juſtice. But when 
the practice of the profeſſors is taken into the 
view, I apprehend that reſpect will be greatly 


leſſened. 
N Inſtead 
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Inſtead of labouring to ſupport juſtice, their la- 
bour is only to procure ſucceſs to the cauſe in 
which they are employed for - hire, without 
ever conſidering whether it is juſt or not. On 
the contrary, they always appear to exert 
oreater efforts, in the ſupport of a cauſe which 
is unjuſt, as a lure to others to employ them in 
the like, there being no cauſe ſo flagrantly in- 
iquitous, that a large fee will not engage lawyers, 
of the firſt eminence in their profeſſion, to appear 
in its ſupport. | | 

Nor are the means made uſe of by them on theſe 
occaſions, leſs illiberal, than the end is unjuſt. 
They apply to the paſſions of the judges, when 
they are conſcious that they cannot convince 
their reaſon, and ſtrive, by every baſe and in- 
jurious imputation, to raiſe a prejudice againſt 
their opponent, without any regard to decency, 
or even truth, in what they ſay. 

It ſhould naturally be thought, that ſuch a 
conduct muſt raiſe a prejudice againſt themſelves ; 
but the contrary is the fact. Neither engaging 
in a bad cauſe, nor being defeated in a good one, 
does any injury to the character of a lawyer, pro- 
vided he ſhews abilities in it. | 

The reaſon of this, beſide the reciprocal indul- 
gence which the univerſal prevalence of avarice 
inſpires, is the cuſtom of paying lawyers before- 
hand; ſo that it is the ſame thing to them, whe- 
ther they fucceed or not; nor will this abuſe of 
their profeſſion ever be prevented, till that me- 
thod is abolithed, and their payment made to 
depend upon ſucceſs. "Then, and then only, will 
they be careful not to engage in a bad cauſe. 

Some time after the deciſion of the inquitous 
claim made upon my friend by the baſe- born fon 
of her huſband, I dined along with her one day, 

7." 
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at the houſe of a perſon of diſtinction, where 
there was a number of people of rank; and a- 
mong them a lawyer of great eminence, who 
had been employed by her adverſary, and exerted 
all his ability in his behalf, even to loading her 
with the loweſt perſonal abuſe. oy, 
I own my heart revolted againſt fitting at the 
{| — ſame table with a man capable of ſuch proſtituti- 
z on; but ſo tar was he from being aſhamed of it, or 
even appearing to think it wrong, that he addreſ- 
ſed the greateſt part of his converſation to her for 
the whole day, ſaying more than once, that he 
had been very ſorry for his being engaged againſt 
her, when ſhe ſent to retain him, as ſhe had 
done, as ſoon as the attack was made upon her, 
having from the firſt had a bad opinion of his 
client's cauſe. | 
if What would our Sovereign ſay ; what would'ſt 
38 thou ſay, to an advocate, who had made ſuch a 
it ſpeech before you in Quang-tong ? Never would 
| a tongue fo proſtituted, be permitted to ſpeak 


more. | 
But though this is the general rule of the pro- 


* feſſion, it is not without-exception in more than 
one illuſtrious inſtance. LY "lb 
The lawyer, who defended my friend's juſt 
' cauſe, has always ſtead! fuſed to undertake 
any one which he did not think ſo. If he has 
not been always right in that opinion, it has been 
owing to the partial repreſentations made by his 
clients of their own cauſes, not to any want of 
judgment in him. Nay, to ſuch an uncommon 
height has he carried the purity of this principle, 
that he nobly reſigned an office of great dig- 
nity and emolument, rather than do that which 
he thought unjuſt. duch men are an honour to 


the moſt honourable profeſſion, oY 
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L E 12 T E R XII. . 


p T HERE i is an appearance of #49 "9g in rank- 
ing the medical profeſſion after the juriſ- 
prudential, when their reſpective objects are con- 
ſidered, health being cent of more value to 
man than fortune. ef | 
This injuſtice though is not of modern 4. 


When lawyers ruled the Roman commonwealth, ' 


phyſic was reckoned the profeſſion of a ſlave. 
Whence this could ariſe is hard to conceive; 

Perhaps from want of knowledge in the profeſ- 
ſion, which required a deeper inſight into the 
works of nature, and her manner of effeing 
them, than had been then, or indeed till very 
lately gained by man. 

But, be that as it may, "this profeſſion i is Car= - 


ried here to a very great height. It is literally . 
made a profeſſion of reaſon. There is not a part 


of the human body, whoſe. conſtruRion is not 
perfealy: undet ſtood; nor an ailment, to which 
it is ſubject, that is not traced. regularly: to. its 
cauſe. 

Such A rige weak aoly add to human 
miſary;. by ſhewing us the infinite variety of dan- 


gers, with which we are ſurrounded, if there were 


not alſo remedies diſcovered for them. 
For this purpoſe, every production of the 
animal, mineral, and vegetable kingdoms, have, 
been reduced to their firſt principles, the confi- 
guration of their parts, on which their power, 
and mode of action depends, diſcovered; and the 
effects of that action for the cure of every particu- 
lar ailment proved by experiment, and delineated 
for uſe. In a word, the RR of phyſic, as 
Vor. II. | N | I bave 


Fl 
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if I have ſaid before, is in this country a rational 
profeſſion, in the trueſt ſenſe. 
BY Nor are the time and application neceſſary for 
inveſtigating ſo extenſive a ſubje&, unrewarded 
it by the profits ariſing from the practice of this pro- 
feſſion. A phyſician of Nee never fails to 
make an ample fortune. 
But it is to be feared, that the temptation of 
li making ſuch a fortune too often gives'riſe to a 
moſt· deſtructive abuſe of the profeſſion. - This is, 
onging a diſeaſe, in order to encreaſe the 
attendance on it; the mede of remunera- 
tion in this profeſſion . 8. like that in the j Jurts- 
prudential. 

This et therefore, is to be removed only 
by the ſame alteration, of -never paying till the 
"diſeaſe is at an end, either by cure or death; 
and in the latter caſe, - only in proportion to the 
circumſtances of the diſeaſe ; for it would not 
be juſt to make the remuneration depend entirely, 
on ſucceſs, in this profeſſion, as in the juris-pru- 
dential, the ſubject of it not being poſſible to be 
ſubmitted to the ſame accuracy of conſideration, 
nor the event determinable by any certain rule. 
We can know how a judge ought to decide; but 
we cannot know how the Deity wy Page to 
diſpoſe of his creatures. 

But there is another abuſe, by many degrees 
greater, and of worle conſequence than this, to 
- which this profeſſion is moſt injuriouſſy ſubjetted. 
This is, the intruſion of unqualified perſons | into 
the practice of it. 

On my firſt arrival in this city. Þ was furptibed 
to read in the accounts of new occurrences, pub- 
liſhed here every day, infallible remedies for moſt 
of the ailments and accidents to which the hu- 

man body is liable; and many of them under the 
ſanction 
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ſanction of the royal authority. Happy peo- 
ple, (ſaid I to myſelf) of how ay evils is life 
eaſed among you!“ 

But how was my ſurprize turned into indigns- 
tion, when upon farther enquiry I found that all 
thoſe boaſted remedies were the groſſeſt impoſi- 
tion, put by empirics, equally impudent and ig» 
norant, upon, the credulity and weakneſs of the 
public, the beſt of them being barely inſignifi- 
cant; but much the greater part moſt ruinouſly 
prejudicial to health, 

The permiſſion of ſuch an abuſe, in a ſtate 
which pretends to good government, is moſt un- 
accountable. But what can be ſaid to that very 
government” s giving an implicit ſanction to it, 
by prohibiting the 1mitation of theſe pretended 
remedies, in order to ſecure the profits ariſing 


from the ſale of them to the firſt inventors, as - 


reward for their ingenuity? Take the fact upon 

my aſſertion, but expect not any reaſoning upon 

it. It is unneceſſary... 

Io what an height of impudence theſe empi- 
rics will venture 10 riſe, you may judge by the 

following affair, which happened ſince my ar- 


rival in this country : 
A young prince of the royal houſe being ſeized 


with one of thoſe diſeaſes, which proceeding from 


a general failure in the animal economy, are 
ſeldom poſſible to be cured; an empiric, who 
without any pretence to the ſimpleſt rudiments of 
liberal education, having been bred to one of the 
meaneſt cf the mechanic trades, had taken upon 
him to recommend a medicine to the public, 

which he made up without knowledge, and gave 


without judgment, on the credit of ſome anti- 


quated receipt, had the effrontery to offer his 
aſſiſtance to the prince; and on his offers being 
M3 rejected 
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rejected with juſt diſdain by his royal relations, 
publicly to charge his death, which had been 
long foreſeen, and happened ſoon after, on their 
neglect of his aſſiſtance. And all this with i impu- 
nity. —O Chang-ti, is not this ſtrange ? 

But theſe cait ffs do not always eſcape ſo well. 
A young nobleman, who was on the point of be- 
ing married, and heard that the irregularity of 
his paſt life "might have had bad effeas upon his 
conſtitution, applied lately to one of them, who 
propoſed for ſ.le a certain . for every diſ- 
order of the kind. 

No perſon of reaſon, 1 was able to pay for 
the aſſiſtance of a phyſicizn of repute (ſor tbe 
great miſchiefs wrought by theſe impoſtors pro- 
ceeds from their vending their pre ended medi- 
eines ſo cheaply, that the poor are tempted to 
uſe them on that account) would have ran the 
| hazard of applying to one of theſe. - 

But this youth, thoughtleſs and precipitate in 
all his actions, took the pompous pretences of the 
empiric for truth, and without farther reflection 
raſhly ſwallowed the doſe. 

It was not long though before he had reaſon. 
to repent of his raſhneſs. There had been a miſ- 
take in the compoſition, which inſtantly pro- 
duced the moſt terrible effect. His eyes ſeemed 
ready to flart out of his head, and his whole body 
began to ſwell in the ſtrangeſt manner. 

Another young nobleman, who happened to be 
with him at the time, directly took the alarm. 
They neither knew what to do. In the firſt 
madneſs of affright, the injured patient ſnatched 
up the reſt of the pretended medicine, (for he had 
taken but the third part of it,) and girding on bis 
ſword, they both ran directiy to the empiric, 
*hom, 1 for him, they found at home. 

N The 


V d 
The ſufferer was by this time terrible to behold. 
The minute the empiric ſaw him, he conjectuted 
the cauſe of his ſituation, and would have made 
his eſcape; but the other, though now unable to 
articulate a word, had ſtill ſtrength to prevent him. 
He drew his ſword, and being ſeconded by his 
companion, obliged the trembling wretch to 
ſwallow the reſt ef the compoſition, io avoid 
their putting him to inſtant death. They both 
eſcaped molt narrowly with their lives. 
Would it not be juſtice to oblige every man 
who propoſes a medicine to fale, firit to make 


proof that it is harmlcſs at leaſt, by taking it 


himelf? ? 
LETTMHR wk 


HE laſt of the profeſſions called 1iberal, 

and jultly ſo ranked, though it ariogates 

the precedence to itſ{-If, is the military; a pro- 
feſſion, whoſe firſt effect is to overturn_ all the 
other, however the future eflabliſhment of them 
in greater fatety may be its pretended end. | 

This profeſſion is ſo totally different in this 


country trom what it is with us, that it requires 


a particular deſcription to be made intelligible 
to you. | | n 

War is here a trade, learned regularly at home; 
and the conduct of it ſtudied upon principles 
which pretend to demonſtration. 1 
hat impetuous courage in aſſault, which 
chiefly determines the matter with us, is repro- 
bated here. An intrepid firmneſs in the face of 
danger, and cool obedience to command, are the 
only qualifications required in a ſoldier, where 
myriads are flain without a ſtroke of the ſword, 
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and the victory gained by fire-arms, the uſe of 
which they have brought to a perfection wy 


dreadful. 


In this cool intrepidity, this power over na- 
ture to ſtand to be ſhot at, the ſoldiers of this 
country are ſaid to exceed all others. Indeed they 
ſeldom have been vanquiſhed in the field, where 
the fault has not been evidently in their com— 
mander; whereas, by their reſolution, they have 
often remedied that fault, and ſnatched the vic- 
tory againſt rule. 

Nor is their manner of fighting more different 
from ours than the other operations of their war- 


fare. Before a war is undertaken, the expence 


of it is calculated, and provided for, and every 
kind of military ſtore laid in r1eadineſs for uſe, in 
the places where they ſhall be wanted, before the 
armies take the field, where they—have no other 
hardſhips or difficulties to encounter, but what 


are oppoſed to them by the immediate efforts off 


their enemies; for which reaſon they exert all 
their art in making various moyements, in order 
to gain the advantage of ſituation, the ultimate 


ohject of their aim, and that on which victory 


almoſt always depends, without feeling any of 
thoſe wants and inconveniences which make our 
unprovided armies ſeek the inſtant deciſion of a 


battle. 
In ſuch a kind of warfare, it is evident that 


, perſonal ſtrength is of little avail to the leaders, 


who enter not into perſonal conflict with the 
ſword, nor encumber themſelves with armour of 
defence, which cannot avail againſt the force of 
the cannon. It is therefore held in no reſpect. 
An officer here rather affects infirmity of body to 

enhance the merit, of the ſtrength of his mind. 


And this 1s the reaſon of that effeminacy in their 
behaviour, 
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behaviour, which appears ſo inconſiſtent with 
their profefſion, and gives ſuch juſt offence. 
While they fear not man in war, they think 
they have a right to all the fears and foibles of 
woman in peace. | 25 

I went yeſterday morning to return the viſit 
of a military officer, whom I had known in In- 
dia, He was ſeated at his breakfaſt of the choiceſt 
tea of Hy ſon, which he fipped out of the moſt 
elegant porcelain of Nanquin. His head was 
wrapped in a coif, bordered with the fineſt 
lace; his temples bound with a ribband of 
the colonr of a roſe; a gown of the ſilk of 
chintz, of Pekin, flowed looſe around him; he 
had hoſe of white filk on his legs, and his feet 
were half covered with ſlippers of the leatherzof 
Tarqueſtan. | | N 

As ſoon as he had finiſned his breakfaſt, he 
aſked permiſſion to dreſs before me; and on my 
aſſenting, a perſon, in an habit pecuharly trim, 
entered, 'and pulling off his ſtockings inſtantly, 
ſet about clipping away the horny excreſcences 
on the ends of the articulations of his feet ; at 
every touch he gave to which, the military man 
winced; and with looks of the ſtrongeſt appre- 
henſion, begged of the doctor to take care. The 
operation took up juſt half an hour. 
This doQtor was ſucceeded directly by another, 

dreſſed in the formal garb of a phyſician, who, 
Pulling a cafe of inſtruments out of his pocket, 
and opening a box brought by his own ſervant 
in a gaudy livery, which contained pots of oint- 
ment, bottles of liquid, and-boxes of powders of 
various forts and colours, . the military man re- 
clined his head on the back of the chair, and 
having conjured the doctor not to hurt him? 
N 4 opened 
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opened his mouth, in which the other went to 
work, with all his filthy mixtures, in ſuch a 


nauſeous manner, that I was obliged to turn 


away from the ſight, or my ſtomach would cer- 

tainly have diſgorged its contents. This hateful 
operation, u hich he called oieffing Eis teeth, 
took up another half hour. 


Afterwards, when the horſe had ed. bis 


- ſpirits, after the fatigue of theſe two important 
operations, a third operator entered, more extra- 


ordinary in his appearance than all the reſt. His 


hair was tied up in a buſ, at the back of his head, 


as big as an horſe's tail. His coat had been green, 


_ and i ound wirh gold; hid wailtcoat had been blue 


with holes of ſilver; both covered fo thick with 
meal, that it was difficult 40 diſtinguiſh their 
colours. In a word, there was pins. patural, 
nothing ef a piece about him. 

He no ſooner entered, an advancing to the 
gentleman with an air of familiarity, he threw a 
. looſe tobe over his ſhoulders, which covered him 

all over, and then taking off his coif, immediately 
diſheveiled his hair in uch 3 manner, that he 
looked lik one of the frantic votaries of the idol 
' Wilinaw; wien clearing out of it, with a toothed 
inſtrument mide of the tuſk of an elephant, a 
quantity of dirty meal and greaſe diſguſtiul to the 
ſight, he worked his hair about, ſometimes twiſt - 
ing it up in pieces of paper, which he [yueezed 


2tween heated irons, till he forced it up into a 


buſh; then dithevelling it again, till at length, 
by the help cf greaſe and meal, he tortured it 
into a figure which nature had never impoſed 
upon an human head. This operation conſumed 

as much time as the two ſormer. 
Havirg then put on his garments, I n 
the Work of the rn was over; But I was 
miſtaken. 


4 
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miſtaken. He had ſcarce finiſhed his dreſſing, 
when the figure of Foppery herſelf ſlid into the 
room humming a tune. 

„ Ah! Monſteur ! (ſaid the man of war as ſoon 
as he ſaw him) How could you (tay lo late? You 
promiſed to have been heie before breakfaſt, and 
1 waited ſeveral minutes ſor you.” 

«© Ah! Mon Dieu! (anſwered the other, in a 
jargen between the language cf this country and 
that cf the French, which would be unintelligt- 
ble to you, and I ſhall therefore not ſtrive to 
imitate), I would have attended your honour to 
the moment, but I was prevented by the firſt- 
miniſter of ate, who was delayed from taking 
his leſſon above an hour, by ſome curſed di- 
patches from Holland, which I could not hinder 
his ſtopping to open, though I told him how 
unreaſonable it was'to make-me wait. But alons! 
we will ſoon bring up our loſt time.“ 

I was: utterly at a loſs to conceive what I-ffon” 
of ſufficient importance, to interfere with the bu- 

ſineſs of the ſtate, this extraordinary perſonage 

could have to tech the miniſter ; ; but I was foon 

informed, by his preſent pupil's telling him, it 

was not in his power to attend him to then, 
as he was juſt going out; and therefore that he 

would only praQtice the bow at entrance and de- 

parture, and walk one turn round the room 

The man of mode inſtantly took his pupil by 
the hand, and leading him into the middle of the 
room, humming a tune, as nurſes do to infants 

when they are firſt coaxing them to walk, he 

taught him to ſcrape his feet upon the floor, and 
bend his body into half a ſcore antic poſtures ; - 
and then leading him to the door, walked on with 


a {mile of affected approbation. | 
ITS: This 
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This teacher of the feet was ſucceeded by one 
for the tongue; but the ſcholar had not time to 
do more with him that day, than juſt to read over 
a a ſet of polite phraſes in the language of the 
French, which the maſter brought to him for 
- the embelliſhment of his diſcourſe. 

The ſcene was cloſed by a ferocious-looking 
fellow, the firſt fight of whom ſhewed me that he 
_ Profefled the noble ſcience of defence; but he 
allo had come too late. 

The gentleman now thinking he had ſuffici- 
ently dilplayed his diligence to me, would not run 
the hazard of diſordering his dreſs by a ſingle 
"poſture. All the maſter was permitted to do ſor 
his viſit, was barely t to pe the hanging of his 
{word. 

When his levee was thus diſmiſſed, I could 
not forbear obſerving to him, that all of them 
were of the country with which he had fo lately 
been at war. 

He ſmiled, and ſqueezing my hand, “ My 
dear ſtiend (ſaid he) it is but juſt to let them earn 
back ſome of the money we have taken from them. 
Beſide, the truth is, they are the only people in 
the world who have any notion of politeneſs. 
Our own are ſuch aukward' brutes, that there is 
no bearing them. Give me Engliſh ſoldiers, but 
n teachers and ſervants always.“ 

He then attended me to the door, when be 
went into one of the pabankeens of this country, 
to be carried acroſs the ſtreet, though the wea- 
| ther was uncommonly fine, while I walkeg away, 
ſick at the manner in which I had waſted my 
morning. | 
What thinketh my friend at this mode of life 
ſor a military man? Could you have conceived - 

| 7 | it 
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it to be true if I had not in ſome meaſure ac- 
counted for the reaſon of it ? And are theſe the 
ſoldiers who ſpread their victories from 1 to 


Pole? 
But they may go too far! The body has r 


influence on the mind than is commonly thought, 


or eaſy to be underſtood. The effeminacy of the 
former may affect the latter, and then all their 
glory will be at an end. 


LET TER At. 


Have praiſed the laws of this country! I te- 
tract that praiſe !/or, not to be unjuſt, I re- 
4irain to particulars, that which was ſpoken gene- 
rally; and confine 1 praiſe within very narrow 
limits. 

As I was returning home from the Bourſe cne 
day, about the ſecond hour after the noon, I was 
ſtopped in the ſtreet by three ill favoured ruf- 
fians, one of whom telling me he had a warrant 
againſt me, the other two inſtantly feizeds and 
dragg'd me like a malefaQor to a priſon houle, in 
the bottom of a dark alley, where I was ſhut in, 


among a number of wretches, whole looks ſpoke 


miſery and vice, 

It was in vain for me to aſk what they meant; 
to plead innocence, and alledge that they mu 
have . miſtaken me for ſome other perſon. The 
miſcreants only inſulted my diſtreſs, telling me 
with ſcoffs that they were not to be impoſed upon 
in ſuch a manner. 

It is impoſſible ſor me to deſcribe what 
I felt at ſuch treatment. I was for ſome time 
abſolutely ſtupified with hotirer and affright. 
| Reaſon, however, at length came to my 

aid, 


, FAY 
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aid. I bluſhed at my own weakneſs; and call- 
ing upon the God of juſtice for ſupport, ex- 
pected the event with the firmneſs of a man. | 
I had not been in the priſon-houſe above 
an hour, when one of that diſperſed people, 
who having been driven from their own country 
for their crimes, have ſpieid themſelves over 
the face of the earth, though perſecuted and 
deteſted wherever they go, came io me, and, 
with an aſſured look, aſked me whether it 
would not be better for me to pay him. his 
money than remain in priſon, as [ certainly 
ſhouid, if to the end of ray Mies till he ſhould 
be paid. 

This ſpee h confirmed me in my opinion that 
F was miſtagen for ſome other perſon. I told 
him ſo mildly, and aſfured him hit I had, never 
ſecn his lace before; neither. did I owe money 
to any man living, as I would convince him, if 
be would permit me to fend ior my friends. 

But inſtead of paying regard io my words, he 
only. loaded me with abuſe. You never ſaw 
me (ſaid he) and you owe me no meney ! Thou 
lyeſt, thou idol. trous heathen, and the truth 
is not in thee ! Did 1 not (ell you a parcel of dia- 
monds in Bengal for three lacs ef rupees, with 
which you ran away to this. country inflead of 
paying me, as I have three honc(t. men, who 
were witneſſes to our bargain, to prove.” 

then again deſired permiſſion to ſend "Ik 
my friends, who Wa uld convince him of his miſ- 
take, but in vain, He bid me give him an order 
upon my broker, Mr. Williams, for the large 
diamond, which 1 a given him to fell for me, 
and. he would cn 1ecerpt, of it diſcharge me; 
dtherwiſe I ſhould ſay there to the end of 
wy life; faying it Was his own diamond, 5. 

5 G 
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of thoſe which I had defrauded him of at 
Bengal.” 5 e 

I ſaw it was in vain for me to reaſon with 
him, and therefore I replied not. Enraged at 
my ſilence, which he called obſtinacy, he would 
have procecded from cuiſes and revilings to 
ſtrokes, had not the keeper of the priſon pre- 
vented him. N | | 
| Reſigned to the protection of that Power which 
ſupports the world, I ſat down; and turning my 
eyes in upon my own heart found conſolation 
there. One happineſs I derived from their cru- 
elty, I was alone. | WE 

It may be imagined that my thoughts could not 

be very pleaſing in ſuch a ſituation ; but that 
was not the caſe. I was at peace with my- 
ſelf, and regarded not the power of any human 
enemy. TE. 
As to the injuſtice under which I laboured, 
I covenanted with myſelf not to yield to it. 
The diamond he required was not mine to give 

him, even had I been weak enough to purchaſe 
my liberty ſo poorly. It is that which our ſove- 
reign gave me, to purchaſe with the price of it 
any works of mechaniſm, and matters of learned 
curioſity, which I ſhould think may be entertain- 

ing in his own ſtudies, or uſeful to his people, as | 
models for their imitation; for it muſt be acknow- 


ledged that the mechanic arts are carried to much 
greater perfeQion here than with us; and though _ 
could out of my own property have paid the ſum | 
of money which he claimed as a debt; I would not | 
be ſo far an accomplice in his iniquity, though | 
againſt myſelf, as to do it: beſide, I was aſſured 
that in a city where there is ſuch intelligence, I 
could not be long ſecteted from the enquiries of 
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When my thoughts had wearied themſelves in 
revolving theſe matters, I ſunk inſenſibly into a 
ſoft ſleep, when imagination inſtantly tranſported 
me to the tent of Tait-tong, where I thought you 
and [ were ſitting beſide the ſage, liſtening in 
happy rapture to the words of his wiſdom. 

“ Virtue, (methought he ſaid) is proved by 
adverſity. That which is not ſuperior to the 
evils incident to life, is but an empty name.” 

I awoke in happineſs; and far from whining at 
my preſent ſituation, I conſidered it as a combat 
which was to crown me with glory. 

In the morning I was viſited again by my pre- 
tended creditor, in company with three of his 
brethren, if poſſible more ill-favoured than him- 
ſelf, and the k:eper of the priſon-houſe. | 

He again demanded payment of his debt, or an 
order for the diamond of which he ſaid I had de- 
frauded him, as he could prove by the teſtimony 
of the three men preſent, whom he had brought 
with him from Bengal for that purpoſe, on find- 
ing that I had fled from thence. 

My anſwer was the ſame as before, to which 
I only added, that he ſhould never receive other 
anſwer from me; not even another word, un he 
ſhould let me ſee my friends FH 

He grew outrageous! He loaded me with re- 
vilings and curſes, and even ſpit his rheum in my 
face; but till 1: loſt not the command of myſelf, 
nor anſwered him a word. eien 15349 +5; 

When he and his dee were gone, the! 
keeper of the prifon-houle adviſed me, with a 
badly counterfeited appearance of friendſhip, to 
make up the matter with my creditor, left hs! 
ſhould be provoked to charge me criminaliy, wit 
what he now claimed only as a debt, the conſe- 


quence ol which could not but be fatal to me. 
1 thank- 


ms 
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I thanked him for his advice in terms of civili- 
ty, but declined following it; as I ſaid I never 
had ſeen, much leſs had dealings with the man 
before, and therefore depended upon my inno- 
cence to protect me. 

„Why, Sir, (he returned) perhaps you may 
think that will do. But let me tell you, inno- 
cence ſignifies nothing againſt proof; and that 
your adverſary will not want, whichever he 
pleaſes to make the caſe, a debt or a felony; 
thoſe people always ſwear through thick and thin 
for one another; and they are ſo cunning, that 
the devil himſelf cannot detect them. So you 
think all the men who eſcape the gallows are in- 
nocent, and all who ſuffer guilty ? No, no, that 
is all a miſtake! Proof, proof is the thing ! No 
matter whether a man 1s innocent or guilty, he 
muſt depend upon proof. Inſtead of innocence 
being ſufficient to defend a man, it is much oft- 
ener the cauſe of his being condemned ; becauſe 
truſting to that, he does not take care to provide 
proof; for which reaſon ten innocent men ſuffer 
tor one who is really guilty.” 

I anſwered, that I was ſorry to hear ſuch an ac- 
count of the laws of his country, which I had 
heard ſo highly celebrated for their juſtice; but 
that be the event what it would, I would truſt to 
them, and to my own innocence. 

He ſhook his head, and aſked me what! would 
eat, obſerving that I mult be hungry, as not hav- 
ing eaten ſince I came into his houſe, which he 
ſaid was the fault of the des who had forgot- 
ten to aſk me. 

I replied, that it mattered not whoſe the fault 
had been. as I was detcrmined not to taſte bread. 
while I ſhould be unjuſtly detained there. : Z 

1 | n 
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In this ſtate I continued that day and the next, 
viſited morning and evening by my pretended 
creditor, who thought proper to change his mode 
of attack from curſes to expoſtulations, from te- 
vilings to advice, but without any better ſuccels. 
1 never anſwered him a word. 

Nor was I more compliant with the entreaties 
of the keeper of the priſon-houſe and his wife to 
eat. I taſted not bread, nor moiſtened my lips 
with a drop of water. 

This firmneſs, which they called obſtinacy, I 
ſaw alarmed them. The woman inſiſted, in my 
hearivg, that 1 mould be ſent to ſome other pri- 
ſon, ſaying, that ſhe would not hazard the con- 
| ſequence of my dying in her houſe, to pleaſe any 
circumciſed Jew of them all; nor was it without 
difficulty that he could prevail upon her to let me 
remain, till the Jew mn come again the next 
morning. 

But I was not to owe my deliverance to her 
compaſſion, or rather intereſted fears for herſelf. 
In a few minutes after this converſation, I was 
ſurprized to hear the noiſe of loud voices upon the 
ſtairs, which led up to the chamber in which I 
was impriloned; when inſtantly the door was 
opened, and in caſhed Mr. Williams, in compa=- 
ny with the worthy magiſtrate, of whom J have 
made mention before, and half a dozen other 
people. 

I flew.to my friend, I claſped him in my arms, 
and forgetting ail my firmaeſs, mod with ears, 
upon his boſom. 

The magiſtrate, after ſaluting me in the kind- 
eſt manner, turned to the keeper of the priſon 
houſe, and demanded by what authority I had 
been brought thither, and detained. ſo long ? 


whereupon hey ſhewed him an order for my im- 
priſonment, 


— 
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priſonment, granted upon an oath made by the 
Jew, that I was indebted to him in a ſum of ten 
thouſand pieces of gold of the coin of the country. 

The Magiſtrate then aſked me, if I had ever 
had any dealings with the man? To which! an- 
ſwered, as was the truth, that far from having had 
dealings with him, I had never even ſeen his face 
in my life, to my knowledge, till he eame. to me 
there; and then related all that he had ſaid to me. 

The moment I mentioned his deſiring me to 
give an order tor the diamond, Mr. Willams ſaw 
through the whole affair. He remembered that 
ſuch a man, as I deſcribed, had applied to him to 
buy it; and aſked a variety of queſtions concern- 
ing the perſon to whom it belonged, undoubtedly 
in order to frame his preſent demand the more 
plauſibly againſt me, | 

But this was not the matter to be conſidered 
then. The magiſtrate demanded of the keeper 
of the priſon houſe, whether he would accept of 
Mr. Williams and him as ſureties for me; to 
which the other, after ſome little heſitation, con- 
ſenting, I was. reſtored to my liberiy, and to my 
friends. | 

Having gone through all the neceſſary formali- 
ties which I ſhall not attempt to deſcribe, as tar 
from underſtanding them myſelf, I ſometimes 
had reaſon to think them not well underſtood by 
thoſe who conducted them, they had ſo many 
conſultations, and ſo often changed their manner 
of proceeding, the juſtice of the Jew's demand 
upon me Caine to be tried in a couit of law, where 
I had too good reaſon to remember what had been 
told me by the keeper of the priſon houſe; for ſo 
fully was it proved by the teſtimonies of his three 
brethren, that juſtice muſt have ſubmitted to 

| proof, 
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deſence. 5 5 | 

But, while the eyes of all perſons were fixed 
upon me, to ſee what I could oppoſe to a demand 
ſo well made out, my friend, the magiſtrate, ap- 
plied to the judge, to prevent the Jew and his 
witneſſes from departing out of the court, having 


proof, had I depended ſolely upon that for my 


ſomething to alledge againſt them, which would 


ſhew the credit due to their teſtimony. _ 

At the firſt mention of this, they all inſtantly 
attempted to fly ; but the magiſtrate, who had 
foreſeen that, had placed his people to intercept 
them, by whom they were brought back into the 
court, where it was proved, beyond a poſſibility 
of doubt or denial, that the witneſſes, at the very 
time they had ſworn themſelves to have been pre- 
ſent in Bengal at my buying this, and ſeveral 
other diamonds from the Jew, and promiſing to 
pay him for them, were aQually priſoners here, 
on a criminal charge of receiving ſtolen goods, 


for which they had narrowly eſcaped ſuffering 


death, by the teſtimony of ſome of their preſent 
brethren, one of whom was this very Jew, who 
claimed the debt from me, and had ſworn to 
their having bought the goods honeſtly in the 


open ſtreet at noon-day, from perſons unknown 


to them, as they wandered about in their uſual 

occupations of buying old clothes. | 
This determined their demand upon me, from 

which I was diſcharged at the expence of near one 


hundred pieces of gold; a dear. price to pay for 


Juſtice ! | 5 | 
Nor was that all! 'They were committed to 
Priſon, to be tried for their perjury, as if a crime 
perpetrated in the very preſence ot the judge, and 
admitted by him in the deciſion of my cauſe, could 


require the proof of a farther trial, when I under- 
ES | ſtand 
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* ſtand it will coſt me as dearly to convit them, as 
1 to defend myſelf againſt them. 

Are not theſe ſtrange laws? And can this be 

called a country of juſtice or liberty, where a man 

can be ſent to priſon, on a claim of debt, ſup- 


ported by no other proof, but the bare oath of 
the intereſted claimant, and in which priſon, if 


he cannot find ſufficient ſureties, he muſt remain 
for ſeveral months, before he can recover his li- 
berty by law, ſhould he then be able to pay for 


the recovery of it; and where all the redreſs, 


which the injured ſufferer can hope to obtain, if 
he is able alſo to pay for obtaining it, is to make 
his oppreſſor ſuffer a puniſhment of public infamy, 
as if any man could commit ſuch a crime, who 
was not dead to every ſenſe of ſhame? 

Would it not be more conſiſtent with juſtice, 
more likely to prevent the repetition of fuch vil- 
lainies, to keep the perpetrators of them in priſon 
till they ſhould pay to the injured ſufferer the ve- 
ry ſum which they had attempted to. wrong him 
of, as intereſt only can have influence upon fouls 
L  wickedly ſordid ? 


LETTER XV. 


confident could not be matched in any other 
country under Heaven. Can you believe it? 
There was a woman, a woman of diſtinction, 
and two men, to beth of whom ſhe has been 
married; to both of whom ſhe has even borne 
children. A circumſtance fo ſtrange, ſo contrary 
to every known cuſtom, every idea of order or 

decency, mult be explained to obtain belief. 
I have told you that in this country marriage 
is COERCE for life. I ſhould have added that, 
in 


I| Dined yeſterday i in a company, which I am 
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in certain caſes, there is a poſſibility of diſſolving * 
this contract. | ; | 
The moſt common of theſe is infidelity in the 
wife, on proving which, her huſband' has a right 
to be ſeparated from, her, and marry anuther 
woman. 1 ä 
Ibis right is juſt, and the reaſon of it obvious. 
It is the only means of reftoring domeſtic happi— 
nels to an injured man, and ſecuring to his fami- 
If the inheritance of their anceſtors, which might 
otherwiſe devolye to the ſpurious offspring of an 
incontinent wife. FER | 
But this very right, ſo bencficently intended, 
is perverted into an encouragemen} of. the very 
vice it was given to prevent. | 
If a wife now has a mind to change her huſ— 
band, ſhe has no more to do than to ſuffer her- 
ſelf to be detected in the bed of adultery with her 
lover; her huſband then obtains a divorce, and 
ſhe is dire &ly at liberty to marry as ſhe likes. 
This ſtrange abuſe is a new invention to defeat 
the intent of marrizge for life ; at leaſt the prac- 
tice of it is new; but it will not much longer be 
ſtrange. It is grown ſo common, that 1t is to be 
ſuppoſed there will be ſome proviſion made for it 
in the marriage contract, to avoid the trouble and 
expence which attend it at preſent. FT 
But as the matter ſtands now, the advantage is 
not equal to the married pair. 'I he man has not 
the ſame power of getting rid of his wife, as ſhe 
has of changing her buſband, let him diſlike her 
never ſo much. The cauſe of divorce muſt come 
from her. If ſhe chuſes to be continent, or io 
conceal her incontinency, he muſt drag his chain 
as long as he lives, let it gall him never fo ſc- 
verely. 'The more I know of theſe people, the 


more unintelligible their cuſtoms appear to og 
| „„ 
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The ſituation of theſe people affected me ſo 
much, that I was afraid to let my eye turn to 
any of them, leſt I ſhould be thought to ſtare. 

But they were under no ſuch embarraſſment, 
They talked with eaſe to each other on different 
matters. Even the wife was not aſhamed to ad- 
dreſs her diſcourſe occaſionally to her former 
huſband. _. | N 

Good heaven ! is this conſiſtent with the deli- 
cacy of a ſex, whoſe characteriſtic is chaſtity? Is 
it conſiſtent with that ſenſe of honour, which 
among this people runs ſuch lengths on trifles, 
for a man to keep company with another, who 
has diſhonoured him thus groſsly in the tendereſt 
part? The meaneſt Chineſe would never eat 
bread, while the defiler of his marriage bed was 
alive, much leſs enter into the ſacred bonds of 
hoſpitality, by eating it along with him. Every 
thing among this people is inconſiſtent, every 
thing is unaccountable. | 

There was in the company one of thoſe men 
of unbridled vivacity, who, from having been 
toid they have wit, perhaps merely out of ridi- 
cule, think themſelves entitled not only to ſay 
whatever they pleaſe, but alſo to have whatever 
they ſay admired. | a 
This man of wit took it into his head, in the 
torrent of his talk, to aſk the former huſband of 

this doubly-married lady, whether there was any 
_ truth in what he had heard, that he was going 
to be married again? And on the other's anſwer- 
ing in the affirmative, © Then take it as a piece 
of advice from me, (ſaid he) before you mar- 
„ry to oblige the father of your bride to--bear 
e the expence of your divorcing her, as will pre- 
« bably be the cafe.” | 


All 
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All the reſt of the company looked down abaſh- 
ed, while he ſtared around him with ſurprize not 
to beer his wit echoed by a loud laugh, as uſual. 

Unfortunately, the. firſt good thing he ever 


ſaid in his life miſled of u for want of be- 


ing properly timed. 
Theſe Profeſled wits are generally egregious 


fools. 


LETTER XVI: 


Received a viſit this morning, which gave me 
equal joy and ſurprize. 
I have informed you, - that ſoon after I came 
into this country, I reſtored to his liberty a wor- 
thy man, by paying a ſum of money for which he 


had been drawn, by a complication of villainy, 


into debt to the ſtate. 
The firſt uſe he made of his liberty was, to 


ſeck the villain who had been the cauſe of his con- 
finement; of his meeting and tranſactions with 
whom he has given me the following account : 

I could not propoſe to mylelf any enjoyment 
ce of the liberty to which I had been ſo unexpeQ- 
c edly reſtored by your moſt generous benefi- 
& cence, (ſaid he) till I ſhould firſt endeavour to 
« obtain juſtice from the baſe villain, who had 


©. been the author of my ruin. 
„I had long known that he lived at Mar- 


é ſeilles, where, during the late war between 


e this country and France, he had raiſed an at- 
& flnent fortune in trade, out of the ſpoils of 
“ which he had robbed me; and whither I had 
& often written to him in the moſt moving 


„ terms, but never could obtain any anſwer. 


© In order to effect this deſign, I directly pro- 


cc cured authentic certificates of the cauſe and 
66 length 


A 
A 
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length of my confinement, my engagement 
for him, the ſeizure of my fortune, in conſe- 
quence of his running away, and the amount 
of what J had been compelled to pay for him. 
c Provided with theſe atteſtations of the juſtice 
of my demand upon him, I ſet out for Mar- 


ſeilles, carrying letters of recommendation to 


ſeveral of the principal merchants there. 


I had no difficulty to find him on my arri- 


val as he lived in princely magnificenee. The 
moment he ſaw me, he ſtarted, and turned pale 
as death, but recovering himſelf inſtantly, he 


determined to purſue his former ſyſtem of be- 


haviour; and with the moſt hardened impu- 
dence, not only denied his ever having had any 
knowledge of me, but alſo threatened to have 
me taken up as an impoſtor, and ſent to the 
gallies, if he ſhould ever hear of me any more. 
All my arguments, all my expoſtulations were 
in vain. He ordered his ſervants to turn me 
out of his houſe with ignominy. | 

„I then delivered my letters of recommenda- 
tion, but with little avail. His ' vindictive 


temper was fo well known, and he was fo - 
powerfully ſupported by the government, that 


no one would run the hazard of drawing his re- 
ſentment upon his own head, | in behalf of a 
Rrangerco” 2 

In this ſituation I forced the deſperate reſo- 
lution of appealing directly to Heaven, fince I 
could not hope for juſtice from man; by put- 


ting him and myſelf to death, for I could not 


bear the thought of living under ſuch oppreſſi- 
on. All I waited for, was an opportunity of 


executing this reſolution in the moſt public and 


ſtriking manner. But Heaven ſaved me from 


£6 As 


the guilt of ſuch an horrid act. 
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« As 1 was walking one day along the road, 
beſide the ſtupendous cliffs which hang over 
the ſea, revolving various projects ſor the exe- 
cution of my deſign, I ſaw a carriage with two 
children in it, run away with by the horſes, 
which had thrown their driver, and were gal- 
ce loping forward with the moſt furious ence 


toward the cliff. 


„ The deſperate ſituation of the children i in- 


PA 
«c 


( 6 


ce. 
ce 


« ſtantly ſtruck me! Without ever conſidering 


the danger of the attempt, or that they were 
1 ny ſtrangers to me, I ruſhed forward in the 


immediate impulſe of humanity, and ſeized the 


* horſes heads, on the very brink of the preci- 
pice, juſt time enough to prevent their plung- 
ing down, and ſave the children in the chaiſe 
from a fall, which ſeemed inevitable; but I 
effected not this without injury to myſelf; the 
horſes in their rage having thrown me down, 
and in trampling on me, broken one of my legs. 
& As there were numbers of people prefent, 
though none of them had had reſolution to at- 
tempt ſtopping the horſes, when the Aer 
was over, we ſoon had help enough. 

«© The children, whom I had ſaved in this fi Ig- 
nal manner, were the ſon and daughter of a 
nobleman, whoſe houſe was not far diſtant; 
he had been apprized of their danger, and was 
runving frantic with deſpair to-enquire their 
fate, when he met us. 


His joy may be eaſily conceived. He wept 


cc 
40 
ce 
cc 


46 
L 


a few tears of joy and tenderneſs upon the necks 

of his children; and then learning to whom 
they owed their preſervation, and how dearly 
it had coſt me, he turned all his attention to 


„ had 


me. 
*'S & wo 7 < 
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6 ] had deſired to be carried to the inn where 
6 ] lodged, but he would not admit it; I was 
< taken to his palace, where I wanted nothing 
& which opulence, and the moſt tender care could 
& provide for me. | 

« A violent fever was the immediate conſe- 
Ce: quence of my hurt, in which I was for ſeveral 
& days deliriouss On the return of my reaſon, 
ec my beneficent hoſt, whoſe care of me had ne- 
© yer been ſlackened for a ſingle moment, took 
*© occaſion to obſerve to me, one day, that in 
« my ravings J had frequently mentioned the 
«© name of my undoer in the bittereſt terms, 
« though from his own imperfect knowledge of 
&* the Engliſh language, in which I ſpoke, and 
& the natural incoherencies of my ſtate, he had 
* not been able to comprehend 1 cauſe of my 
« reſentment to him; 

I could have no ſcruple to che Kit with 
e what I meant not to keep ſecret. I even'own- 
ed the reſolution, upon the means of executin 
„„ which I was meditating, when J had the hap- 

© pineſs of faving the lives of his children. 

e He heard me with ſympathetic. attention; 
* and defiring me to drop all thoughts of an act, 
** equally contrary 'to the laws of God and man; 
OM and by which I muſt ſuffer as much, too proba- 
© bly much more than he, who had done me 
«© wrong, he promiſed to employ means for ob- 
& taining me redreſs, which he had reaſon to 
* hope. would not be ineffectual. 

For this, purpoſe, without making any ap- 
« plication to my fobber, which we were ſenſible 
“could only ſerve to. put him on his guard, as 
6 ſoon as I was able to travel we ſet of together 
* for the court, where he laid my affair with all 
« the atteſtations of it before the miniſter, in ſo 

Vor. II. N „ ſtrong 
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«> ſtrong; a light, that he obtained an order 
« for ſeizing the villain and all his effects, till 
<« he ſhould do me that. juſtice to which I had 
<& proved myſelf ſo well entitled. : 

“This was an act not regularly in the courſe 
of law; but the principles of that government 
admit ſuch interpoſitions of abſolute power; 
„ and where power is properly applied, its ab- 
ſoluteneſs is the perfection of government, as 
I haye read is the caſe in your country. ö 
„The villain had raiſed his fortune chiefly hy Y; 
< betraying the ſecrets, of his native country dur- 
*. ing the war, thro' the means of an intercourſe 
& which he kept up with ſome of his former aſſo- 
s ciates in office under the government. 

But his ſervices were now at an end, and 
ce the remembrance: of that baſe. profligacy of 
principle, by which they had been performed, 
< ſtill remained. Treachery may be turned to 
„ ce uſe, but the betrayer is always deteſted. . 
| 7 8 The ſituation of the wretch, when he ſaw 

ec me enter the houſe, along with the proper of- 
| ce ficers of law, to put this order in execution, is 
< not to be deſcribed. His ſurprize was equal to 
ec his late ſecurity! His abjectneſs to his inſo- 
< lence. He threw himſelf at my feet. He be- 
e ſought me with many tears to have mercy on 
5 wh: him, offering-to make me inſtant reſtitution of 
z e all I had loft 30d recompence me to my ſatiſ- 
5 ce faction for what I had Ted, if 1 would 

e proceed no farther. | 

« But the matter was now in other bands; 
ce nor could 1 have ſtopped, even had I been ſo, 

& inclined. 

His fears of the conſequence of having al : 
cc his effects ſeized were not without foundation. 
j Huge e his papers were found ſufficient proofs, 
i & that 
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ce that he had completed the character of a vil- 
lain, by betraying the ſecrets of the country he 
% was in, as well as thoſe of his own,  _ 


c“ All my demands upon him have been paid. 


„ The reſidue of his wealth, accumulated by 


& ſuch manifold villainy, contifcated to the ſtate; 


ce and himſelf thrown into a prifon, from which 

<© no man ever returns | 

O, my friend, who can hear this, without 
adoring that juſtice which ſo fignally rules the 
world ? 7 


It will be no improper ſequel to the above, to 


inform you that Mr. Williams alſo has-obtained 

_ juſtice by the laws of his country, from the per- 
ſon who had been the baſe cauſe of his misfor- 
tunes. A | 


LETTER XVI. 


Went yeſterday to pay a viſit of reſpect to the 

nobleman who, I have informed you, honours 
me with permiſſion to call him my friend. 

We were juſt entering into a converſation, from 
which I ſhould have learned wiſdom, when we 
were interrupted by the entrance of a young man; 
whole appearance ſpoke magnificence and wealth; 
while every feature of his face ſimpered with ſelf- 
complacency, and contempt for all the reſt of 
mankind, | # ns 

After lightly informing his lordſhip who he 
was, he added, * that having a deſign to ſtand 
for a borough in his neighbourhood, he had done 
himſelf the honour to come and pay his lordſhip 
the compliment of deſiring his intereſt.” 

5 I have a proper ſenſe of your compliment! 
{anſwered his lordſhip, with a dignity ſufficient 
to humble Vanity herſelf) But, Sir, 1 have not 

" the 
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the honour of knowing you. How, therefore, 


can you expect that I ſhould recommend you to 


the moſt important truſt poſlible to be repoſed in 
man? A truſt to which I would not recommend 
any man, for whoſe faithful diſcharge of it J 
could not ſtake my own faith.” 

* As for that matter (replied the happy man) 
I do not mean to give your lordſhip any trouble 
on the occaſion I have ſettled the affair already, 
and only come to pay you the compliment of 
courſe.” 

&« [ am much obliged to you, Sir, (returned his 
lordfhip) and glad that you have been ſo ſucceſs- 
ful, as I cannot doubt bat a young gentleman 
who has ſo large a ſtake in his country, will ne- 
ver act contrary to its intereſt, I preſume you have 
promiſed your eleQors ſo much, and that you will 
on all important occaſions follow their n or 
reſign back their truſt to them.“ 5 

« Not e „(he anſwer ed I gave 
them no promile of the kind; nor do I intend to 
pay them any ſuch attention. They had not the 


preſumption to mention ſuch matters to me.“ 


© How then did you gain their confidence ſo 
implicitly? (replied bis lordſhip) 1 underſtood they 
had determined to ſtipulate thoſe terms,” 

+ Their confidence, indeed! (he repeated with 
an affected laugh) I neither gained, nor even de- 
fired to gain it, I ſent down a borough-monger, 
who ſettled the price, and then I went to the mi- 
niſter to obviate an oppoſition; that was all I did. 
I had other employmeat for my time than to 
waſte it in paying court to a parcel of greaſy tradeſ- 


men and their wives, and making them pro- 


miſes which they could have no right to expect 1 


ſhould inne af. er having bought and paid for 


? them,” 


hs Gracious 


Þ 


c Gracious Heaven] (ejaculated his lordſhip) 


to what ſtate. of venality will man ſink at laft, 


when they will ſell thus a right upon which their 
enjoyment of every real blefſing of life depends: 
 Aright which their anceſtors nobly cemented with 
their blood, and left to them as their beſt inherit- 
A 

And pray, my Lord, (returned the other) 
will you give me leave to aſk what real difference 
is there between the preſent mode of managing 
theſe matters, and that of former times? 

«© The people then paid their repreſentatives 
for the trouble and expence of attending their af- 
fairs in parliament. At preſent, the repreſenta- 
tives pay the people for chuſing them, and then 
aſſiſt the miniſter to lay a tax upon their electors, 
for their reimburſement, It is juſt playing out 
of one hand into the other, All comes to the 
fame end, TE | 
What difference there is, appears plainly to 
be in favour of the preſent mode; as a gentle- 
man now is paid genteelly, as he ought to be, 
and that too without ſo great inconvenience to his 
conſtituents, as they uſed to find in paying the 
former paltry ſtipend; becauſe, at preſent, it is 
levied upon the people in general, whereas the 


conſtituents were then obliged to ſupply the whole 


themſelves.“ 

I ſhould have requeſted of his lordſhip an ex- 
planation of matters ſo unintelligible to me; but 
his kind attention prevented me, the moment his 
viſitor left the room. | . . 

Fou will probably be ſurpriſed to hear (ſaid 
he) that the ſubject which this thoughtleſs young 
man treated with ſuch an air of levity, is one of 


the moſt important that can poflibly intereſt the 


human heart. It is the people's choice of their 
repreſentatives in the great council of the nation. 


„The 
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& The ſeaſon is now approaching g, when the 
ſhare held by the people in the legiſlature will 
devolve into their own hands, till they ſhall elect 
another reprelentative body, the term for which 
they entruſted it to the preſent being near its ex- 
piration. 

<« It ſhould be mates that a choice of ſuch 
moment muſt engage their moſt earneſt, moſt 
anxious care. Bur the contrary is the fa. 

e Inſtead of attending to the characters and 
qualifications of the perfons who offer themſelves 
to their choice, the whole people will be kept in 
a ſtate of ebriety, next to madneſs, during the 
tranſaction, by the purchaſers of their deareſt 

rights, thus virtually ſet up to ſale, in order to 
prevent their ſeeing the PIR ablurdity of 
what they are doing. 
To explain this, in ſome degree, it is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that the kingdom is really re- 
preſented by leſs than a fourth part, which is call- 
ed the repreſentative of the people. 

hat part is generally choſen in conſequence 

of Fg landed property in the places which they 
repreſent. —As for the reſt, the terrible majority, 
it is a moſt melancholy truth, that they are ge- 
nerally appointed, I cannot ſay choſen, in the 
manner this young man deſcribed, without even 
knowing, or being known bo their improvident 
appointers. 

This evil, and the danger which it threatens, 
are ſufficiently known ;” but it is now grown ſo 
inveterate, ſo interwoven with the conſtitution, 
that I much fear it is not poſſible to attempt re- 
medying it, without running hazards ſtill more 
dangerous. We muſt wait with . een for the 
will of Heaven.“ | 


And 
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And yet, O my friend ! this is called the beſt 


form of government, and the people ſaid to be the 
moſt free of all the ſons of men [Mou are theſe 
things to be reconciled ? And do they deſerve a 
continuance of the freedom, -of whoſe value they 
appear to be ſo inſenſible ? 


LETTER XVII. 


HAVE this moment received notice, that 
there is a packet of letters arrived for me from 
my own country, but that I cannot receive them 
till to-morrow. What a tedious interval of ea- 
gerneſs and impatience | | 
Perhaps theſe letters bring me information, 


that the cauſe of my melancholy pilgrimage is re- 


moved, by the death of the unhappy wife of Mou- 
ſab, I will indulge the thought. It is balm to 
my heart. Z 

Start not at my ſaying this. My conſcience 
exculpates me of any crime in it, It is evident, 
from that guilty letter, that her return to reaſon 
and virtue was impoſſible, As ſhe could not 
therefore be happy in life, death is an happineſs 


to her! As I wiſh not for her death on any other 
account, there can be no crime in my rejoicing 


at the thought of that, which muſt be matter of 
Joy to herſelf. | 

I ſhall then return to all I hold dear in this 
world. I ſhall embrace the companion of my 
youth, the partner of my heart, my friend, my 
Changsti. | 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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